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Resoluhon of the Government of India in the Finance Beiartment, No 1614-F 
Accounts and Finance — Miscellaneous, dated Simla, the 24th, Octoie) 1914 


The rise m prices m India, thougli in evidence from an earlier date, began to 
attract general notice fiom about tbe year 1907 In 1910 the Government of India 
decided to undertake a full and detailed mvestigation of the problem, and the 
task was entrusted to hli Datta, a senior and experienced officer of the Fmance 
Department, assisted bj- hir Fmdlay Shirras, late professor of Economics of the 
Dacca College, and IMi S D Gupta of the Fmance Department hli Datta was 
instructed to tour throughout British India, to collect and analyse the relevant 
statistics, to ascertain the views of both the official and non-official commumty, 
and to report his conclusions to the Government of India The specific pomts 
referred for investigation were — 

(1) I^Tiat has been the actual rise in prices m India durmg the past fifteen 

years ’ Has the rise ^afiected all commodities alike or is it specially 
marked in the case of food grams ’ Are there marked differences 
m rci^pect of enhancement of puces as between different areas ’ 

(2) To what extent is the rise jn puces due to what may be styled “ world 

factors,” and how far may it be ascribed to local conditions ’ 

(3) Does it appear that the rise is a permanent feature or is it only tem- 

porary ’ 

(4) If it be more or less permanent, what are its probable economic effects 

on the country as a whole, and on the different sections of the com- 
mumty ’ 

2 hir Datta was pkced on special duty in 1910 His report was received in 
1913, and the complete subsidiary volumes of statistics, on which it is based, were 
finally ready by April 1 914 The Government of India desire to place on record 
their appreciation of the care and industry wffiich Mr Datta and his assistants 
brought to bear on their arduous task The report with its statistical appendices 
constitutes an almost complete survey of the progress achieved dmmg the past 22 
years It brmgs together, and exhibits the inteixelation of, a mass of statistical 
material, drawn from a wide variety of sources, and illustratmg the many-sided 
evolution of the country "Whatever vie\v may be taken of the conclusions reached 
m regard to mdividual issues ansmg out of the terms of reference — some of which 
mevitably mvolve controversial pomts of economic theory — the report as a whole 
must be recogmsed as a very valuable contribution to the recent economic and 
financial history of India 

3 The general course of prices is indicated m the following table, taken from General course ol 
page 29 of the report, which exhibits the vaiiations m average wholesale ^ rupee 

prices, during the years 1890 to 1912, of different groups of articles, for the 24 
more or less homogeneous economic circles, mto which, for the reasons noted m 
Chapter II of the report, Mr Datta has divided India exclusive of Burma and the 
Native States The figure 100 represents in this table the average wholesale puce 
of each group of commodities for the years 1890 to 1894, which have been selected 
by Mr Datta as the standard or basic period for the purpose of estunatmg the 
fluctuations m the price level , and the puces of each group m the different yeais 
are accordmgly shown as percentages of this figure 


* Wholesalo pnees have been used for the reasons noted by Mr Datta on page 29 of the report, viz , that they 
aro more sensitive than retail prices in reflecting industrial and trade conditions, and that retail prices in India 
correspond in th^ir movements generally with wholesale prices, because the coat of retailing is extremely small 
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4 It -mil be seen from llic above table that — 

(1) Apart from a slight rise m 1892-1893, the price level was fairly steady 
from 1890 to 1895 lYith a severe famine pre\ailmg oAer a large part of India, 
the general mdev number rose to lOG in 1890, and 121 in 1897 The rise vas 

- practically confined to food giams, other ai tides of food and oilseeds Agricul- 
tural conditions veie generally favourable ui the tvo following years, and food 
grams fell to about the level of the basic period There vas a considerable rise 
however, under hides and skins, metals, and building mateiials, and the general 
level stood at 106 in 1898 and at 104 m 1899 

(2) With the advent of tamine conditions in Northern India, the Central 
Provmces and Bombay, the general price level rose again in 1 900 to 122 The pro- 
portionate mcrease was greatest undei food giams and oilseeds, but was shared 
by almost all classes of commodities In the foUomng three yeais, the prices of 
food grams and oilseeds fell rapidly, the index nmnbers for 1904 being lower than 
the' average of the basic period Hides and skms and building mateiials continued 
to rise The price of textiles (cotton) rose to 121 in 1904 , and that of textiles 
(]ute), after a fall in 1901-1903, to 109 The general level stood in 1904 at about 
the average of the years 1898-1899 
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(3) Trom 1905 to 1908 prices rose rapidly and continuously The general level 
rose to 116 in 1905, to 129 in 1906, and 133 m 1907 , The highest point (143) was 
reached in 1908 when famine conditions prevailed in Northern India The general 
average fell in thej next 3{| years, but that for 1912 was only shghtly below the 
figure of 1908 The rise during this period extended to almost every kind of 
commodities 

5 The table on page 30 of the report, exhibiting the qumquenmal average Porticnlor eommo- 
index numbers of wholesale (rupee) prices, indicates that the increase in prices in 
the years 1908-1912 has been most marked in the case of hides and skins, oilseeds, 
food grains, and bnilding materials, which have risen 40 per cent or more above 
the level of the basic period 1890 to 1894 The qmnquenmum 1908-1912 includes, 
however, the famine year 1908 and does not therefore accurately represent the 
proportionate rise in the various classes of commodities A better index is the 
average of the trienmum 1910-1912 During these years the proportionate in- 
crease as compared with the basic period has been greatest in the case of hides and 
skins (65 per cent ) , raw cotton (58) , raw ]ute (58) , oilseeds (49) , building ma- 
terials (45) Food grains have risen 30 per cent , cotton manufactures 31 per 
cent , and metals 22 per cent 

6 The report analyses in some dntail the local variations in the price level Local variations. 
Comparing the general average of prices in the years 1910-1912 with those for the 
basic period, the smallest increases (under 33 per cent ) are shown by the ports (ex- 
cept Karachi) and in Assam where prices in the earlier years were somewhat above 
the general level The rise has been greatest (38 per cent and over) in Karachi, 
parts of Madras, Berar, Sind, the Bombay Deccan and the Punjab In the qmn- 
quennium 1908-1912 the increase has been most marked, (40 per cent and over) 
in Karachi, Bundelkhand, Berai, Sind, South Madras, the north and west of the 
United Provinces, the North-West Frontier Province, the Punjab and the Bombay 
Deccan , and has been lowest (below 35 pei cent ) in the ports of Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras and in Assam The variations reflect, it is clear, the agricultural con- 
ditions obtaining in the different c rcles during the years selected for comparison 
with the basic period * Taken as a whole, the provincial statistics illustrate strik' 
ingly the extent to which the development of commumcations has tended to equal" 

' ise prices throughout the country 

7 Mr Datta traces the rise in prices above analysed in part to causes pecuhar causes oi the rise 
to India, and in part to causes which have influenced the price level throughout 

the world Under the former head the causes suggested are a comparative short- 
age throughout the period under enqmry in the production of food stuffs, the 
increased demand for India’s food products and raw materials, both in India itself 
and in worM markets, the development of commumcations, internal and external) 
the decrease in the cost of transport, and the growth of banking and monetary 
facilities Under the head of world’s influences he distinguishes the increased 
supply of go^d, the development of credit, the destruction of wealth in recent 
wars, and the expenditure on armaments In Mr Datta’s view, it is in the com- 
bined action of these numerous factors that the explanation of the great rise 
in Indian price levels is to be found 

8 As will be shown later, the relative importance of causes which may be 
classed as peculiar to India, and of causes which fall rather under the head of 
world influences, has varied greatly in the course of the years under review , and 
the latter have been on the whole the dominant factor in the upward movement of 
Indian prices This movement has, nevertheless, been conditioned throughout 
by developments of an internal order, and amongst these Mr Datta justly selects 
for special -mention the great expansion of commumcations As shown in the tables 
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on pages 78, 79 and 82 of tlie repoit, between 1890 and 1912 the mileage of ineban 
railways rose from 16,805 to 31,981, the passengei and goods traffic more than 
trebled, and freight charges fell on the average by 28 per cent During the same 
peiiod the length of metalled loads increased fiom 30,400 to 51,900 This develop- 
ment in the means of communication, apnitfiom its levelling effect alrcadj icfcrrcd 
to, has brought all parts of the countr} into much closci touch mth foreign markets 
and has thus immensely facilitated and enhanced the influence in the direct ion of 
a use vhich, as will be bi ought out further on, these maikcts have c\crciscd on 
Indian pnees 

9 Another factor of smaller, though still considerable, efficacy has been 
the improvement m banking and monctaiy facilities Dclativcly to the immense 
developments in ucstern countries, the Indian banking s} stem is still in its infancy 
Bemaikable piogicss has ncr crthclcss been made of late As indicated in para- 
graphs 214 to 218 of the report, the paid up capital and rcsci\ cs of the Pic-jidency 
and major joint stock banks (excluding the exchange banks) increased b} 55 7 
per cent during the decade ending 1911 Pi ivatc deposit s a\ ailablc for commercial 
enteipiise m the Presideiic} and joint stock banks, including exchange banks, 
lose fromanavciagc of about 2(5 ciorcs in the fi\ ej cats 1890 to 189 i, to an axorage 
of 61 in the quinquennium 1905 to 1909 and of 83 in the }cai^ 1910 and 1911 
The increase has been exceptionally lapid since 1900 The deposits v Inch in that 
3 ’eai amounted to 31 crores, losc to 51 ciorcs in 1905, 73 in 1909, 82 in 1910 and 85 
in foil Again, between 1890 and 1912 the xaluc of the cheques cleared at the 
■cleaiiug houses in Calcutta, Bomba}, and Sladias inricascd from 138 to 517 
croies There can be no doubt that, as obscrx cd b} -Air Datta (page 83, paragraph 
214, of the leport), the extended use o' credit has had an important cftoct on 
prices 

10 A still greater influence has been attributed in some quarters to the large 
additions which, as shown in the table on page 90 of the report, wcie made to the 
monetary circulation, during the }cnis 1903-01 to 1907-08, b} the coinage of new 
rupees It has been suggested that these additions wore cxccssnc, and in the 
long run largely contributed to, if they did not wholK cause the cxceptioiially 
great use in Indian prices The facts set forth on pages 88 to 91 of the report 
indicate what little foundation there is for this suggestion As shown on page 88 
(paragraph 229) whenexer the Goxeinment of India haxc coined more iiipccs, 
they hax’e been compelled to do so by the depletion of then reset x os, due to the 
demands of trade In 1902-03 the percentage of the rupees held in the currencx 
reserve to the total circulation of currency notes was 30 0, in 1903-01, 30, in 
1904-05, 28 7 , in 1905-06, 30 4 , in 1900-07, 29 2 , while in 1911-12 when coin- 
age wns again resumed after haxung been in abexxaiice for some years, it fell to 
25 1 Moreover, as Mi Datta has clearly biought out on pages 91-92 (para- 
graphs 233 and 234), w^hilst the xmlunie of metallic currency has expanded greatly 
since the year 1890, there is nothing to indicate that the increase has been larger 
than what has been required by the growth of business transactions As far as 
can be judged from the suggestive statistics (page 93, paragraph 234) mw'hich 
Mr Datta has collated the leading data relating to external and internal trade, 
railway traffic, post office and tieasuiy transactions, the capital of joint stock 
companies, the consumption of rice, xxheat and coal, and the production of jute 
and cotton, the expansion of business as a xxffiole has probably been more lapid 
than that of the metallic currency 

The Indian currency system of to-day is, in fact, as Mr Datta bungs out (page 
88, paragraph 228) really quite as automatic as it was previous to the closing of the 
mints to the free comage of silver Additions to the rupee coinage are deter- 
mined by the needs of the trade of the countiy, and the action of the Government is 
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confined to fixing tlie amount of fresh coinage which it is desirable to undertake 
at any particular moment If its action should piove inadequate, trade demands 
will force on further co nage , if it should be excessive, the surplus rupees simply 
lie in the currency reserves till called forth by further trade demands ' A rise in 
pi ces which is not the result of a diminished supply of commodities must neces- 
sarily be attended by an incieasem the volume of currency Both facts are differ- 
ent sides of one and the same phenomenon But the suggestion above referred 
to reverses the true order of causation It has been the increased demand for 
Indian commodities and the rise m prices resulting, as will be shown later, there- 
from, which has necessitated the increased coinage of rupees 

11 Amongst the other possible causes of a rise in puces which are grouped 

as peculiar to India, Mr Datta devotes special attention to the interesting, but 
difficult, problem of the relation between the supp’y o food stuffs and the demand 
for food as measured by the growth of population The conclusions he arrived 
at may best be presented in his own words ' ‘ Considering the growth of the 
population and the increase in the external demand ” (he observes on page 61, 
paragraph 156) “ the supply has been short during the greater part of the 
perrod embraced rn the enqrriry The demand for both internal consumption 
and exports having increased at a qmcker rate than the production of food 
grains it is only natural that the general level of prices of food grains over a 
series of years would rise, although in a particularly favourable year it might have 
fallen to some extent The food supply in India, compared with the demand, 
both internal and external reached rts lowest level m the quinquenmum 1905-09, 
and this shortage of supply has doubtless contributed, in no sinal' measure, to the 
unusual use in puces during that quinquenmum ’ And m the fina chapter of the 
report, summing up the causes of the increase in the price level, he states that ‘ in 
recent years the production of food grams has not been keeping pace with popula- 
tion This would explain the almost continuous rise in the puce of food grains ’ 
(page 188 paragraph 453) This result is attributed in part to unfavourable sea- 
sons, and in part to the failure of the area under cultivation to expand fawpassu 
with the population , and on pages 64 to 66 (paragraphs 169 to 175), it is sug- 
gested that the substitution of non-food for food crops has to some extent been 
responsible for the latter circumstance ' 

12 It IS evident that Mr Datta intended these generalisations to be treated 
as qualified by his remarks elsewhere on the effect of the extended cultivatron of 
non-food crops, and of the increased external demand ^or Indra s food products 
Thus, on page 66 of the report, he observes that the total area which commercial 
crops have occupied at the expense of food grains is very small compared With the 
total area under cultivation of the latter, and consequently the effect of this substi- 
tution could not have been very great , and on page 96 (paragraph 240) in discuss- 
ing the imposition of an export duty on food grains, he points out that the proportion 
of exports to the total production is ordinarily very low, not rising even in excep- 
tionally favourable years much above 4 per cent An even more important quali- 
fication is supphed by his confident and evidently well-founded conclusions — ^to 
which fuller reference will be made below — as to the generally beneficial effect of 
the rise in prices The whole question, however, is one of much obscurity, and it 
may be convement to bring together the leading data bearing on the problem 

13 Mr Datta’s main statistical results, as far as this question is concerned, 
are presented m the following table (page 58, paragraph 145), which compares the 
growth in population with that in the area under cultivation, and in the production 
of food grains The figures have refeience to the official year ending on the 31st 
March, and the average of the first quinquennium is denoted by the figure 100, 
the figures for the years which follow being expressed as percentages of this 
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As Mr Dntta, however, is careful to point out — page 54 (paragraph 134) and 
page 226 (Appendix D, paragraph 11) — the data from vhich this table has been 
constructed are, rnth the exception of the population statistics, largcl}’- conjectural 
and uncertain For the immense areas of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, for about onc- 
tlurd of the Madras Presidency, for the hill tracts in the United Provinces, and in 
Assam — and, it may be added, for the Natisc States, which though excluded by 
Mr Datta, cannot legitimately be ruled out of account — neither the area under 
cultivation nor the area under food grains is hnown with any accuracy , and for 
such areas Mi Datta had no alternative but to base his statistics of cultivation on 
more or less arbitrary assumptions Fuithcr, attempts to estimate the total 
outturn of agricultural produce, even when the aioa is definitely ascertainable, 
are beset with insuperable difficulties The normal } lelds per acre, the foundation 
of all such estimates are notorious!} untrustworthy These }iclds hn\c been 
rensed from time to tunc — there has been some rcinsion ci cii since i\Ir Datta’s 
report was written — but the figures arc still fai from satisfactory, and the Goi ern- 
ment of India have had for some time undci consideration the substitution of a 
more leliab'e agency for the conduct of the inxcstigations from which the yields 
are ultimately derived The remaining factor in the calculation, the percentage 
of the yearly outturn to the normal is a still more unccitain quantity, resting 
as it does on district returns, w Inch are little more than loose conjectures, vitiated 
m particular by a distinct bias m the direction of under-cslimation Finally, 
the whole mass of matciial, compiising elements of eieiy degree of ralidity, has 
to be reduced by a complicated process of areiaging and weighting and it is 
evident from a study of the detailed results that here, too, considerable further 
difficulty has been experienced and dnergent methods employed 

In such conditions, the sounder course from the statistical standpoint, is 
to dispense with the superficial and misleading appearance of completeness, and to 
consider wdiat inferences are suggested by a less ambitious enquiry, which con- 
fines itself to the more trustworthy of the aaailablc statisties 

14 The followung table shows the total acreage under cultivation and the 
population dunng the period 1890 to 1912, in the tracts for which relatively accu- 
rate retmns are procurable, viz , parts of Assam, the United Provnnees exclusive of 
the hill districts, the Central Provunces and Beiai, the Punjab, the North-West 
Frontier Province and the Bombay Presidency ’’ 


* (1) No fi'.nro'! imi 0 been includod for tlic Jlndra^ Prosi(Ionc\ Inonctlirdrf tlmt Presidonor, ns c-rpHinod 
in parngrapb 13, no accurate dntn nrc mniinble lor tlio rcinnmmg trio thirds or thereabouts, the figures arc 
Buffioicntly correct for each year tal cn bj itBoIf, but cannot bo used for the purpose of a comparison extendmg 
over a senes of years, on mg to the gradual extension of the rcliablo statistics, uhich is duo mainly to progress 
01 statistical work in respect of propriotaiy villages 

(2) Certain small areas in tho Bombay Presidonoj, for winch statistics are not nvai'a_Io 111 all the qumquennia, 
hove been omittod A corresponding deduction has been made in tho population figures 

(3) 'jlIio figures of population in tho different quinquennia haio been calculntcd b\ tho method of intorpola 
tion on tho assumption of equal annual morements 
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Average of 
the quin 
quenmum 
1890 91 to 
1894 95 

Average of 
the quin 
qucnnium 
1895 96 to 
1899 00 

Average of 
the quin 
queniuuin 
1900 01 to 
1904 05 

Average of 
the qum 
qucnnium 
1905 06 to 
1909 10 

1 

, Average of 
1910 11 to 
1911 12 

Area under cultivation in aorea 

123,480 000 

115 352,000 

126,217,000 

130 253,000 

132 018 000 

Index No 

100 

93 4 

102 2 

105 5 

106 9 

Population 

99 649 000 

100,029 000 

101,008 000 

102,383,000 

103,018 000 

Index No 

100 

100 4 

1014 

102 7 

103 4 


Except dunng tlie quinquennium 1895-96 to 1899-1900, tlie figures for wfiich 
reflect tlie results of repeated and severe fammes, tlie area under cultivation lias 
expanded more rapidly tlian tlie population 

15 The area under food grams dunng the same period was as follows — 


— 

Average of 
1890 91 to 
1894 95 

Average of 
1895 96 to 
1899 00 

Average of 
1900 01 to 
1904 05 

^ Aveargo of 

1 1905 06 to 

1 1909 10 

Average of 
1910 11 to 
1911 12 

Area in acres 

101,121,000 

93 978 000 

101 213 000 

103 055,000 

103 332,000 

Index No 

100 

92 9 

1001 

101 9 

102 2 

Population 

99,649 000 

100 029 000 

101 908 000 

102 383 000 

103,018 000 

Index No 

100 

100 4 

101 4 

102 7 

103 4 


Excluding again tlie famine qumquemiium 1895-96 to 1899-1900, this table 
exhibits an almost precise parallelism between growth of population and exten- 
sion of food cultivation , and the only mterpretation which the figures can bear 
is that the correspondence between the two has been substantially mamtamed 

16 These figures, can howevei', be supplemented to some extent^ As already 
explamed, it is idle to attempt any exact estimate of the j'leld of any given acreage — 
and witiiout such exactitude, no further progress can be made on purely statistical 
Imes, when a fractional discrepancy only remains to be dealt with But it is known 
that the cultivated area at the close of the period under review included irrigated 
land to a considerably greater extent than at the outset, and the consequent 
improvement of outturn and increased certamty of securing it, must have more 
than counterbalanced any shght defect m area as compared with population, if 
indeed any such defect has existed The statistics beaimg on this subject, which 
have been extracted from the records of the Irrigation Department, are tabulated 
below 

Area in acres irngalei from State oivned sources 


Aveeaqe of tkienkium 


1890 91 

1893 94 

1896 97 

1899 00 

1902 03 

1905 06 

1908 09 

Average of 
1911 12 

to 

/ 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

1892 93 

1895 96 

1898 99 

1901 02 

1904 05 

1907 08 

1910 11 

1912 13 

7,580,884 

7,601,620 

10,675,722 

11,543,031 

1 12,156,391 

13,755,121 

13,780,891 

14 441,922 


Area and outturn, moreover, are not the only factors involved An addi- 
tional factor of crucial importance is the great development of communications 
already referred to, and its incalculable eSect in enhancmg the “ efl&ciency ” of any 
given aggregate of food production This principle, which is a trmsm of famine 
pohcy, IS also applicable to the conditions of supply m normal years, and its bear- 
ing on the question of food supply must not be overlooked 
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17 As applied to a couutiy like India, mIucIi lias the Moild’s supplies to diaw 
upon, the conception of an absolute shoitage, uhicli appeal s to uiideilic Mi Datta’s 
whole tieatment of the subject, can ha\e no %alid significance The leal pioblcm' 
as legaids a countiy so situated is ob\iouslv to dcteimine •whether the purchasing 
power of the people geneiall)' has inci cased If that ha*' been deinonstiated in 
the case of India, ns Mi Da tin aflirins, it inn\ be confidcntl} iiifcued that the 
Indian conuniinity has continued to pioMdc itself, to an at least crpial extent, 
•wnth the necessaries of life, -which constitute its fiist icqiuiemcnt In this con- 
nection a \ei-\ ie]e\ant consicleiation is that brought out bj ]\ri Datta on page 189 
(paragraph 455) lie that " India has now to part with much less of her produce 
to meet hei foreign obligations for the simple icnson that her produce has ii«en m 
value in Eiiiopean markets ” In Mitiic of this ii'-c India has been m an excep- 
tionally fa%ounblc position for piocuiing fiom outside souices such additional 
supplies of food as she mat hate needed though the statistic-j of impoits of food 
giains on page 97 of the lepoit do not indicate that m fait the internal siipph has 
icquiied to be supplemented m am inaikcdK mci cased degree 'i’he statistical 
stud) of food piodiictioii m shoit, whilc.it has a ceitun \ahio as '-ugge-'ting a 
test b) which to quahf) conclusions iiidcpcndciitl) obtained, cannot st.ind alone. 
In so far, however, as the) admit of sepaiatc formulation, the following ippcai to 
the Government of India to be the principal mfcicnccs which can fault be diawn 
fiom this blanch of ]\li Datta’s enquines 

18 In the fii-jt place, stiicth speaking, thcic has been no substitution of non- 
>iood for food ciops m the countiy ns a whole The food cultnation area has 
grown, though the aica under commcicnl ciop^ has mcieascd in a liighci propor- 
tion , and the more rapid cxqiaiision of the cultitation of jute and cotton m certain 
aieas cannot, m tiew of the aery small piopoition of the total aica which these 
Clops occupy, hate exciciscd any appicciablc mfluciuc on the general let cl of 
food puces 

Secondly, so far as tmstwoillu statistical c\idcncc is atailablc it would 
appeal that the area undci food crops has mcieascd m almost exact correspond- 
ence with the growth of population — a fict which must be held to iiiiplt the pio- 
duction on the ateiage of a lelatncly laigoi and inoie cflicicnt food supjih, m Mew* 
of the laige extension of nugation and tianspoit facilities 'Jhc statistical data 
iclatnig to acieagc undci food crops do not, howcici co\cr the whole gioinid, as 
information is admittecUt wanting foi large areas and, paitlv for this leason, and 
partly owing to the defective chaiactci of the information aaailable icgaiding the 
other factors imolved, no really reliable estimate of the outtuin dining the pciiod 
under review' can be framed 

Thirdly, as regards export of food grams, Mi Datta hasolearl) brought out 
(pages 90 — 97, paragraph 240) the relatiic insignificance of the proportion between 
food exports and food production 

Einally, anal-y^sis of the gcneial statistics m regard to the increase of puces 
ebcits the very significant point that thcie was no sustained upward movement 
of food puces till after 1904 Even rn 1899, lery shortly after a large teinponiy 
increase definitely attributable to failure of the rams, food prices had reverted to 
practically the level of the basic period 1890-1894 , and m 1904 they fell below 
it The causes of the rapid and sustained rise subsequent to this year, w'hich 
IS even more conspicuous in the ca®e of a munber of other commodities, must be 
sought for m a different and independent group of circumstances 

19 The point last mentioned leads up to a distmction, the fundamental im- 
portance of which, though not entirely imrecognised in the report, has been 
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oversliadowed in the attempt to deal with the question of food puces as a self- 
contamed problem The essential fact which emerges from Mr Datta’s enquiry, ' 
is the division of the history of Indian prices since 1890 into two weU marked 
periods dominated on the whole by widely different conditions From 1890 to 
1904 mternal conditions were the prmcipal factors m the determmation of the price 
level Prices lose and fell m the mam m accordance with changes in the agricul- 
tural conditions from year to year The only articles which show a continued rise 
duiing this period are hides and skins, the prices of which are governed by tho=e 
prevailing m the world markets , building materials , and after 1897, metals With 
these exceptions, the only indication of a permanent upward tendency in prices is 
the increase in the prices of exports from 1900-1901, which affected to some extent 
the general level in that and the four, following years ’\^^lllst the volume of 
export trade expanded slowly between 1890-1891 and 1899-1900, the average 
prices of Indian exports, as shown on pages 137-138 (paragraph 334) of the report- 
were lower m the qumquenmum 1895-1896 to 1899-1900 than in the preceding five 
years There are signs in the general foreign price level, the statistics regardmg 
which are exhibited m the table on page 48 of an upward movement after 1896, 
but the advance shown, apart f^om the exceptional year ] 900, was not very marked 
m most countries, nor does it appear to have exercised any considerable mfluence 
on Indian prices till some years after the openmg of the new century 

20 With the j’-ear 1905 Indian prices enteied upon a new phase Prices rose 
rapidly to unprecedented heights, and so far there is nothing to suggest the pro- 
babdity of a reversion to the levels of former years The explanation of this re- 
markable phenomenon cannot be found in changes of an internal nature , and 
"exammation of the statistics of prices in other countries indicates clearly that the 
mcrease m Indian prices has been broadly synchronous with a general upward 
movement m price levels throughout the world, and that its origm must accord- 
mgly be sought m causes more or less common to the whole civihsed world In 
the United Kingdom prices, takmg the average of the Economist’s and Sauer- 
beck’s mdex numbers, rose between 1903 and 1912, 25 pomts , in Germany between 
]902 and 1911, 35 pomts , m Italy between 1902 and 1911, 21 pomts , m Belgium 
between 1897 and 1911, 27 pomts , and in the United States between 1899 and 
1912, 33 pomts As to the precise causes responsible for this phenomenon economic 
authorities are not as yet completely agreed, but the worldwide character of the 
rise, and the broad paraUehsm between this and the upward movement of Indian 
prices smce 1904, are indisputable 

21 The influence on the Indian puce level of this notable change in world 
prices can be traced clearly in the statistics of foreign trade As indicated above, 
the average pnce of exports rose to some extent between 1900-1901 and 1904-05. 

But from 1905-1906 onwards the increase has been altogether unprecedented. 

As shown in the table on page 138 of the report, during the qmnquenmum 1905- • 

1906 to 1909-1910, the value of Indian e:^orts'' exceeded by rather more thanll6 6 
crores, or an annual average of 23j crores, the value which would have been re- 
presented by the same quantities dealt with at the average rates prevailing during 
the basic penod In 1910-1911 and 1911-1912 the difference in value was even 
greater, being 42 12 and 48 58 crores respectively Of these increases, cotton 
contributed f about 22 per cent , ]ute about 28 per cent , hides and skins about 
9 per cent , seeds about 13 per cent , and grains and pulses about 9 per cent It 


* As explaired by Mr Datta on p-igcT-SQ of the report, the table on page 138 represents the values declared and 
calculated, of about 99 per cent of the exports, because it was not possible to a loertain the quantities of exports in 
th© case of the remainder 

•f ror the reason given m the preceding note, the percentages cannot be calculated with absolute accuracy- 
The margin of error, however, is insignificant 
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Economic eflects 


IS to this immensely enhanced demand for Indian commodities of export that 
the relatively larger rise in the Indian price level as compared with that of other 
countries is probably to be attributed While the rise since 1904 in the prices 
of imports, which reflect more accurately than exports the general course of world 
prices, has been considerable and has assisted materially to raise the Indian 
level, it has been proportionately much smaller than in the case of exports 

22 The social effects of the rise in prices during recent years have been the 
theme of much discussion in every country As regards India Mr Datta’s con- 
clusion, as already stated, is that on the whole they have been beneficial His 
views on this aspect of the inqmry aie summaiised in the following extracts from 
pages 184-186 and 189 of the report — 

“ There has undoubtedly been a real progress, an increase of wealth and 
a general diffusion of it, in consequence of an increase in the profits 
of agnculture, and a remarkable increase in wages greater than the 
cost of hving in almost all parts of India during the period of rismg 
prices Theie has indeed been a very great increase in the annual 
income of India Dr Marshall defines a country’s income as 
‘ the net aggregate of commodities and capital, material and im- 
material, mcluding services, produced annually by the labour of 
the country actmg upon its natural resources ’ It is beyond aU 
doubt that in recent years there has taken place with the develop- 
ment of the resources of the country and the growth of enterprise 
on the part of the commumty as a whole, a very considerable in- 
crease in this annual income ” (Page 184, paragraph 439 ) 

“ The standard of hving amongst aU classes of the population, especially 
among landholders, traders and ryots, has increased veiy consi- 
derably in recent years, and extravagance on occasions of marriage 
and other social ceremonies has seriously increased The average 
villager hves in a better house and eats better food than did Ins 
father , brass and other metal vessels have taken the place of coarse 
earthenware, and the clothing of his family m quahty and quantity 
has improved We may also say that the increase in passenger 
miles travelled predicates the existence of spare money to pay for 
railway fares ” (Page 185, paragraph 443 ) 

“ The wage-earners of all classes and in all ciicles have secured an increase 
in wages commensurate with the rise m the cost of living The 
only exceptions are domestic servants in cities and other urban 
areas in a few circles, and wage-earners employed in some indus- 
tries ” (Page 186, paragraph 445 ) 

“ Landlords have, except in some special areas, received increased cash 
lents, cultivators increased profits from agriculture, and wage- 
earners generally have gained in consequence of their wages having 
increased more than prices It is only persons on fixed salaries 
or dependent on income from securities and shares and professional 
men who hve upon customary fees, who have suffered fiom the rise 
in pnces, as their income, not being at all elastic, has not risen suffi- 
ciently to meet the increased cost of living The effects on the 
- — different sections of the community in different areas have been 

in the same direction and differ only in degree ” (Page 189, para- 
graph 455 ) 

23 That there has been during the last 20 years a remarkable growth in the 
general prosperity of India is a fact recogmsed by all impaitial observers, and testi- 
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fied to by all tbe available statistical evidence The volume of foreign trade bas 
grown enormously Tbe quantities of goods carried by rail rose from 23 million 
tonsinlS90to48milboninl903j and 71 milboninl911 /Tbe number of passengers 
Tiy rail increased from 114 million m 1890 to 210 million in 1903, and 390 million 
in 1911 Tbe value of money orders issued rose from 16 4 crores in 1890-91 
to 32 1 in 1903-04, and 48 7 in 1911-12 , and tbe fresb deposits m Saving Banks 
from 2 68 crores in 1890-91 to 4 66 in 1903-04, and 8 28 in’ 1911-12 Tbe absorp- 
tion of gold bas been of late on an unparallelled scale, amounting between 1900 
and 1911 to no less than 116 millions sterbng, as against 27 millions sterling in 
tbe preceding 12 years Great strides bave been made in tbe manufacturing and 
mimng industries Tbe number of looms and spindles rose, between 1903-04 and 
1911-12, in cotton mills from 41,977 and 4,900,106 respectively, to 81,899, and 
6,040,760 , in ]ute mills from 18,400 and 376,718 to 32,927 and 677,519 , and in 
woollen mills torn 633 and 23,806 to 772 and 29,369 , whilst tbe production of coal 
Tias about doubled since 1901 But tbe most striking evidence perhaps of tbe 
improving condit on of tbe people is to be found in tbe statistics of tbe import of 
articles of luxury and convemence such as kerosine oil, apparel, boots and shoes, 
matches and soap, which increased by 26 per cent between the basic period 1890-94 
and 1903-04 , and by 74 per cent between tbe latter year and 1911-12 On all 
sides there are indications o' a higher standard of living 

24 That tbe use in prices has contributed to this result is indicated both 
"by tbe comparatively more rapid expansion under tbe beads above mentioned 
since 1904, and by analysis of tbe statistics of foreign trade A country necessarily 
benefits by any special demand for its expiorts, and as bas been shown, tbe demand 
for Indian exports bas expanded immensely since 1904-1905 Against tbe 
■gam in tb’s direction bas to be set tbe increased cost which India bas bad to pay 
for her imports , but j\Ir Datta estimates (pages 138-139, paragraph 335 and 336 
of tbe report) that, allowing for tbe increase in tbe cost of imports, tbe annual 
gam to India through tbe enhanced prices obtained for her exports amounted 
during 1900-1901 to 1904-05 to 3 1 crores, during 1905-06 to 1909-10 to 14 7 crores, 
and during 1910-11 and 1911-12 to no less than 34 2 crores It is impossible 
m tbe face of these figures to doubt that India as a whole bas benefited by tbe rise 
in tbe price level since 1904 It is a matter of greater difficulty to measure tbe 
resulting gam or loss to different sections of tbe commumty Adequate data do not 
in fact exist for any precise and minute measurement of changes m real income or 
real earnings Companson between tbe pnces of goods produced or wages earned, 
and tbe pnces of goods most commonly consumed, furmsbes, however, a rough 
index of tbe effects of tbe use in prices on tbe various classes 

25 Tbe most important section of tbe commumty are tbe cultivators, who 
comprise, according to tbe census of 191l’(Volume I, Part II, Table XV) more than 
half tbe total population As a rule cultivators giow tbeir own food, and to 
ascertain therefore tbe changes m tbeir real income resulting from tbe rise m 
prices, comparison bas to be made between tbeir expenditure as measured by 
tbeir payments for rents or land revenue, wages and commodities purchased, and 
tbeir income as measured by tbe pnces secured for produce sold Tbe general 
conclusion to be drawn from this companson is unmistakable On tbe income 
side, in tbe qumquenmum 1908-1912, tbe wholesale price of raw ]ute was 43 per 
cent above tbe level of tbe basic penod 1890-1894, that of raw cotton 45 per cent , 
of bides and skins 59 per cent , of oil seeds 45 per cent , of food grains (cereals) 42 
percent , and of food grains (pulses) 43 percent On tbe expenditure side, cotton 
manufactures, tbe largest item in tbe normal expenditure of tbe cultivator, rose 
only 25 points, tbe cost price of salt fell by 3 per cent apart from tbe reduction of tbe 
general rate of duty from Rs 2-8-0 to Re 1-0-0 a maund, metals rose 20 per cent 
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and sugar 9 per cent , wlule keiosane oil skows no great mciease 'The movements of ^ 
rents have varied greatlj m diSerent areas, and as r^ards the diderent classes of 
tenants Gram rents, as measured by their cash value, have no doubt risen pio- 
purtionately to the rise m prices, but cash rents in geneial have lagged behind 
prices , whilst the enhancements of land revenue m ryotwari areas, so far as attri- 
butable to the rise m prices, have been compaiatiVely small Wages have risen- 
more rapidly even than prices But, on the balance, the gam m real income is 
mamfest 

26 The valuable wage tables prepared by J\Ir Datta point to a gieat improve- 
ment m the condition of the wage-eainmg population The collection of rehable 
statistics of wages has always been a matter of great difficulty m [India , and 
ail Datta’s figures do not in all respects agree with those of the wage census 
carried out m the years 1911-1912 There is no reason to doubt, however, that they 
represent with sufficient accuracy the broad trend of wages In many countries 
wages have only slowly adapted themselves to the use in prices , and the necessary" 
readjustment has been attended with much social friction But m India circum- 
stances have favoured the wage-earner The mcreasmg profits of agricultiue, 
which, as shown in J\Ii Gait’s report on the census of 1911 (Volume I, paragraph 
530) have enhanced the demand for labour on the land, the demand for labour 
on public works, the expansion of the factory industry already’- referred to, and 
in parts the mortality from plague* have combined to promote a great and rapid 
increase in wages durmg ^ecent years 

\ 

27 Agricultiual labourers still constitute the largest section of the labourmg 
population For many reasons changes m the real income of this class are pecu- 
liarly hard to measure Payment in land is still common , there are great varia- 
tions m the contmuity of employment , and m parts hereditary or customary obh- 
gations afiect the rate of remuneration But the statistics, compiled by hli Datta,, 
of cash wages paid to independent labourers indicate roughly the general move- 
ment of earnmgs since the basic period As compared with this period, cash 
wages, by 1912 had nearly doubled VTren every allowance has been made for the 
disturbmg factors above alluded to and the rise m prices, J\Ir Djitta’s estimate 
(Volume III, Statistics, page 203) of an mcrease of 38 per cent in real mcome in 
1912, as compared with the basic period 1890-1894, seems fuUy justified 

28 Equally or httle less remarkable has been the rise m the real earnings of 
general labourers and artisans m villages, urban areas and cities The statistics- 
show advances in money wages ranging from 77 to 98 per cent smee the basic 
period The case of factory hands, however, is more complicated Wages in 
factories were m the earlier years above the general level , the rate of mcrease 
has accordmgly been smaller, and has varied much, both as between drSerent 


* It IS important not to overestimate the economic eBecta of plague which, though a gnvo calmiitv aocoimted 
only for a small proportion of the total deaths in the period under review, and left largo tracts of India practically 
unaffected Out of 132^ million deaths leported m British India between 1S9B and 1913 rather less than 7 million 
deaths were attnbuted to plague 

This opportunity may be tahen of correotmg tome statements on this subject in paragraph 71, page 26, of the 
report — 

(1) The report states that, between the first official intimation of plague and the census of 1901, J million had 

died of the disease The correct figure is about 424 000 * 

(2) The report states that the mortality in the town ot JDinga in 1907 was 119 20 per mille It should have 
been added that the population of this town was only 6,412, so that it cannot be taken as a general index in regard 
to the Province 

(2) The report states that since the Black Death of the 14th century, there has never been such mortality 
from plague as m India between 1890 and 1912" The Government of India are not aware that authority exists 
for tins categorical statement 
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industiies, and as between factoiies of ibe same kmd m difieient piovmces In 
the absence of detailed family budgets, which SIi Datta found it impossible to 
prepaie, and of infoimation as to peiiods of unemployment and overtime, no 
exact compaiison of nommal and leal wages can be made Wages, however, have 
been using rapidly m all factoiy industiies smee 1903, and it seems faiily certain 
that in the ]ute, vool, leathei and mining mdustues, m the paper industry 
as a M hole, and m the cotton mills of Calcutta, the United Provinces and the Cen- 
tral Provinces, they hare risen faster than the cost of bving In the cotton mills 
of the Bombay Presidency, however, vhcre wages m the basic period were higher 
than m other parts, and are still relatively high, and m those of Madras, it is doubt- 
ful whether the rise m monc)’ wages, considerable though it has been of late, has 
fully kept pace with the rise m prices 

29 Wages on railways exliibit similar variations In Sind, Gu]arat, and m 
the Bombay Deccan, where in the basic period they ruled high wages have possi 
bl}' lagged behind puces of late But on the w'hole the wage-eainers on railways 
seem to hare ‘^cciucd increases in paj more than piopoitionale to the increase in 
the cost of In mg Ihe sime is true foi the most part of domestic servants 

30 In the case of the upper and middle classes, material is lackmg for any but 
the mo'^t gcncial estimate The conMdeiable expansion m the income tax receipts 
suggests, what indeed would seem to be obvious, that for the trading commumty 
the period has been one of growing prosperity Cultivating propii^tois have 
undoubtedh benefited, w'hi'e in the case of landlords it has to be remembered 
that, if rents have risen less lapidl} than prices,' on the other hand, as indicat- 
ed by I\Ii Datta on page 145 (paragraph 345) of the report, "the share of the 
mci cased profits taken by Gorcrnmciit as the supreme landlord is a comparatively 
small part of the total increase which has accrued from the rise m prices” 

Pei sons on fixed incomes ha%c certainly sufieied, and it is JIi Datta’s opinion that 
the professional classes too ha^c been advci&ely aflected, but the circumstances of 
this section of the communitj do not appear to ha^ e been made the subject of 
detailed statntical imestigation It may be obseired, how'evei, that in the case 
of the lower paid Goreiiimcnt servants, civil and military, vaiioiis measures in the 
direction of increased pa} have been taken of recent years 

31 It has been shown that the prolonged rise in Indian puces dates from the i "(«« course of 
}ear 1905, and that its ultimate origin must be sought in causes which have becn*’^''*^ 
opeiatne throughout the ciMlned world As the grow'th of communications 

withm India has tended to equalise prices tluoughoiit the country, so the parallel 
development of cominunications with foreign countries has tended more and more 
to bring Indian prices into line with those ol the world m general The puces 
of Indian exports are governed by those prevailmg, in the w'orld’s markets, and 
through the growing influence of foreign trade, Indian prices, apart from tem- 
porary fluctuations resulting from the character of the seasons, tend to follow 
the same course as world prices The problem of the future course of prices in 
India IS one therefore to which no solution can be found in the analysis of Indian 
conditions onl}^ It is essentially bound up wuth the question of the movement 
of prices throughout the world Puces have so far showm no sign of revertmg 
to former le\els As regards the future, the factors involved even under normal 
conditions ol evolution, are too numerous, too complex, and too incalculable in 
then operation to w^aixant any dermite and confident, prediction and the normal 
course has now' been interrupted by the catastroxihe of general war, the total 
efi!cct of w'hich upon the highly organised western systems of production, trade 
and finance it is qmte impossible to forecast 



Ordered that a copy of the foregoing Resolution be foi warded to all local 
Goveinments and Administrations, to the several Depaitments of the Govern- 
ment of India, to the Financial Adviser, Military Finance, to the Heads of 
Departments subordmate to this Department, to the Comptroller and Auditor 
General 

Also to all Chambers of Commerce and to the Secretary and Treasurer, 
Banks of Bengal, Bombay and Madras 

Ordered also that it be pubhshed m the Gazette of India for general infoim- 
ation 



Report on the Enquiry into the Rise of 

Prices in India. 


CHAPTER I. 

Introductory. 

F or some time previous to the decision of the Government of India to under- tuc origin oi Oie 
take an enquiry mto the use of pnces, theie was evidence of a widespread 
feehng that the contmued nse of Indian ,pnce levels urgently caUed for mvesti- 
gation The matter had not only been the subject of articles m newspapers and 
journals, and pubhc speeches m vaiious parts of India, btit had also been ventilated 
in three successive sessions of the Imperial Legislative Council There was, too, 
the existence of a constant demand from publicists, students of Economics and 
others for rehable statistics in regaid to prices and wages, the laclc of winch was 
very keenly felt , facts v ere reqmred which should be collected m such a manner 
as to carry their own conviction The most important feature of the general 
economic situation in India m recent years has been a steady and persistent rise 
m the general pnce level When the economic history of the eountry for the last 
tno decades comes to be written, the most noticeable feature will be the rapid and 
contmuous advance m prices, and the consequent mcrease m the cost of hvmg 

2 This, however, is a phenomenon which has not been confined to India alone xiie nso oi prices 
It has manifested itself m most countries of the world In every advanced 
industrial country it is stiuing deep discontent among the wage-earners, who find 
the price of food and other necessaries of hfe rismg faster than their money wages, 
while the rise in interest and the shrinkage m the value of the older securities, which 
accompany it, are producmg grave disturbances in the financial arrangements of 
the busmess classes Labour disputes have been rife m England, Germany, 

France and America, the leading note in every case being a protest against the 
xismg cost of Imng and a demand for higher wages to meet e^tra expenses The 
slow adjustment of wages to prices has undoubtedly been the economic cause of 
the discontent On every hand an explanation is being sought for an economic 
phenomenon which has appeared simultaneously in eveiy countiy of the commer- 
cial world The rise in prices has been too general to be satisfactorily accounted 
for by any combination of special causes operating in different countries, while its 
persistence for some fifteen years requires us to assign a less temporary cause than 
the failure of tins or that harvest It is, therefore, necessary to seek for some 
common influence or mfluences, that wall not only explain the general advance of 
prices m the world markets, but wall also accormt for prices not returmng to their 
old level after these temporary causes had ceased to act Specific enquiries mto 
the extent of the rise have been earned out in the United States, Canada, Eng- 
land, France, Austna, Spam, Italy, Hew Zealand, Australia and other countries 
An international conference on the cost of living was suggested last year by 
Tresident Taft to the Congress (U S A,) 

3 In March 1910, 1 was appomted to conduct an enquiry into the rise of 
prices in India assisted by Mr G Fmdlay Shirras, M A , F S S , I E S, (then 
von I 
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Professor of Economics m the Dacca College) and hlr S D Gupta, M A , F S S (of 
the Fmance Department) Messrs Shirras and Gupta joined their appomtments 
m May 1910 

Tbe <erms oi refer- The terms of reference on which I was asked to report are as follows — 

(1) What has been the actual nse m pnces m India durmg the past fifteen 

years * 

Has the rise affected all commodities ahke, or is it specially marked m 
the case of food grams * 

Are there marked differences m respect of enhancement of pnces as 
between different areas * 

( 2 ) To what extent is the rise m pnces due to what may be styled “ world 

factors,” and how far may it be ascnbed to local conditions * 

(3) Does it appear that the rise is a permanent feature or is it only tempo- 

rary '2 

(4) If it be more or less permanent, what afe its probable economic effects 

on the country as a whole, and on the different sections of the com- 
munity ’ 

lae object of the 5 The object of the enquiry has thus been to ascertain the extent to which 

enquiry pnces of different commodities and the general pnce level have risen m the different 

parts of India, and the causes and effects of such rise It has, therefore, been 
necessary to divide India mto areas of economic homogeneity as far as possible, to 
collect and tabulate statistics of prices and wages m these areas and a vanety 
of other statistics which usually have abeanng on prices and, then, to examme the 
facts and statistics collected, in the light of economic laws 
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CHAPTER II. 

Preliminary steps of the Enquiry. 

Division of India into Economic Ciecles 

6 In order to differentiate "between the price levels in the difterent parts of the Kntish maia dirffled 
country, India has been divided, as already mentioned, mto a number of homo- gcncomTarSf”™'’' 
geneous circles, for each of which statistics have been separately compiled India 

being a land of many countries, it is expedient to collect and correlate statistics for 
areas which are more or less homogeneous "Without this division it would be 
impossible to say whether the nsem price levels has been confined to certam areas, 
or whether it has been general throughout India In short, it is necessary 
to estabhsh units of study, so that after a thorough examination of the movements 
of puces m the several umts, we can ultimately generalise for India as a 
whole 

7 Eor statistical analysis, all the Provmcial divisions, mto which India is TUe basis oi the 
divided for admmistrative purposes, are not compact or homogeneous enough to be 
handled with advantage Economic statistics of such wide areas as those com- 
prised in Bengal, the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Bombay or Madras, 

would be of httle more value than those relatmg to the whole of India itself 
Withm the Provinces are wide differences dependent, for the most part, on a 
combination of dift'erent physical conditions and other circumstances Eurther 
sub-division must, therefore, be resorted to before any reliable conclusions can be 
drawn from the mass of statistics collected On what prmciple should such 
sub-division proceed ^ At first sight the differences in the meteorological conditions 
of the different parts of India are those that arrest our attention In a country 
where from 50 to 84 per cent of the population depend for their hvmg on the 
land, where a short or untimely monsoon portends disaster that may even culmi- 
nate in a widespread famine and where, on the contrary^ seasonable ram 
conjures up imm ediate prosperity, one is tempted to assume that a classification by 
zones of ramfall and humidity is all that is required for an economic division 
But there are other factors, also, which play no less an important part m the economic 
condition of the coimtry In some areas, irngation canals have rendered large tracts 
mdependent of the local ramfall and have transformed deserts mto populous and 
fertile cornfields In others the physical conformation of the surface cannot 
be Ignored On the whole, economic homogeneity has to be deter min ed by no 
one smgle and exclusive factor but by a careful examination of aU the factors 
that affect the economic condition of the country, wz , meteorological conditions, 
nature of the sod, conformation of the surface, the conditions under which 
agriculture is earned on, density of popidation and the habits of the people, 
immunity from or liabihty to farmne, similarity of production and consump- 
tion, etc 

8 Economic homogeneity is indeed a vague term, and homogeneous areas, 
even homogeneous districts, fulffUing entirely the above definition, are certamly 
few Distncts of which the predominating features are the same, have been 
grouped together to form a circle, and Bntish India, excludmg Burma, has been 
^vided mto 20 circles, besides the four ports of Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi 
and Madras, which, for reasons mentioned below, have been treated as 
independen circles In making this division the present admmistrative 
provmcial boundanes have been disturbed as little as possible A proper 

B 2 
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economic division of India should, rightly speakmg, consist of a much larger 
number of circles, but the compilation of separate statistics for each of these for 
so many years would be too enormous 'a task I have, therefore, kept 
the number of circles as low as possible, consistent with the object of the 
division ' 


9 Under orders of the Government of India, Burma has been excluded from 
enquiry the scope of the enquiry, though price statistics of Eangoon and the other parts 

of Burma are pubhshed separately The mam reason for excludmg Burma is that 

the statistics of prices available in regard to it are too meagre to form the basis 
of any satisfactory conclusions It was not found possible to collect rehable and 
sufficient data for the nineties from most of the districts Upper Burma was 
annexed only three years before the period under investigation, and it was m a 
disturbed state for some years, commeice and trade were unsettled and there are 
very few meichants or firms noi\ , who have been carrymg on business m Upper 
Burma smce the nmeties and have preserved accounts From the meagre 
statistics that could, in the cucumstances, be available, it would not obviously 
be safe to draw any conclusions regardmg the rise of prices in Burma Exception 
might be taken to the exclusion of Burma from the scope of the enqmry on 
the ground that it is ‘'the granary of India” and exports a large quantity of 
rice to India It should, however, be borne in mind that Burma is really a 
separate country and the economic conditions prevaihng there are essentially 
different from those of India proper 


Ciathe States 
exeloded 


also 10 Under orders of the Government of India, Native States have also 
been excluded from the scope of the enquiry 


Tbe ports bare been 
treated as separate 
circles 


11 As already mentioned, the four chief ports — Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi 
and Madras — have been treated as four separate circles, because the conditions 
prevailmg at these ports are totally dissimilar to those in the remammg parts 
of the divisions in which these ports are situated The price quotations at the 
ports are extremely important for comparative purposes They have a relation 
with upland prices, as well as with the prices m the world markets A gain, the 
number of articles for which price quotations are available are very much greater 
than at other centres The modern economic conditions are also more pronounced 
in these port circles Calcutta, for example, has within itself and its neighbour- 
hood over 50 jute mills, over 30 oil mills, 20 ironvorks, 15 cotton nulls, 15 
fiour mills, 8 shellac factories, 9 lope works, 7 saw mills, 7 silk mills, 7 tanneries, 
4 bone imlls, 3 rice miUs, 1 paper null, besides sugar factories, chemical 
works, and a host of mmor enterprises , its export trade in jute and jute 
manufactures is of the annual value of 31 crores of rupees , its tea exports, of 
the annual value of ov er 8 crores , its oil exports, of 6 crores Calcutta also 
controls some 200 coal mines and 300 tea gardens For these reasons, the 
ports of Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi and Madras have been taken as units of 
mdependent study 


There are twenty, 
tear circles in idl 


12 British India, excludmg Burma, has thus been divided mto twenty- four 
circles (mcludmg the four sea ports), the homogeneity of which has been 
decided on only after careful statistical examination and, m most cases, consultation 
with local officers 


^/on™”c cwcies admmistrative divisions and the economic circles into which I have 

divided India are shown m map No 1, and their details are given m the statement 
on page 5 A brief descnption ofi the special features of each circle wiU be 
found in Appendix A 
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P0PUI.AT101T (m 
thousands) 

AND PER AOBB OF 
ODXTIVATED LA1,D 

Total aceeaoe showino 
PE mciPAL CEOPS (nr 
thousands op aches) 

Percen 
tage of 
each 
crop to 
total 
in 

column 

7 

Percen 
tage of 
eaoh 
crop to 
total 
in 

colnmn 

8 

Adxnmistiation 
or Province 

Economic Circles 

Districts comprised 
m each Circle 

1901 

1911 

Principal 

crops 

Annual 
average 
acreage 
1890 91 
to 

1894 95 

Annual 
average 
acreage 
1907 08 
to 

1911 12 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

B 

s 

9 

10 

Assam 

Assam ■< 

Brahmaputra Valley — 
Lakhimpur, Sibsagar, 
Nowgong Darrang, 

Kamrup, Goalpara 
Surma Valley — Sylhet, 

Cachar 

HM Bistrtcts — Garo 

Hills, Ehasi and Jaintia 
Hills, Naga HiUs, 
Lushai Hills 

' 

^ 6 842 
” 1098 

. 

6,714 

1186 

fRice 

J Oilseeds 
iTea 
(^Others 

3,898 

277 

326 

820 

4,299 

313 

348 

699 

73 3 
62 
61 
16 4 

76 0 
55 
61 
12 4 






Total 

5,321 

5,659 

100 

100 

Bengal 

i 

Bengal, North ■< 
cm and East- 
ern. 

i^orih Bengal — Jalpaigun, 
Rungpur, Dinajpnr, 

Malda, Rajshabi, Bogra, 
Pabna 

East Bengal — Mymen 

Singh, Dacca, Tipperah, 
Fandpur 

19,760 

1215 

21,912 

1365 

Rice 

Other food 

J grams 

1 Oilseeds 

Jute 

Others 

9,849 

1,776 

1,446 

1,837 

1,353 

9,532 

1,107 

1,491 

2,307 

1,614 

60 6 
10 9 

89 

113 

83 

69 4 
69 

93 
14 3 
101 






Total 

16,261 


100 

100 

Bengal with 
Onssa 

I 

Bengal, South •< 
em and Wes 
tern. 

1 

k 

Southern Bengal — Chit 
tagong, Noakhali, Bao 
kergunge, Khulna, 24 
Parganas 

Central Bengal — Murshi 
dabad, Nadia, Jessore 

Western Bengal — Bir 

bhum, Bniiwan, Ban 
kura, Hughli, Howrah, 
Jlidnapur 

Onssa — Balasore, Cut 

tack. Pun, Angul 

25,040 
" 1488 

26,797! 

1639 

'Rice 

Other food 

J grams 

1 Oilseeds 

Jute 
, Others 

12,947 

1,757 

779 

246 

1,497 

13,663 

1,182 

610 

451 

1,600 

75 2 
10 2 

45 

14 

87 

78 5 
63 

29 

26 

92 






Total ' 

17,226 

17,406 

100 

100 

Behar and 

Onssa 

Chota Nagpur 

Singhbhum, Manbhum, 
Ranchi, Hazaribagh, 
Palamau 

? 4,900 
t 717 

6,605 

868 

("Rice 

j Other food 
< grams 
Oilseeds 
(^Others 

4,337 

1,143 

789 

663 

4,587 

1,386 

344 

218 

63 5 
16 7 

11 6 
82 

70 2 
21 2 

63 

33 






Total 

6,832 

6,535 


100 

Behar with 
Darjeeling 

Behar -« 

Sorth Behar — Champa 
ran, Saran, MuzaSar 
pur, Darbhanga, Mon 
ghju’lpart), Bhagalpur 
(pait), Purnea, Darjee 
ling 

South Behar — Shahabad, 
Patna, Gya, Monghyr , 
(part), Bhagalpur 

(part), Southal Par 
ganas. 

^23,600 

1048 

24,019 

1164 

fRice 

BTieat 

Barley 

J Maize 

1 Other food 
grams 
Oilseeds 
^Othera 

10,749 

1,111 

837 

1,677 

4,686 

974 

2,493 

8,911 

1,198 

1,196 

1,440 

4,633 

1,155 

2,107 

47 7 
49 
37 
75 
20 8 

43 

111 

43 2 
68 
68 
70 
22 4 

66 
10 2 






Total 

22,527 

20,640 

100 

100 

United Pro 
Vinces of 
Agra and 
Oudh 

Agra Provin 
ces, East 

Eastern districts — ^Mir “1 
zapur, Benares, Jauu 
pur, Ghazipur, Baiba, 1 
Azamgarh J 

Sub montane districts — j 
Gorakhpur, Basti J 

11,402 

1238 

11,334 

1219 

"Rice 

Wheat 

Barley 

Maize 

J Gram 

1 Other food 
grams 
Oilseeds 
Sugancane 
^Others 

2,723 

795 

1,295 

310 

716 

2,328 

360 

383 

319 

2,514 

778 

1,469 

433 

631 

2,532 

273 

333 

333 

29 6 
86 
14 0 
34 

7 8 
25 3 

39 

39 

36 

27 0 
84 
15 8 
47 
68 
27 2 

29 

3 6 
36 






Total 

9,209 

9,296 

100 

100 
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THODSANPS) 

AND PER ACRE Of 

Totae acreaoe showtoo 

PBlUCIPAL CROPS (rs 
THOUSANDS OP ACRESl 

Perceu 

Peroen. 

i 



CTTLSIVaTED IiAKD 




tago of 

tage oi 



















Administration 
or ProTOice 

Beonomio Circles 

Districts comprifed 
in each Circle 



Principal 

crops 

Annual 

average 

Annual 

average 

crop to 
total 

crop to 
total 




1901 

1911 

acreage 
1890 91 

acreage 
1907 08 

column 

7 

column 

8 







to 

to 








1894 95 

1911 12 



1 

O 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 






rmeat 

448 

243 

14 7 

82 






Jo war 

464 

654 

14 9 

21 9 

United Pro 
Tuices of 

Bundelhhand 

Jhansi, Jalaun, Hamic ( 
pur, Banda C 

2,106 

690 

2,208 

740 

Gram 

< Other food 
grains 
OJseeds 

837 

714 

819 

766 

27 4 
23 4 

27 4 
25 7 

Agra and 





286 

340 

94 

114 

Oudh 





(_Others 

312 

160 

10 2 

54 






Totad 

3,051 

2,982 

100 

100 



The Boob — Saharan "I 










pur, Muzafiarnagar, 










Jleerut, Bulandshahr, 
Aligarh, Muttra, Agra, 
Etah, Mainpuri, 

ParruLhabad, Eta 
wah, Cawnpore, 



rpico 

4,876 

3,447 

16 2 

114 



Fatehpur, Allahabad 



meat 

6,343 

5,284 

17 8 

17 6 



Bill districts — ^Dehra 



Barley 

3,138 

3,424 

10 4 

114 



Dun, Garhwal, A1 



Jowar 

1,607 

1,640 

63 

54 

Dnited Pro 

Agra Pro 

mora, Namital 



Bajra 

1,348 

2,370 

45 

79 

vmcea of 

vinoes, North-^ 

Central districts — Bij > 

34,184 

33,640 

Maize 

1,163 

1,788 

38 

69 

Agra and 

and West in 

nour, Moradabid, 

Budaon, Barcdly, 

{ 1 137 

1118 

Gram 

4,708 

3,356 

16 7 

112 

Oudh 

eluding Oudh. 

1 


Other food 

3,778 

4,436 

12 6 

14 7 


Pilibhit, Shajahan 



grams 







pur 



I Sugar cane 

889 

868 

30 

2 9 



Oudh — Kheri, Bah 

1 


1 Cotton 

1,014 

1,138 

34 

38 



raioh, Gonda, Py 
zabad, Barabanlu, 



[.Others 

2,199 

2,343 

73 

78 












Sitapur, Hardoi, 

Unao, Luclmow, Bae 
Bareli, Sultanpur, 



Totad 

30,052 

30,094 

100 

100 












Partabgarh ^ 









r 

J etch JDodb — Shahpur,' 










Gujrat 



Wheat 

6,299 


28 4 

32 0 



Bechna Doab — ^Lyall 



Barley 

996 

819 

53 

43 



pur, Jhang, Gujran 



Jowar 

HUM 

736 

10 8 

' 38 



wala, Sialhot 



Bajra 

1,174 

1,131 

63 

59 



Ban Doab — Multan, 



Maize 

884 


47 

46 



Montgomery, Lahore, 


17,543 

940 

16,957 
884 “ 


2,658 

2,945 

14 2 

15 4 

Punsah' with 

Punjab, East -t 

Amritsar, Gurdaspur 


Other food 

2,772 


14 8 

79 

Delhi 


Eastern districts — ^Ho 


grains 




t 



shiarpur, JuUundur, 



Oilseeds 

738 

876 

40 

46 



Ludhiana, Perozopore, 



Cotton 

614 

911 

33 

48 



Hissar, Eohtah, Gur 
gaon, Delhi, Karnal, 
Ambala 


V. 

Others 

1,525 

3,211 

82 

16 7 





Total 

18,667 

19,172 

100 

100 

Bill districts — ^Kangra, 
Simla 













' 

Wheat 

2,277 

2,400 

40 0 

42 8 


r 

East of Indus — hluza 




Bailey 

436 

337 

76 

60 


1 

ffargarh, Jlianwali, 




Jowar 

361 

262 

62 

47 


1 

AttooL, Jhelum, 




Bajra 

693 

630 

12 2 

94 

Punjab '' and 

Punjab, West J 

Eawalpmdi, Hazara 


1 4,874 

r 866 

6,216 

Maize 

417 

437 

73 

78 

North West 

1 

Trans Indus — ^Pesha 


930* 


279 

367 

49 

64 

Frontier 

1 

war, Kohat, Bannu, 




Other food 

616 

480 

91 

8 6 

Province 

1 

Dera Ismail Khan, 




grains 




i 

Dera Ghazi Khan 

J 



Oilseeds 

345 

263 

61 

47 






Cotton 

146 

131 

25 

23 



I 



Others 

235 

412 

41 

73 






Total 

5,693 

5,609 


100 





f 

Rice 

681 

1,040 

20 7 

25 3 






AVheat 

498 

457 

161 

11 1 






Jowar 

492 

676 

14 9 

14 0 

Bombay 

Sind 

Upper Sind Frontier, 
Suklnir, Larhana, 


3,102 

940 

3,362: 

817"! 

Bajra 

Other food 

769 

249 

916 

422 

23 3 
75 

22 3 
10 3 

' 


Karachi, Hyderabad, 
Thar and Parhar 

> 



grains 

Oilseeds 

412 

327 

12 6 

79 

f 




Cotton 

100 

267 

30 

B5 





V. 

Others 

100 

110 

30 

26 






Total 

3,301 

4,115 

100 

100 
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\ND PEE ACEE OI 

CULTUATED LAND 

, J OTvr ACTE ICE snowc>o 

1 rnE>ciPAL crors (c> 

1 TnonSVNDSOFACnES) 

Percen 
fa go of 

Pc*cca 

1 tagoof 
each 


















Administration 
or Province 

Economic Circles 

Distncts compn'ed 
in each Circle 




Annual 

j Annual 

crop to crop to 
total total 






Pnncipal 

crop*’ 

avenge 

, average 






1001 

1911 

acreage 
1S90 91 

1 acrcaco 
1907 08 

column 

column 







to 

to 


j ® 







1894 96 

mil 12 


1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

1 8 

0 

< 10 






I 

Eico 

394 

1 200 

10 7 

1 81 






meat 

358 

1 218 

97 

OS 






Jowar 

C13 

1 648 

10 0 

17 0 

Bombay 

Gujarat 

PanehmahalSj Kaira, 

Ahmedabad, Broach, 

) 2,702 
[■ 724 

2,803 

8711 

B-ijra 

Other food 

481 

91C 

423 

1 764 

131 
24 9 

' 131 

1 23 7 



Surat 

) 


grams 

Oilseeds 

\ 149 

1 

1 144 

40 

45 






Cotton 

GOG 

1 773 

181 

i 24 0 






Others 

lOG 

SS 

20 

28 






Total 

3,683 

1 3,218 

100 

1 100 





r 

Rico 

782 

974 

01 C 

00 5 

Do 

Eonban 

Thana, Kolaba, Ratna 

3,039 

3,111 J 

Othci food 

388 

516 

30 5 

32 0 


1 

gin, Kanara 

2 393 

1 9321 

giam** 

Others 

100 

120 

79 

75 






TOTiL 

1,270 

1,610 

100 

100 




Khandesh — West Khan 

'I 

_ 

■Wheat 

1,601 

1,055 

70 

52 




dosh, East Khandesh 



Jowar 

7,0G0 

6,019 

34 4 

29 9 

Do 

Deccan « 


Deccan Plateau — ^Nasik, 
Ahmednagar, Poona, 

,8,787 
’■ 428 

9,220 

458“ 

Bajra 

Other food 

4,108 

3,021 

4 525 
3,C0S 

20 3 
17 7 

22 5 
18 3 



Satara, Sholapiir 

grams 







Karnatal — ^Bijapur, Dhar 



Oilseeds 

1,497 

1,204 

73 

03 




war, Belgaum 



Cotton 

2,143 

3,103 

10 4 

15 4 



v» 

Others 

400 

477 

23 

24 






Total 

20,516 

20,111 

100 

100 






■Wheat 

901 

318 

13 4 

43 






Jowar 

2,237 

2,500 

33 2 

35 3 




? 2,764 
y 409 

3,057 

421“ 

Other food 

084 

898 

101 

12 4 

Central Pro 

Berar 

Buldana, Akoia, Amraoii, 

grains 





Vinces 


Yeotmal 

Oilseeds 

690 

230 

SS 

33 





Cotton 

2,229 

3,132 

33 1 

43 2 






Others 

94 

109 

14 

15 






Total 

6,741 

7,253 

100 

100 



r 

Nerbudda Valley — Hosh 








t 



angabad, Nat^mghpur, 
Sangor, Damob, Jub 


r 

Rico 

4,346 

5,320 

25 7 

20 0 




bulpore, Mandla 



IVheat V 

3,910 

2,832 

23 1 

14 3 




Wamgunga and Maha 



Jowar 

1,288 

1,974 

70 

10 0 




nadi basins — Sconi, 

,9,877 
” 684 

11,003 J 
6801 


791 

980 

47 

49 

Central Pro 

Central Pro ^ 


Clianda, Balaghat, 

Other food 

1,291 

4,525 

10 4 

22 8 

vlncos mth 

Vinces 


Bhandara, Drug, Ra! 

gmms 




11 0 

' Sambalpur 



pur, Bilaspur, Sambal 



Oilseeds 

1,975 

2,303 

11 7 



pur 



Cotton 

715 

1,252 

42 

03 


/ 


South Western districts — 


1 

Others 

004 

C2G 

36 

32 




Nimar, Betul, Clihind- 










wara Nagpur, Wardha 













Total 

16,926 

19,812 

100 

100 






Rice 

1,731 

4,680 

32 0 

39 7 




1 


Jowar 

928 

1,303 

17 2 

US 






Bajra 

325 

723 

0-0 

03 

Madras . 

Madras, North 
Eash 


Ganjam Vizagapatam, 
Godavari, Kistna, 

7 10,897 
( 2 017 

12,087 J 
10401 

Ragi 

Other food 

OOJ 

1,047 

791 

1,935 

42 
19 4 

c-s 

10 7 



Guntur, NcUoro 

J 


Oil'^eods 

380 

m 


55 






Cotton 

206 

323 


28 






Others 

549 

1,197 

10 2 

10 4 






Total 

5,402 

11,559 

100 

100 
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i8 





POPULATIOK (in j 
THOUSANDS) j 

and per oulti 
vated land 

Total aoblaoe sHorvnto 






PKINOIPAL OBOPS (n 
THOUSAimS OB ACBES) 

Peroen 
tage of 

Percen 
tage of 









each 
crop to 
total 
m 


Administration 
or Province 

Economic Circles 

Distncfc comprised 
m each Circle 



( 

Pnncipal 

crops 

Annual 

average 

Annual 

average 

crop to 
total 
m 




1001 

1911 

acreage 
1890 91 

acreage 
1907 08 

column 

7 

column 

8 







to 

to 








1S94 95 

1911 12 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 





f 

Rice 

338 

328 

48 

43 






Jowar 

2,102 

2,149 

29 9 

27 9 






Ba^ra 

, 526 

609 


79 

Madras . 

Madras, North 

Bellary, Kumool, Anan 

] 

3,899 

655 

6,000 , 
OlO'^ 

Ragi 

Other food 

1 298 

1 2,137 

294 

2,605 


39 
33 8 



tapur, Cuddapah 


gmins 

Oilseeds 

' 506 

491 

IRI 

64 








! Cotton 

1 734 

929 

10 4 

121 





V. 

others 

f 390 

1 

301 

56 

37 






Total 

1 7,031 

7,708 

100 

100 


f 

Centrcl districts — Chit 

"I 



Rice ' 

^ 3,122 

4,159 

26 7 

25 9 



toor, Chingleput, North 

1 


Jonar ^ 

1,498 

1,725 

12 3 

10 8 



Arcot, South Arcot 

1 



Bajra 

1,906 

2,311 

16 7 

14 4 


Madras, South « 

Gamcn Valley — Salem, 

1 

18,850 

^1653 

19,464^ 

1214*^ 

Eagi 

i 1,103 

1,427 

90 

89 

Do 

Coimbatore, Tnohino 
poly, Tanjore 

1 

Other food 
grains 

2,417 

3,028 

19 9 

18 9 



Southern diiincis — 

II 



Oilseeds 

813 

1,453 

67 

91 



Madura, Pamnad, 

1 



Cotton 

584 

989 

48 

62 



Tinnevelly 




Others 

' 700 

940 

59 

58 



1 



Total 

12,143 

16,038 

100 

100 



[ 



Rice 

1,205 

1,480 

64 7 

60 3 



' I y 

4,037 

2167 

4,334 J 
1 7651 

Other food 

103 

138 

65 

66 

Madras ivith 

JIadras, West 

Nilgiris, Malabar, Coorg, 

grams 





Coorg 


' South Canara I J 

Co0eo 

114 

76 

61 

31 


! 


i 

J Others 

1 

' 441 

762 

23 7 

31 0 



i 



1 

1 Total 

1 

1,853 

2,456 

100 

100 


Sir Roiiert cifien’s 1 4 gy lividiHR India mto a number of independent economic circles, a serious 

ctificisms on Indian •' ° ciio-r,, r,- 

price statistics attempt has been made to meet the criticisms of the late bir Robert Ginen, who 
m answer to Sir David Barbour’s queues before the Gold and Silver Commission 
said as follows — 

“ Nobody would hke, more than I would, to see a very good study of Indian 
prices Each place I should like to see taken by itself, and aU the articles 
belongmg to that place, and a good mdex number framed for about 50 places, 
and if you could mclude wages [as well, so much the better Then I thmk 
you might have somethmg which would enable you to arrive at very mterestmg 
conclusions (You are asking more for India than you have given us for England, 
have you not ?) I am, certamly , but there is one leason why you would not 
regime to have so many places in England, that it is a much smaller place than 
India, and the facilities for communication are very great 

If I might make a remark, it is not in any ofiensive way that I am gomg to speak 
it, there are a great many prices for India, but they are pubhshed without any 
note or comment of any kmd, and without explanations of apparent discrepancies 
from year to year, or between place and place That seemed to me very important 
and at any rate the prices should be much more useful to outsiders hke myself 
if they were carefully annotated and mvestigated ” (Mmutes of Evidence — Gold 
and Silver Commission, Volume 1, 1888 ) 
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Period embraced in the enquiry 

16 ^lie terms of reference required the enquiry to be limited to the fifteen The penofl corerea 
years, 1895 — 1909 But for reasons explamed m Appendix 0, deahng with the con- ^enfls^no^SDO 
struction of mdex numbers, and as this period commenced with a series of, more 
or less, severe famines and ended with a period of highly inflated prices, I 
have considered it advisable to extend the period of the enquiry backwards to 
1890, especially because the five years, 1890 — 1894, have been taken as the base 
for purposes of comparing the statistics of all later years, and also because it is 
desirable to go back a few years prior to the period of violent fluctuations in 
prices, m order that a sufficiently detached pomt of view might be obtamed The 
enquiry has also been brought up to the, end of 1912 Records from 1890 were 
found, on the whole, to be fanly accessible, though, m very many cases, much 
wheat had to be winnowed from a deal of chaff and stubble but it has not been 
found possible to go back to eaiher years 

Tours 

■'16 Messrs Sharras and Gupta and myself made extensive tours m all Tiic object oi 
parts of India with a view to collect and correlate lehable statistics of prices cconomic*citcles 
and wages, and to examme the question of the rise of prices locally The 
places visited in each circle were typical and are shown in map No 1 published 
with the report M e visited 92 places in all I myself visited most of the 
central and important places and was sometimes accompamed by one or both 
of my assistants The lattei also visited some places by themselves The 
mam object of these visits was, as mentioned above, to collect ‘statistics on the 
spot, and also to examme the present method of collecting statistics of prices 
and wages, fmanshed to the Director-General of Commercial Intelhgence, and 
the general economic condition of the district Before proceedmg on tour, I 
commumcated to Distnct Officers and non-official bodies,) details of the statistics 
required, questions mtended to be discussed and facts proposed to be exammed 
We interviewed both officials and non-officials, and discussed "with them various 
questions connected with the subject of the enquiry We exammed the leadmg 
citizens of the distnct, bankers, merchants, landlords, tenants, and labouieis 
The tours were thus mvaluable as a means of understanding and studymg local 
conditions I should add that wherever we went we received every possible help 
from both officials and non-officials and my cordial thanks are due to them 
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CHAPTER III. 

Collection of M.'itenals. 

The scope oi tiic 1 7 I was much impressed at the outset of the encjuiry by the absence of statistics 
sioiisHcs coUected, p^ges and wages which would enable one to judge, even with approximate 
accuracy, the extent and effects of the change m price levels in the country It 
was, theiefore, necessary to collect various classes of statistics, includmg those 
, of prices and wages, from independent sources, and the collection, sifting and 
correlation of these have mvolved an immense amount of labour and trouble 
Special effort was also made to collect statistics up to the latest date pos- 
sible The statistics now published will, I hope, be found to be a collection of 
statistics of Indian prices and wages, more comprehensive and lehable than any, 
previously collected These include prices from 1890 to 1912 of as many articles 
as were available m each pait of India , wages, foi the same peiiod, of skilled and 
unskilled labour m large cities and industrial ceuties and other urban and rural 
areas, acreage under cultivation and outturn of each ci op for each year up to 
1911 , statistics of rainfall divided into months and seasons , statistics of popu- 
lation , statistics of external and mtemal trade , statistics of comage, currency m 
circulation, absorption of gold and silver, balance of trade statistics of 
the world’s production of gold , statistics of pnees m other countnes of some 
of the most important commodities exported from and imported mto India , 
statistics of railway transportation charges m India, and of freights to and 
from foreign countries , statistics of the world’s production of wheat, nee, 
cotton, sugar, etc , statistics of the growth of railway and other communications 
in India , and bankmg and other miscellaneous statistics 


Statistics op Prices 

commodihes” ^ ^ general plan followed in the enquiry was to select a comprehensive hst 

of representative staple commodities and trace the course of pnees of each, from 
year to year, from 1890 to the latest possible date, in most cases the statistics 
having been brought up to the end of the calendar year 1912 

19 The first step m the enqmry was, therefore, to determine the com- 
modities for which price statistics should be quoted, the object bemg to obtam a 
result, representative, as nearly as possible, of the cost of livmg and the mdustrial 
life of the commimity as a whole As many as possible of the mam staple articles 
of Indian production and consumption have been selected, consistent with the pos- 
sibihty of obtainmg continuous price quotations and Avith the avoidance of duph- 
cation and also the preservation of proportion as between several divisions and 
classes mto which commodities have been divided Manufactured articles as well 
as raw materials have been included though speciahsed fines fiave been avoided 
Choice was, however, in some cases limited by the difficulty of securing con- 
tinuous quotations of certain articles On the whole, the fist is a fairly com- 
prehensive one and the items have been classified in thirteen general gioups The 
Allowing hst shows the articles which have been included and the classes into 
which they have been grouped 
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L/ist of Articles 


— 

Botar ical Names of Source 

— 

Botinical Names o£ Sonroa 

I Food-geains — Cereals 


V Other articles 




OF FOOD — contd 


1 Eice 

Oryza sativa Lmn 



2 Wheat 

Tnticum sativum Lmn 

(^) Condiments and 


3 Wlieat-'flour 

JJ » 

spices — contd 


4 Barley 

Hordeum vulgare Lmn 



6 Jowar or oholam 

Andropogon Sorghum 

7 Catechu 

Acacia Catechu Willd 


Brot 

8 Coriander seed 

Coriandrum sativum 

6 Ba]ra 

Pennisetum typhoideum 


Lmn 


Rich 

9 Cunun seed 

Cumenum Cymmum Lmn 

7 Maize 

Zea Mays Linn 

' 

zeylanicum Breyn 

8 Eagi or Mania 

Eleusine coracana 

10 Ginger 

Zingiber officinale Roscoe 


Gaerln 

11 Methi (Fenugreek) 


9 Oats 

Avena sativa Linn 

12 Saf&on 

Crocus sativu Lmn 

10 Kodon 

Paspalum scrobiculatum 

13 Tamannd 

Tamanndus indica Lmn 

1 

linn 

14 Turmenc 

Circuma longa Lnn 

11 Kangni or Eakun 

Setana italica Beaitv 



12 Satin 

Oryza Sps 



13 China or Van 

Panicum mihaceum Linn 

{ii) Animals and am 


14 Veragu 

93 99 99 

mal produce 




1 Fowls 


n Food-grains — Pulses, 


2 Chicken 


Peas or split peas 


3 Beef 

1 



4 Mutton 


1 Gram , 

Cicer anetinum Lmn 

5 Meat, goat 


2 Axahar or Eed gram 

Cajanus indicus Spreng 

6 Eggs, Fowls 


3 Miisur 

ErvumLens Linn 

7 „ Ducks 


4 Mung or Green gram 

Phaseolus radiatus Linn 

8 Milk 


6 Matar 

Pisum arvense Lmn Pis- 

9 Ghee 



um sativum Lmn 

10 Butter 


6 Khesan 

Lathyrus sativus Lmn 

11 Curd 


7 Urd or Kalai or Black gram 

Phaseolus Mungo Lmn 

12 Kheer 


8 Kiilthi or Horse gram 

Dohchos biflorus Lmn 



9 Moth 

Phaseolus acomtifolius 

{in) Others 



Jacq 


1 

10 Barbati or Indian bean 

DoUchos Lablab Linn 

1 Salt 




2 Fish 

1 



3 Omon 

Album Cepa Lmn 

ni Sugars 


’ 4 Garlic 

Album sativum Lmn 



5 Potatoes 

Solanum tuberosum Lmn 

1' Sugar, refined 


6 Bnnjals 

Solanum Melongena Lmn 

2 „ unrefined (Gur or Jag- 


7 Pulbul 


gery) 


8 Sago 

Metroxylon Sagus Rottb 



9 Arrowroot 

Curcuma angustifolia 

IV Tea and Coffee 


V 

10 Mahua 

RoA) 



Bassia Sps 

1 Tea 

Camellia Thea Lmn 



2 Cofiee 

Coflea arabica Lmn 

Cattle food — 




1 Grass 


V Other articles of food ] 


2 Straw 




3 Bran 


(i) Condiments and spices 


4 Bhusi 


1 Aniseed 

Pimpinella anisum Lmn 



2 Black pepper 

Piper nigrum Lmn 

VI Oilseeds, oils 


3 Betelnut 

Areca Catechu Lmn 

and oilcake 


4 Chilhes 

Capsicum Sps 



6 Cloves 

Eugenia caryophyllata 

Seeds — 

- 


Thunh 

1 Eape and mustard 

Brassica Sps 

6 Cardamom 

Elettana Cardamomum 

2 Linseed 

Linum usitatissimum 


Maton 


Linn 
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List of Articles — contd 


— 

BotTnical Kames of Source 

— 

Botanical Names o£ Sonroe 

VI Oilseeds, oils and oil- 


X Hides and 


C4KE — contd 


Skins 


Seeds — contd 


Cow hides 


3 Sesamum 

Sesamum indicumHO 

Buffalo hides 


4 Popp^ seed 

Papaver somniferum 

Goat skms 


Lmn 

Sheep „ 


5 Castor seed 

Ricinus communis lmn 



6 Earthnut 

Arachis hypogsea 



7 Niger 

Gmzotia abyssimca Oass 

XI Metals 


8 Cotton seed 

Gossypium Sps 



9 Cashew-nut 

Anacardium occidentale 

1 Copper braziers 



Lmn 

2 Spelter, hard 


10 Sorguja 

Guizotia abyssmica Cass 

3 Pig, iron 


11 Safflower seed 

Carthamus tmctorius 

4 Iron, hoop 



Lmn 

5 „ bar 


Oils— 


6 ,, sheets 


1 Mustard oil 

Brassica Sps 

7 „ rolled rod 


2 Cocoanut oil 

Cocos nucifera Innn 

8 Galvanised 


3 Linseed oil 

Lmum utitatissimum 

corrugated sheets 



Lmn 

9 Tm block 


4 Castor oil 

Rieinus communis Lnnn 

10 „ plates 


5 Oil sesamum 

Sesamum mdicum BO 

11 Yellow metal 


6 Safflower oil 

Carthamus tmctonus 



7 Oil Groundnut 

Lmn 



8 Dll mahua 

Bassia Sps 

XII Other raw AND 




M4NDFACTDEED 




articles 


OllcflilvG-* 


Coal 


1 Eape cake 

Brassica Sps 

Charcoal 


2 Castor oil cake 

Ricmus communis Lmn 

Coke 


3 Groundnut cake 

I Arachis hjpogaea Linn 

Kerosene oil 

Shellac 

Saltpetre 


VII Textiles— Jute 


Indigo 

Indigofera Sps 


r Corchoms capsularis 

Tobacco leaf 

Nicotikna Tabacum Lmn 

Jute, raw 

3 Lmn 

Myrobalan 

Phyllanthus Emblica 

I Corchorus olitarius 


Lmn 

} 

L Lmn 

Fire wood 

Cocoanut 

Cocos nucifera Lmn 

Jucb manufactures — 1 


Cocoanut kernel 


1 Twill bags 

2 Hessians 


XII Building 




materials 


VIII Textiles — Cotton 


Bricks 


Cotton raw — 


Tiles 


„ gmned 

Gossvpium Sps 

Lime 


„ unginned 

Surki 

‘ 

Cotton manufactures — 


Sand 


Yarns 


Kankar 


Piece-goods 


Khoa metal 

Cement 


IX Other Textiles 


Thatchmg grass 
Bamboos 




Teak wood 

Tectona grandis Lmn 

Silk, raw 


Sal timber 

Shorea robusta Gaertn 

Wool „ 


Jamoon wood 

Engenia Jambolana 

Hemp „ 

Crotalana ]uncea Lmn 


LamL 
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20 Vaiiations in piicps aftect all classes and individuals in the community, vpiioiesiie prices, 
u hethei pioducei, dealer oi consumei AVholesale puce ratios, especially those ponces* 
of raw materials, being inoie sensitive than retail puces, reflect industrial and 

trade conditions, while, from the standpoint of the cost of hving, retail prices 
form the most eftective basis for estimating the changes in the purchasmg power 
•of money, being, as they are, subject to variations m local and special conditions, 
and representing, as they do, in any event, the actual cost of the commodities 
to the consmner AA^holesale price quotations have, therefore, been kept 
throughout distmct from retail prices and separate statements are pubhshed of 
the tu 0 kinds of puces 

21 The retail trade in food-grains in India is still so organised that abnor- The connection 
mahties in prices, though much less than formerly, must be expected to occur ana retail prices ^ 
It should, however, be remembered that in some cases the connection between 

retail and wholesale prices is ^ ery close, while in others very small indeed In the 
case of markets with considerable stocks, the connection between retail and whole- 
sale prices IS exceedingly close , wholesale quotations differ shglitly from retail 
pnces and the differences are merely the cost and profit of retaihng In some 
markets the orgamsation is such that the influence of one individual predominates 
This forms a striking contrast to a market in which there are independent dealers 
In Muttra, accordmg to i\Ir iloreland, Dnector of Agriculture, Umted Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, one of the big shopkeepers fixes the puces at which he is prepared 
to sell, and the brokers carry his rates round to the other shops “ it is not 
necessary that the other dealers should sell at the same rates, but generally they 
do so with shght vanaLons ” In markets which are more or less restncted, 

“ the weigh men come from larger periodical markets in the district, and mform 
the dealers in the headquarters market of the prices that have been paid, and the 
dealers then fix the headquarters rates after consulting the Chaudhri This is 
very hire a ring , outsiders do not brmg gram to this market, the supplies being m 
the hands of these dealers, who get the gram from their agents in the villages ” 

22 It IS also necessary to remember that a close comparison between two small 
markets is apt to lead to false conclusions In some markets, sellers can 
control the supply if they can form, as it were, a ring in others, cultivators 
bring gram for sale without previous arrangement and shopkeepers have 
to watch arrivals before fixing their rates The daily variation in prices in 
some small markets is considerable, especially when they deal in exporting 
commodities and are m touch with the mam wholesale trade The rate at 
which a change of pnce takes place depends on the intimacy of the connection 
with the large wholesale trade markets The change of pnce which is produced 
by this contact is sometimes impeded by local causes In this connection 
i\rr Moreland says “ Bulandshahr depends on information from Khurja, Hapur, 
and Hathras, all of which are in connection with the mam wholesale trade of the 
country Muttra gets news daily from Hathras, but relies on telegrams from 
Calcutta and Bombay In Budaun, Messrs Kalli Brothers announce their buymg 
rates beforehand, and these set the standard for the season Fatehpur takes 
its rates from Bmdki market, but Bmdki m its turn is governed byCa-wnpore, 
which IS withm cartmg radius Jaunpur gets telegrams from Patna and Calcutta, 

Basti from various neighbourmg distnct«, and Gonda from Calcutta and 
Cawnpoie Unao is entirely governed by Cawnpore, twelve miles distant whilo 
Hamirpur with no railway yet, is also dependent on' Cawnpore but m a rather 
cunous way The local supplies of wheat m Hamirpur axe normally insufficient, 
the crop is not held up to a great extent after harvest, and as soon as local supplies 
are worked off, the rate settles to that of Cawnpore flus cost of carting Giam, 
on the other hand, is usually available in excess, and hence its price is lower than 
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that 01 Cawnpore Ly the cost of carnage, but it local stocks run short it becomes- 
dearer than Cawnpore by the same amount ” 

Wholesale and retail 23 Statistics of Wholesale and Ketail prices of the commodities mentioned in 
geparafeiy!^^*^ pages 11 and 12 m all the twenty-four circles, with one eAception, v^z , 

the Konkan, here reliable wholesale puces were not available from 1890, have 
been compiled and aie published separately The souices from which quotations 
have been obtained and the method in which the statistics have been compiled, 
are described in detail in Appendix ‘B It has not been possible to include 
m each of the ciicles all the articles m the list, as many of them do not form 
staples of trade and consumption m some circles, and it has not been aluays 
possible to secure contmuous ciuotations for many of them for the entne period 
under mvestigation 

Index Numbers 


Object ol index 
numbers 


Period adopted as 
the base 


Tbe commodities 
selected 


Sources ol price 
quotations. 


24 If all prices went up or down together in the same proportion.it would be 
easy to measure the changes in the value of money Some prices, however, go up, 
while others go down, and, m tunes of great and rapid development, even though 
they may move in the same direction, they do not all change to the same extent 
To obtain a measure of the general trend of prices, resort is had to the method of 
index numbers A period is selected as the standard, and with the prices of this- 
penod comparisons are made of prices in other years, the prices being expressed 
in the different years as percentages of the price of the commodity m the standard 
or basic period In Appendix C of this Eeport, the chief points in the construc- 
tion of an index number are discussed in detail, viz , (1) the selection of a basic 
period, (2) the selection of commodities of which prices are to be taken, (3) the 
method of collecting price quotations of the commodities selected and the 
calculation of the ratios of these pnees to those of the basic period, and (4) the- 
averaging of these price ratios 

25 The basic period selected for the enquiry is the quinquennium, 1890 — 94. 
This IS a typical or normal penod unaffected by such circumstances as famine 
and unseasonal lamfall It w'as impossible to find, during the penod under 
investigation, any consecutive ten years, some portion of^ which was not seriously 
affected by exceptional circumstances It was, therefore, not practicable to 
select, as the Committee of the British Association recommended, a ten year 
basic period 

26 The commodities selected for the index numbers include raw and 
manufactured articles and, although it was impossible to mclude all articles 
bought and sold in the country, reliable quotations have been collected for a large- 
number of representative commodities and grades of commodities It will be 
noted that m the majority of the circles the commodities, of which price 
quotations have been obtained, are the products of the soil, as\is to be expected 
m a country m which those connected with agriculture are 73 per cent of the 
total population 

27 The sources of these quotations are, as described in Appendix B, the 
published records of Government, the price currents of the Chambers of Commerce, 
the account books of merchants, trade reports, and the price registers! of the 
local authorities in most of the districts into which India is divided 


TTeigiiting 28 Consideiable attention has been given to the question of “ weighting ” 

Statwticidns have disagreed as to whether all commodities should be given the 
, same importance in an index number It has sometimes been pointed out that the 

system of averaging w^hich gives an equal importance to all commodities, would 
not present a correct \iew of the general price level, the purchasing power of 
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money being much more afiected by a rise or fall in tbe price of an important 
article tbaii by a similar fall or use in tbe puce of an article of little or no 
importance In Appendix C, pages 207 to 212, the various methods of weighting 
have been criticised It has, with the sanction of the Government of India, 
been decided to adopt unweighted index numbers generally In addition to the 
unweighted index numbers, weighted index numbers for India Calcutta and 
Bombay have been constructed to anticipate theoretical criticism, the weights 
assigned to each class of commodities in these ciicles being described in Appen- 
dix C 


Foreign Price Levels 

29 The collection of puce statistics would have been mcomplete, without a statistics of foreign 
collection of statistics of the puces prevailing in other countiies, of articles similar scicc?ea°a^cies 
to those which are exported from and imported into India Statistics are 
published showmg the puces of wheat, uce, jute, cotton, barley, maize, sugar, 

tea, coffee, blackpepper, rapeseed oil, cotton yarn, cotton piecegoods, silk, 
wool, hides and skins, iron, copper, tm, zinc, and coal It has also been neces- 
sary to compare the general rise of puces m vaiious countries, by means 
of index numbers published by the statistical offices of the United Kmgdom, 

Belgium, France Germany, Italy, Canada, United States, Australia and New 
Zealand They have all been reduced to a base of 1890 — 94, the average index 
numbers for which have been taken as 100 Eeference has been made to some 
of these index numbers in Appendix C, ivhich deals with the constiuction of index 
numbers 

30 The sources of the, foreign price statistics and of the index numbers are Sources of foreign 
as follows — for the United Kingdom, the publications of the Board of Trade Sumbere* 
deahng with prices, the Economist, the index numbers of' Sauerbeck %nl the 

price statistics on which they were based , for the United States, the publications 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor, for Canada, the special report 
on wholesale prices in Canada (R H Coates) published by the Department 
of Labor for Germany, statistics of prices and index numbers furmshed 
by the Imperial Statistical Office, Berlin, through the British Ambassador , 

Or Italy, statistics sent by the British Ambassador at Rome *and “ Statica dei 
Prezzi del frumento del pane, del vino, dello carm, dello burro, e del riso, in 
Milano ” (Jlilan 1909), “ II costo della veta” by Signoi M Alberti , for Russia, 
statistics furnished by the British Ambassador m St Petersburg The Australian 
price statistics have been obtained from the Federal Government’s Statistician 
and the New Zealand figures f^om the Mimster of Industries, Commerce and 
Agriculture These latter include Government statistics and also those contained 
in the memorandum on the course of Puces m New Zealand by Mcllwraith 
The statistics foi China have been foi warded by the British Ambassador in 
Pelnng, while those for Japan have been \ collected' through the British 
Embassy, Toluo, and the Imperial Japanese Consul-General, Calcutta The 
statistics of prices in Argentina ^ have been obtained through the Consul- 
General of the Argentine Republic, Calcutta 


Agricultural Statistics 

31 The prime factor which determines the puce level of agricultural pio- Statistics of area 
ducts in a country like India is the total produce of the commodities in the year and fUcir screes 
concerned In determining the causes of the rise of Indian price levels, ir has, 
therefore, been necessary to compile statistics of the area uader crops and their 
outturn The statistics of area under crops m each yeai aro published annually 
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by the Directoi Geiieial of Commercial Intelligence, in Volume I of the Agricul- 
tural Statistics, but they are of very varying value in the diffeient provinces 
The procedure followed in the difterent provinces in compiling these statistics is- 
described in detail in Appendix D of this lepoit 

Sfatisfics nnreimWc 32 In areas havuig a suborduiate revenue staff, statistics relating to cultiva- 
inBome cases tion are collected by this agency and aie, m mosl^ cases, fairly correct But 
where there is no special agency foi the collection of these statistics, they can hardly 
be relied upon In Bengal, Bihar and in the permanently settled parts of Assam, 
except, perhaps, m cadastrally sui\ eyed aieas, the figures aie practically guesses 
of the village Chowkidar (policeman) It is true they are reviewed and m some 
cases revised by district ofiicers, but thej also are guided by their general ideas, 
which may be far from correct 

Special features of 33 Statistics of acreage under cultn ation have been compiled foi each circle 
unto 'SfivSn, figures published m the “ Agricultural Statistics ” for the districts which 

constitute the circle concerned The footnotes appended to these statistics will 
show that the figures aie in some cases pjtmd facie inaccurate In most of these 
cases local authorities have found it mipossible to levise the inaccurate figures 
and I have consequently been compelled to mcoipoiate them as they aie 
Some alterations in the figures weie, howevei, necessary for reasons given 
below — 

As explained in Appendix D, the figures published in the ‘ ‘Agricultural Statis- 
tics ” for the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Piovince from 1906-07 have 
been calculated on an entnely different basis fiom those published foi the earlier 
years The provmoial authorities found it impossible to levise the figures for the 
earher years on the Imes of those for the later years They have, however, 
kindly furnished figures for the later j eais revised according to the method 
followed in the earlier years, and these have ,been adopted m the tables pub- 
lished with this report In some provinces, agam, figures under ceitain crops 
were not available for the eailier years and, m some cases, those under two or 
more crops were lumped together These have been split up according to their 
proportion m later years and the gaps m the earlier years have been filled up in 
consultation with the local authoiities Some incongruous figures for some 
districts have also been revised in the light of earlier and later figuies 
onmpMfant’MoT Statistics of the outturn of the more important crops are also pub- 

lished for each circle The method followed in calculating these will also be 
lound in Appendix D 

Statistics of Cattle 


Statistics of the 
nnmbet of plongb 
and Dnlcb cattle 


35 Few questions are of such vital importance to the cultivator as the supply 
of cattle for agricultural purposes Statistics showmg the number of cattle in each 
circle have been compiled to test the theory which has repeatedly been put forward 
by witnesses that the supply of cattle, both of milch cows and plough bullocks, 
was steadily decreasmg m consequence of the closing of grazing grounds and of 
pathways for cattle in villages, restrictions imposed on the grazing of cattle in 
forests, the spread of epidemic diseases and the slaughter of cattle for food or for 
the hide trade The sources from which the statistics have been obtained and tho 
method which has been followed in their compilation are explained m Appendix D. 
For reasons therein explained no great reliance can, I am afraid, be placed on 
these statistics 

Statistics op Eainfall 


fSi sf^afeUcs Most writers on the rise of Indian price levels have held that a pnmary, 

if not the pnmary, cause of the rise is a decrease m the supply of agricultural 
produce due to a deficiency of ramfall ‘ The rainfall of the year,” says 
Mr Atkinson in his paper on Rupee Pnces tn India, 1870 to 1908, “has been 
shown to have had the greatest influence of all conditions on prices in India 
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The fact that the crops m India are mainly dependent on the ' extent of the 
rainfall is 'sufficient evidence to show that when the rainfall is deficient, the 
crops also must he deficient , this results in the supply of necessaiies not equalling 
the demand, and puces rise ” Most of the persons consulted bj' us, in the differ- 
ent parts of India, also laid much emphasis on this question of ramfall as a pnme 
factor in the rise of prices and said that during the last two decades rainfall has 
been specially deficient and unseasonable m India To test the validity of these 
statements statistics of ramfall have been compiled for all the circles for the 
years 1890-1912 and tables are published showing the monthly rainfall in each 
circle j ear by year 

37 The failure of the monsoon is undoubtedly the greatest danger of Indian Oronpmg into 
agriculture It is not so much the total rainfall during the monsoons, ?s 
distribution during the several months in which it falls, that has an important 
bearmg on the success or failure of the crops The months have, therefore, been 
grouped in the several circles into periods of heavy, moderate, hght or no rain- 
fall, and the total rainfall in each of these periods in the different circles is also 
published 

38 The figures of seasonal ramfall have also been converted into percen- Scasonauamiau 

tages of the normal The normals have been based on" the average yearly percentages of the 
ramfall of the longest periods (generally 30 50 years) for which statistics 

are available and have been supplied by the Meteorological Department A 
compaiison of the rainfall of any year rvith the average fall of a short period 
will not justif}* one to conclude that the rainfall in that year was deficient or 
excessne It has, therefore, been necessaiy to compare the rainfalls of the 
several leais with the average rainfall of a much longer period, % e , the noimal 
rainfall, instead of the average rainfall of the qmnquenmum 1890-1894, which 
has been tahen as the base for all otliei statistics 

39 A separate table is also published showing the years in which the rainfall Deficiency tables 
m the months of heaviest fall has been more or less deficient as compared with 

the normal This is based on a table published by Dr Walker, Director General 
of Observatories in India, companng the deficiencies of rainfall in different 
countries of the whole world Dr Walker’s table has also been reproduced 

40 A senes of charts has also been prepared to show, at a glance, for each tiintts 
year and for each circle, the actual and the normal rainfall in the several seasons 

The normal has been represented by a straight line, while the fluctuations of the 
actual have been shown by pillars above or below the line When these charts 
are compared with those of pnees, the importance of rainfall as a determmant of 
Indian pnee levels will be clearly seen 

41 A brief description of the special characteristics of ramfall in the different Mcihods of 
parts of India and the methods in which the statistics have been compiled wiU be 
found in Appendix E 

Statistics of Wages 

42 The object of the statistics of wages is to mdicate the changes m the object of Wage 
standard rates of wages, that is to say, changes in the material prosperity of the 
working classes Vanations m the cost of living affect wages only slowly, and 

it IS necessary to see whether wages have risen m response to the rise m the 
cost of hvmg and how such rise in wages compares with the rise m the general 
pnee level 

43 The pnncipal record of the statistics of wages is the ‘ ‘Trices and Wages, ” wage 

which shows the average wages per month of “unskilled” and “skilled” labour wages » unreliable 
in certain selected (but not always typical) districts in each province since 1884 
But the information given is not a rehable mdex of the fluctuations in the 
earnings of the different workmg classes in India A, syce or horse-keeper is 
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Collection of Wage 
Statistics 


Classification ol 
Wage earners 


taken as representative of a domestic servant, but tbe class represented is very un- 
important A common mason, carpenter and blacksmith are taken as types of 
skilled labourers and one rate of wages is published for all of them, though their 
remuneration is actually far from equal The group, “unskilled labour”, is 
represented by only an able-bodied agricultural labourer, which expression itself is 
but too vague No discrimination has also been made ’between the rates of 
wages of the different working classes prevailing in rural and urban areas and 
industrial centres, and in many cases, cash wages for labourers employed in 
towns or their neighbourhood, which are in no way typical of the rate prevaihng 
in agricultural areas, have been letiirned as rates of wages for agricultural 
labourers 

44- On the whole, it has been found impossible to utihse the statistics 
published in the “Prices and Wages” for agricultural labour and for common 
masons, carpenters or blacksmiths as representing skilled labourers, espepially 
as the statistics are in many cases wholly unreliable 

45 The first step m the collection of wage statistics in this enquiry was the 
selection of the different classes of wage-earneis and their classification It was 
not possible to obtain statistics of wages on as large a scale as that on which those 
of prices have been obtained, but the ground coveted is very considerable The 
wages which have been collected are, it is believed, typical of most, if not all, other 
occupations for which it has not been possible to collect statistics 

46 In Appendix Gr has been described, m brief, the special features in 
the collection, classification and compilation of wage statistics The wage- 
earners have been divided into four classes — those employe! in industries, in 
important cities with a large population, m smaller towns and in rural aieas 
The followmg statement shows the different classes of wage-earners for whom 
statistics have been collected and the groups into which they have been divided 
As in the case of prices, index numbers have been calculated for all the wage 
statistics and are published separately, the average of the years 1890-94 being 
taken as the base 

1 — Industi lal toaqes 
Wages in Industries, etc — 


Jute 

1 Leather 

Cotton 

Paper 

AVool 

Brewing 

Sugar j 

Railways 

Tea 1 

Other Factories and AVork- 

Coal 

! shops 


11 — Wages %n Imipoitant Toivns 


■iitisans 

General Labourer 

Domestic Servants 

Carpenter 

Cooly 

Coachman 

Blacksmith 

Beldar 

Syce 

Mason 

Driver 

Sweeper 

Bricklayer 


Bhisti 

Stone-cutter ' 


Durwan 

Polishman 

Brick-motdder. 

Painter 

Gmider 

Gla 2 aer 

Ashphaltman 

Grainer 

Lineman 

Markman 

1 

, i 

Punkha-puller 

Thatcher and Gharami 

1 
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Arti'?ans 


General Labourers | Domestic Servants 


Carpenter 

1 Cooly 

Coachman 

Blacksmith 

1 Beldar 

Syce 

Mason 

' 

j Sweeper 

Bricklayer 

Brick-moulder 

Stone-cutter 

N 

t 

1 Bhisti 

1 

* 

Pamter 

1 

1 

1 


IV — Rural Wages 


Village Artisans 

Agricultural Labourers 

Village Carpenter 

Ploughman 

Village Blacksmith 

Reaper 

Thatcher and Gharami 

Weeder 


Transplanter and Sower 


Driver 


Others 


Statistics of Trade 

47 The statistics of foreigner external seaborne' trade, as pubhshed m the Sfattshes of trade 
compilations of the Commercial Intelligence Depaitment, have been used for several 
purposes — 

» For calculating from the declared values average annual wholesale price 
quotations at the several ports m cases where independent quotations were not 
available In the Indian Customs Act, it is provided that the value of the goods 
imported or exported should represent (1) their wholesale cash price, less trade 
discount for which goods of the like kind and quahty are sold, or are capable of 
being sold, at the time and place of importation or exportation, as the case may 
be, without any abatement or deduction whatever, except (m the case of goods 
imported) of the amount of the duties payable on the importation thereof , or 
(2) where such price is not ascertainable, 'the cost at which goods of the hke 
kind and quantity could be delivered at such place, without any abatement or 
deduction except as aforesaid It is thus possible to use the Seaborne Trade 
statistics as a source of price quotations 

%% To show the growth of India’s foreign trade and the movements of the 
trade in the more important commodities, namely, cotton and cotton manufac- 
tures, tea, sugar, foodgrains and ]ute 

III To determine the surplus production available for export 

IV To show the movements of the imports of the necessaries of hfe and of 
articles of luxury as indicating changes m the standard of hvmg 

V For calculating the balance of India’s trade with foreign coimtries 

48 Three sets of statements of foreign trade are pubhshed, the first showing statcmenis oi 
the imports and exports of the whole of British India from and to foreign countries , 

the second, the unports and exports of British India excluding Burma from and 
to Burma and foreign countries, and the third the imports and exports of Burma 
itself from and to other parts of British India and foreign countries 

49 The imports are m all cases net imports both as regards value and quantity, 
the re-exports having been deducted Imports from and exports to foreign 
countries by parcel post have been mcluded, but not, as a rule, the contents of 
foreign registered letters received and despatched The imports and exports of 

D 2 
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Government stores have also been excluded from these statements Every one 
of the three sets of statements of foreign trade shows — 

" (1) The declared values of imports year by year from 1890-91 to 1911-12 

(2) The declared values of exports year by year from 1890-91 to 1911-12 

(3) The quantities of imports year by year from 1890-91 to 1911-12 

(4) The quantities of exports year by year from 1890-91 to 1911-12 

The first two sets (4 e , that for India, and that for India excluding Burma) 
show in addition the values of the imports and exports of all articles 
calculated at the average prices of the qumquennium 1890 — 1894 

50 Another set of statements shows the comparison between the declared 
values of the total imports and exports, and also those of some important classes 
of articles for each year and the average of the quinquennium 1890-91 to 1894-95, 
and the distribution of the differences according as they are due to"(i) fluctuations 
in quantities, (n) fluctuations in prices and (m) fluctuations in prices on the 
differences between the quantities of any year and the averages of the quinquen- 
nium 1890-91 to 1894-95 The percentage figures under head (u) above show the 
extent of the rise or fall m the price-level of the commodities concerned, the 
average price of the qumquennium 1890-91 to 1894-95 being taken as 100 These 
statements have been adapted with some amplification from a publication of the 
Board of Trade, London 

51 Statistics are also published of the total trade of the several provinces, 
carried by road, rail, river and sea and also India’s trade with other 
countries carried over the land frontier The value figures for these are not 
rehable and as they might lead to imsapprehension, only statistics of quantities 
are published Details regarding the sources and the methods of compflmg 
the statistics of trade will be found in Appendix H 


Communications 

62 Another set of exhibits shows the development of commumcations from 
1890 onwards, separately for each circle and for the whole of India It is well- 
known that in recent years the improvement of commumcations has played a most 
important part in the mternal development of the country The growth of railways 
and other means of commumcation has done much to brmg the different parts 
of India into contact with one another Railways have increased with great 
rapidity since 1881 To-day there are 33,000 miles of railway in India and Burma 
as compared with 25,300 miles m 1901, 17,300 miles m 1891, 9,900 miles m 1881, 
5,100 miles m 1871 and 1,600 miles m 1861 The followmg table shows the open 
mileage of railways in India (excluding Burma) during each of the years 1890 to 
1912 — 


Year 

MiloaiP 

Year 

Mileage 

1890 

1 

15,865 ' 

1902 

1 

24,573 

1891 

16,696 

1903 

, 25,452 

1892 

17,148 

1904 

26,956 

1893 

17,826 

1905 

26,805 

1894 

18,188 

1906 

27,503 

1895 

18,756 

1907 

28,345 

1896 

19,365 

1908 

- 28,953 

1897 

20,251 

1909 

29,962 

1898 

21,046 

1910 

30,542 

1899 

22,606 

1911 

31,268 

1900 

23,640 

1912 

31,981 

1901 

24,082 

s 
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63 Before railways were constructed, the cultivator derived little benefit from Advent oi rmiivaya 
an abundant harvest His markets were confined to a small area , and if the supply 
was greater than the demand, as it would be in a good year, prices fell and he 
lost the profits from the larger yield and sometimes found it more economical 
"to leave part of his crop uncut Railways have altered these conditions They 
have rendered possible the transfer of supphes from areas of plenty to areas of 
scarcity The smallness of the variations in prices in recent years, all over India, 
even in years of famine, and the feasibility of alleviating distress at a compara- 
tively small cost are perhaps the best justification of railway extension When one 
area is sufEermg from famine, another area is likely to have an abundant harvest, 
and it IS possible for the surplus produce of one part to supply the deficits of 
another In fact, famine no longer means scarcity of food supplies but mere 
scarcity of money to buy food which is always less difficult to meet It is no 
longer possible to find, as in the years 1802-1804, a period of terrible famine m the 
Deccan and Rajputana, while the price of bajra m Gujarat did not rise higher 
than 27 seers per rupee, for want of means to convey the surplus grains of Gujarat to 
the famine-stricken districts In 1864-65 and 1877-79, there was no famine m 
Gujarat but a very severe famine in other parts of India where owing to facilities 
of commumcations grain was exported from Gujarat, so that the price of bajra in 
Kaira actually rose to 7i and 9 seers m the two years In the United Provinces) 
in 1838, the price of wheat rose in Agra to 13i seers, while in Khandesh the price 
of jowai was as low as 61 seers In 1861 and 1869, there was again a famine in the 
Umted Provinces, and no failure of crops in Khandesh The railway, however, 
which had brought Khandesh into direct commimication with Agra, was the 
means of levelling up prices so that the price of wheat in Agra was 14 and 12 seers 
and that of jowar m Khandesh 16 and 12J seers During the twelve months 
ending September 30th, 1900, for example, food grams to the enormous extent 
of nearly 2,500,000 tons were imported into famine-stricken areas whieh in ordinary 
years exported about 250,000 tons It is evident that in a vast country like India, 
which is predominantly agricultural and where crop prospects are so widely divergent 
and distances so great, railways must exercise a great influence over prices 

54 Railway returns, it is interestmg to note, show that the ordinary trade, 

■during the last two decades, in millets, pulses and other minor food products has not 
been less brisk than that m articles of international trade such as wheat, cotton, oil- 
-seeds, and that movements of articles of luxury such as sugar, tobacco, spices, etc , 
have also very largely developed The advent of the railway has been of special 
advantage to the peasantry In all the large productive tracts, the introduction 
of railways is usually followed by the substitution of central markets, where 
“the producers are brought face to face with dealers and brokers and are no 
donger dominated by the village shopkeeper who would take over the crop from 
the cultivators at his own valuation, which is not often that of the market at which 
he himself disposes of it The villager is thus brought into touch with the outer 
world , he learns the ways of trade, and reaps the profit of bountiful 
harvests With the railways, there has been a remarkable development of 
the carting industry owing to the traffic between railway stations and the 
markets of the anterior Even the smallest cultivator has thus benefited, because 
his plough bullocks are no longer out of work for nearly half the year, or 
let out at the lowest possible rate The owner of a cart now keeps his cattle 
-at work for the greater part of the year at a remunerative rate, smee for 
distances of 30 miles and less, carts compete, generally speaking, successfully with 
the railway The mam effect of the great extension of railways that has 
characterised the last 20 years has been the steadymg influenee described 
above, which tends to the equahsation of prices In the tracts which have been 
recently opened out, the price of produce has obviously risen in accordance with 
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the intensity of the demand loi its sui plus elsewhere The Deccan and other regions 
of uncertain harvests have great seasonal fluctuations ^ Now, prices keep 
vithin comparatively moderate limits and it is no longer in the power of the 
local Bunnia to keep up puces highei than in other localities, allowing for the 
charges of transport 

55 The statistics published show the progressive open mileage of every 
railway and of the collective open mileage in each circle in each year from 1890 
to 1912 The statements have been compiled from information furmshed 
by the different railways The Railway Administration reports do not shon 
the mileage of railways by civil districts, but the total mileage of each railway as 
shown in these reports have been reconciled with the district totals furnished 
by the different Railway administrations 

56 With the extension of the Railway system, it has become more and 
more necessary to construct roads to feed the railways Before the advent of rail- 
ways, roads were tli e only means of communication for the exportation of surplus 
produce , and as the harvest season coincided with the drying up of the rivers, 
there was not much need for bridges except on the great trunk roads, while even 
on these, permanent bridges harm not to this day been constructed over many 
of the large riveis, femes oi floating bridges doing duty in their place The 
former roads v ere, in many cases, meiely embankments across low-lying places 
vnth easy graded approaches to rivers and cleared and linlced surfaces elsewhere 
With the introduction of lailu ays, conditions have altered and a demand for 
bridged and metalled communications have been created which v ould give access 
to the railway Ime at all times of the year Railways have thus had a great 
influence m stimulating progress in load-malang and developing the traffic to 
be earned over them 

57 The extension of Local Self-Government has also had a great influence 
111 the same direction Most provmces of British India are now provided with 
District and Sub-distiict boards, whose primary duty it is to apply the funds 
at their disposal to the maintenance and improvement of local commumcations, 
vhich have, under this system, been developed to a remarkable extent 

58 Siatistics are published shoving the piogressive total mileage of roads, 
metalled and unmetalled, m each circle and in all India, year by year, from 1890 
to 1912 They have been compiled from information furnished by District and 
Sub-district boards, Mumcipalities and Public Works officers regarding roads under 
then respective control The figures were not complete in some cases and 
have mvolved the most careful examination, allowance having had to be made 
for the transfer of some roads from one controlling authority to another Some 
roads originally metalled have gradually degenerated into unmetalled ones and 
some unmetalled roads having become unimportant have been gradually abandon- \ 
ed altogether Variations due to remeasurement, realignment, and erosion by 
livers, and sudden increases in mileages in some years by special famine rehef works 
constitute some of the, other causes of the peculiar fluctuations observable m 
the statistics pubhshed In the case of the districts of Luclcnow, Ganjam, Cooig, 
and the hill districts of Assam, it has not been possible to get any reliable 
information at all and they have accoidmgh been omitted altogether 

59 Roads and railways, together, have revolutiomsed the methods of 
transport, so much so that pack animals, on which the country was chiefly depend- 
ent for the purpose, have been almost entirely displaced by wheeled vehicles 
throughout the greater part of the country It is only where railways have not 
penetrated, that pack transport has preserved any important share of long 
distance traffic, except in sandy or hilly tracts where a considerable amount of 
local traffic is still dependent on this means of conx eyance 
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bO With tlie growth of conimumcations by nilwav and load there has been a Extension oi 
consideiable increase in telegiaphic communications The telegraph has hnked 
India on to i\ orld markets The Indian Telegraph Department transfers telegrams 
to the Indo-European Telcgrajih at Karachi , to the Eastern Telegraph Company 
at Bombay , and to the Eastern Extension, Australasia, and China Telegraph 
Company at Madias It has also wire connections with the Chinese Imperial ^ 
Telegraphs at Nampauiig in the Bhamo District, and with the Siamese Telegraphs 
at Myauaddy and Sinbyoodine and also interchanges with the telegraphic 
systems of Ceylon and Portuguese India, and of the Kashmir State 

61 The original taiift for messages between India and the United King- Redaction in 

domwas £5 pel 20 uords In 1868, this was reduced to £2-17-6, and m x 371 rates 

uas raised to £4-10-0 In 1875, the uoid rate uas introduced which was fixed 

at 3\ francs tid Suc7 or Teheran, and 5 francs vtd Turkey In 1881, the rates 
ueie increased to some extent but, in 1885, they -were again reduced to 5 and 4] 
francs respectn cly Since then the rates have been gradually reduced and an 
nnxioitant modification has recentl}^ been brought into force by which very 
much cheaper rates are charged for what are called Deferred telegrams Owing 
to the reduction in charges m recent years tlie tialfic lias developed to an 
enormous extent 

62 The following figures liare been obtained from the annual admmistra- cronth of leicgropb 

tioii reports of the Indian and Indo-European Telegraph Departments — business 
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63 In many inland parts of India, to-day, merchants daily receive copiOg 
of Reuter’s cables contairang the prices of various staples prevailing in the great 
markets of Europe It has frequentl}^ been pointed out that with the great 
increase in commumcations it is now possible for a Calcutta merchant to con- 
tract, through a clerk and the telegraph, uuth the manufacturer or dealer, at any 
of the world’s great centres of commerce, however distant, to sell him jute, 
hides, oilseeds, cotton, shellac or other Indian produce ]\Ir D A Wells in his 
book “ Recent Economic Changes,” quotes his own experience He journeyed 
from New York to Washington rvith an eminent Boston merchant engaged in 
the Calcutta trade Calling upon the merchant the same evemng after arrival 

in Washington he said “Here is something, Mr , that may interest you 

Just before leaving State Street, in Boston, yesterday forenoon, I telegraphed 
to my agent m Calcutta, ‘If you can buy hides and gunny-bags at — price, and 
find a vessel ready to charter, buy and ship ’ When I arrived here (Washington) 
this afternoon (4 pm), I found awaiting me this telegiam from my partner in 
Boston covering another from Calcutta, received in answer to my despatch of 
the previous day, which read as follows ‘ Hides and Gunny-bags purchased, 
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vessel chartered and loading begun ’ Here then, as an eveiy-day occurrence, 
was the record of a transaction on the other side of the globe, the porrespondence 
in relation to which travelled a distance equivalent to the entire circumference 
of the globe, all completed m the space of little more than twenty-four hours ” 

Freight Statistics 

64 The importance of freights as a factor in determimng prices, especially 

those of the great staple pioducts of agriculture and manufacture, is well known 

Freights have had a veiy great influence in the last 20 years in affecting ? eZotive 

price levels not only m different countiies, but in different parts of the same 

country and it w^as clear from the outset of this enquiry that without any effort 

to measure the extent of the changes in the cost of maritime and Eailway 

transport, this report would be seriously defective 

/ 

65 The decrease in Eailway transportation charges m India, during recent 
years, has had very important effects and on this important point it is worth 
while to quote the remarks of the Famine Commission of 1898 — 

“ It IS clear that the very marked tendency to equalisation of prices through- 
out India IS due to the great extension of raihvays and to the opening 
up of large tracts of country formerly provided with inadequate 
means of commumcation On almost all railways in India the sanc- 
tioned rates for gram vary from one-third to one-tenth of a pie per 
maund per mile In 1880, according to the Famine 

Commissioners, the charge for transport between the most distant 
parts of India connected by rail was about one anna per seer, and 
gram could be bought costing 24 seers per rupee in Northern India 
and sold with fair profit in Southern India at 8 seers the rupee 
At the present time, gram would be carried 1,000 miles for a little over 
10 annas per maund of 40 seers , and wheat selling in the Punjab at 12 
seers the rupee could, if on the line of rail, be placed off 1,000 miles- 
and sold at 10 seers per rupee ” 

66 Statistics have accordingly been compiled of the railway transportation 
charges for important articles of commerce for selected leads Maritime transport- 
ation charges from Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Karachi to foreign ports have 
also been tabulated and also for some classes of articles from London to the 
Indian Ports The sources from which the various rates have been obtained and 
the methods accordmg to which they have been tabulated are explamed m 
Appendix J 

Population Statist ics ' 

67 Statistics of population have been compiled from the census reports of 
1891, 1901 and 1911 In the first place, it is necessary to see whether population 
has increased more rapidly than the means of subsistence In the second 
place, an analysis of the census tables of occupation might give indications regard- 
ing changes m the industrial orgamsation of India and show whether there is a 
continuous exodus into towns where wage-earners obtain better remuneration 
for their labour The statistics of population might also be valuable as afford- 
mg a rough means of judging the effect of the rise m price levels Given the 
mcrease of prices during the period under examination, the earnmgs durmg the 
same period of those engaged in agriculture, manufacture or commerce, or of those 
belonging to professions, not to mention the less defimte category of the general 
unskilled labourers, and also the numerical strength of the different classes as 
shown in each of the census reports, it might be possible to gauge, to some extent, 
the effects of the price changes on the different sections of the population and 
on the country as a whole In India it is extremely, difficult , to show the 
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number engaged in each occupation Tbis, however is a difficulty which is not 
confined to India alone In the Umted States and m Germany, it has been held 
that a population census cannot be expected to give the requisite information 
regardmg occupation, and that a comprehensive mdustrial survey obtained by 
detailed mvestigation and spread over a considerable tune is to be preferred In 
the report of the Census of England and Wales for 1891 it is said, “A census 
. . does not supply data which are smtable for mmute classification or 

admit of profitable exammation m detail The most that it is reasonable to 
expect from data so collected is that they shall give the means of drawmg such a 
picture of the occupational distribution of the people as shall be fairly true m its 
mam Imes, though little value can be attached to the detailed features It is not 
wise to demand from a material a result lor the production of which it is unsmted ” 

Experts in industrial economics ha\e shown that in the English census also the 
returns of occupation are mcomplete m important particulars 
, 68 For the purposes of this enquiry abstracts have been compiled from the 

occupation tables of the census reports for 1901 and 1911, showmg the occupation according to 
of the population of the different circles and of British India as a whole under the 
following mam heads — 

A — ^Peoduoxion of Eaw Materials 

I Exploitation of the surface of the earth — 

1 Pasture and Agnculture — 

Income from rent of agncultural land 
Ordinary cultivators 
Farm servants and field labourers 
Growers of special products 
Eaismg of farm stocks 
Others 

2 Fishing 

Hunting 

II Extraction of minerals — 

Mines — 

Coal 
Others 

B — Teansfoemation and employment of 
RAW materials 

III Industry — 

Textiles 

Hides, Skins, etc 
Wood 
Metals 
Ceramics 

Chemical products, etc 
Food industries 

Industries of dress and the toilet 
Building industries 
Industries of luxury, etc 
Other industries 

69 It has not been found possible to compile a similar abstract for the 
census of 1891, on account of the many pomts of difference in the classification, and, 
more specially, as no diSerentiation was attempted m the census of 1891 between 
makers and sellers, who have been grouped under entirely different classes in 
the census of 1911 The reclassification of the figures of 1891 would, therefore; 
necessitate the sphtting up of a large number of heads arbitrarily, to brmg them 
into line with those of the 1901 and 1911 censuses No rehance could be placed 
on a compilation in which figures had to be mampulated arbitrarily and any 
comparison with mampulated figures would be altogether useless 

70 The difficulties of compilmg occupation tables and the maccuracies in- 
herent in the statistics published in the census reports are discussed m Appendix K 

VOL I E 


IV Transport — 

Transport by water 
„ by road 
„ by rail 
Other Transport 
V Trade — 

Banks, etc 
Trade in textiles 
Trade in other foodstuffs 
Other trades 


C — ^Public Administration and Liberal 
ARTS 

VI and Vn Pubhc force and Public Admin- 
istration 

Vni Professions and Liberal arts 

IX Others 

D — Miscellaneous 

X Domestic Service 

XI Others 

XII Unproductive 
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71 Tlie most important factor affecting the growth of population between 
1891 and 1911 was famine The familiar furies always in the train of famine are 
cholera, dysentery, and fever which play havoc with an already exhausted and 
enfeebled population In years of famine, m the last two months of the hot 
weather, when the stress on the people reaches its climax, the danger of 
cholera is particularly great It has been estimated that, during the two 
famines of 1896-97 and 1899-1900, the death roll exceeded the normal mortality 
of non-famine years by 5,000,000, of which the greater proportion occurred in 
Native States This abnormal mortality was, however, due, only in a small degree, 
to actual starvation , cholera, dysentery, fever, and other epidemics claimed 
most of the victims Another important factor to be remembered in connection 
with the statistics of population is the plague which commenced in the city of 
Bombay in September 1896 Between the date of the first official intimation of 
the existence of plague and the census of 1901, three-quarters of a million had 
died of this dreadful disease Since the Black Death of the fourteenth century 
there has never been such mortality from plague as m India between 1896 and 
1912 The mortality was even from 70 to 85 per mille, though at times it was 
considerably higher The Punjab had lost by 1912 about 2,250,000 persons from 
plague out of a total population of under 20,000,000 , the mortality in that 
Province was highest in the villages, but some of the towns also suffered severely, 
the town of Dinga having had the phenomenal mortahty of 119 20 per mille in 
1907 It IS interesting to note that the million limit in the plague mortality of 
all India in any single year was not reached till 1904, when 1,143,993 deaths were 
lecorded There were occasional fluctuations, as in 1908, when the plague 
moitality for all India dropped to 156,000, while in the previous year it was 
1 315,000 It IS indeed a remarkable thing that the statistics of population show 
the increase, which they do, between 1891 and 1911, when the period had 
witnessed two of the greatest of famines and for three-quarters of the time 
plague had raged throughout the country in a more or less ^orulent form At 
the same time remarkable economic changes have been at work — ^railways have 
been constructed , irrigation extended jute, cotton, and tea cultivation develop- 
ed , coal mines in north-eastern India, gold mines in Mysore, jute and cotton 
mills, etc , have all increased m number and all these have resulted in increased 
prosperity and the opemng up of many new avenues of employment 


Necessity ot 
compiling rent 
statistics and its 
difficulties 


Rent Statistics ^ 

72 Rent statistics are also published in order to show how far landlords 
have benefited by the rise in the prices of Indian produce If by the opemng up 
of the various parts of the country by railways and roads, exports have been 
encouraged (these exports being chiefly of agricultural produce), the effect of the 
development of India’s external trade may, in some degree, be to give a part of 
the resulting profit to landlords in the shape of mcreased rents The pitfaUs 
in this part of the work are more numerous than in any other It has been 
necessary to verify every step in personal consultation ivith experienced officers 
of the provi ces for which it has been possible to publish rental statistics 
A single statement of fact hardly applies even to a single province without 
very large exceptions The chief difficulties are — (1) The increasing accuracy 
of the returns of rents, resulting in the rise bemg overstated This is a very 
serious matter and in the Revenue Admimstration Reports of most zemindari 
provinces we find congratulatory remarks on the progress made in improv- 
ing the records One Director of Land Records has said that this fact robs 
the statistics of all value for comparative purposes (2) Sudden changes in the 
course of settlement It would, in come cases, be statistically inaccurate to 
compare the districts where the settlement has been revised during the period 
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under investigation vith districts of the same province where no revision has 
, taken place within that period, because in the former case there will be a sudden 
rise justified by events, some of which occurred before the period 1890-1911 (3) 

the large difierences m the classification of land tenures n the several provinces 
Is very puzzling (4) gram rents are also a source of difficulty, and each province 
it may be said, has its own peculiarities in this respect The figuies given in 
Administration Reports sometimes include, for the United Provinces, for 
example, an estimate of the value of rents m kind and the value of such rents 
has gone up automaticallv with the mcrease of prices If cash rents could have 
been estimated, it would still be most difficult, even if we were able to get at the 
Teal rise, to say how far this rise reflected a rise of prices The tenants are under 
some sort of protection as regards the period when rents may be raised, and 
the extent to v hich the rents may be enhanced must be taken into consider- 
ation The rent laws, such as those of Bengal and the Umted Provinces, ordinarily 
allow rents being enhanced in the same proportion as the rise in the prices of 
produce, after due allowance has been made for the rise m the cost of cultivation 

73 Rent statistics in Revenue reports, although givmg a fairly adequate 
indication of the fact that rents have risen during a certain period, cannot be 
taken as indicating altogether the extent to which rents have been influenced 
by prices Moreover, we may eliminate the efiect of increased cultivation by 
talang the incidence per acre, but there will still remain to be considered the 
changes in the character of the cultivation, such as the extension of cultivation 
to inferior lands or the introduction of irrigation 

74 The rent statistics published are for the United Provinces, the Central Pro- statistics published 

^ 111- TV, “od their sources 

Vinces and the Punjab For Bengal and also for Bihar and Orissa, statistics 

shov mg the increase in the amounts of road cess, wffiich are based on rentals, are 

published for typical districts and these will indicate, to some extent, the increase 

m the rents paid to landlords The sources from v hich these statistics have been 

obtamed and the reasons for which it has not been possible to publish the statistics 

for other provinces are explained m Appendix L 

Miscellaneous Statistics 

75 Statements have been prepared showmg the absorption of gold and staicments showing 
silver m India The quantity and the value of gold produced in India, the Snd"^Tcr*in*in?il 
quantities of gold imported and exported, the net imports of gold, the total 

receipts, the disposal of the progressive total together with the absorption of 
the year, and the average rate of exchange are all shown in separate columns 
in the statement The absorption of gold in India rose from Rs 6,20 lakhs 
in 1890-91 to Rs 11,97 lakhs in 1903-04, to Rs 22 crores in 1907-08, and to 
27,19 lakhs and 27 11 lakhs, in 1910-11 and 1911-12 respectively, so that the 
remark of Seydin 1868 in his vork on “ Bullion and Foreign Exchanges ’’that 
“ except during the fe v j ears of an occasional stagnation of trade, India is always 
an imjjorter of bullion to a considerable amount, sufficiently so indeed as to 
alarm Europe ” is still true It is interesting also to note that the remarkable 
increase in the absorption of gold has not been at the expense of silver India 
has also been absorbmg a much largei quantity of silver than before 

76 Another statement shous ho ly the Balance of trade in India has been Balance*! Trade, 
adjusted year by year since 1876-77 It is necessary to give a few explanations 

in regard to this statement On the one side of the account are the payments 
due to India for her exports, for the import of capital mto India, for remittances 
from foreign countries to persons residing in India mcludmg tourists , on the . 

other side, we have the payments due by India for imports from abroad, the 
Secretary of Slate’s drawings, the interest on capital invested m India through 
private channels, investment m other countries of the earnings of foreign. 

E 2 
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mercliants, lawyers and other professional men doing business m India, and employes 
in State and private service, the earnings of foreign steamers employed in the coast- 
ing and foreign trade of India, remittances to Indians residing m foreign countries 
and premimns on pohcies issued by foreign insurance companies, etc It is impossible 
to estimate many of these items with any' pretence to accuracy , I have, 
therefore, mcluded m the statement only such items for which statistical data 
are available The sea-borne trade figures of imports and exports m this 
statement exclude Government stores, as the former are paid for by Council 
bills, and the value of exports comparatively very small Frontier trade has also 
been neglected, although in recent years it has been of some importance, the 
grand total in 1910-11 of exports and imports having been 9| crores of rupees 
According to statistics, it generally results in a net import into India of 
articles to the value of about l-r crores Doubt has, however, been expressed 
as to whether the balance is in favour of or against India, and for the present 
purposes I have considered it best to neglect the frontier trade altogether In 
recent years, the Secretaryof State has always attempted to regulate his drawings 
of Council bills as far as possible in accordance with the demands of trade, and 
the total amount of his bills has generally been in excess of the amounts required 
by him to meet his sterhng habihties As explained in Appendix M, these extra 
amounts have been taken to strengthen the portions of the Currency and the 
Gold Standard Reserves held in England The imports and exports of enfaced 
rupee paper are only part of what should be classified under transfers of securities 
The figures include only the amounts which pass through the Public Debt Office 
accounts Securities, such as shares of jute or cotton mills, are sometimes 
remitted to and from India, but them amount cannot be estimated with any accu- 
racy The declarations in the bills of entry for imports and in the shipping bills 
for exports, which are examined by Custom House Officials, show the wholesale 
cash price less trade discount for which goods of like land and quahty are being sold 
at the tune and place of importation and exportation respectively The declared 
import prices, therefore, include shipping charges and freights, while the values 
of exports exclude charges for freight In a statement of India ’s balance of trade 

no adjustment on account of freight is, therefore, generally necessary, except for 
the coastmg trade As regards the balance left for adjustment, it should be noted 
that a small percentage of under or over-declaration in the values of exports 
or imports may make a senous difference in the total figures An error of two or 
three per cent makes a difference of several crores of rupees Thus, an over- 
valuation of only one ner cent for exports and an under-valuation to the same 
extent for imports would result in an error for 1911-12 of more than 3 crores 
of rupees in the final result It should also be remembered that the balance of 
trade of a country is never settled within any precise twelve months, but if a 
series of years be taken the balance outstanding at the end of the penod should 
not differ substantially from that outstanding at the commencement 

Brief account of the Indian Currency system and estimate of rupees 

IN circulation 

77 Many writers have held that the change in the system of Indian Currency 
from a silver to a gold standard has exercised a very important mfluence on 
the general price level of India Some have also held that pnces have gone up m 
India m consequence of the heavy coinage of rupees by Government m the last 
decade, which m their opmion has led to a redundancy of rupees m circulation It 
has, therefore, been considered desirable to give m Appendix M a brief account of the 
changes m the Indian Currency system and of the circumstances which necessitated 
the adoption of a gold standard The total amount of rupees m circulation from 
tune to time has also been estimated, and a memorandum added showmg the 
details of the calculation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Analysis of Variations in Price Levels. 

78 Tlie index numbers of wholesale pnces for the several classes into which what the taflex 
commodities have been divided and for the different economic circles have been 
summarised to show — 

(1) the extent of the rise, in the general level of prices m India , 

(2) whether the rise has affected all classes of commodities ahke or is 

especially marked m particular classes , and 

(3) whether the rise has or has not been especially marked in any of the 

homogeneous economic circles 

The extent of the rise of prices 

79 The next four tables show the index numbers of wholesale rupee prices Wholesale prices 
for India of all classes of commodities, as well as those of their equivalents m miJS prices^ 
gold converted at the respective rates of exchange of the different years con- 
cerned Wholesale prices have been used as they are more sensitive than retail 

prices m reflectmg industrial and trade conditions Eetail prices represent the 
cost of commodities to the consumer and, for estimating variations m the cost 
of hvmg, form a better gmde than wholesale prices Retail prices m India, 
however, correspond in their movements generally with wholesale prices, espe. 
ciaUy because, unlike European countries, the cost of retailing m India is 
extremely small The index numbers of retail prices m the different economic 
areas have also been pubhshed and will be exammed later on m showing how far 
wages have risen fan fossu with the mcreased cost of hving 

80 The fluctuations m price levels have been large m the maionty of the groups smoothed overages 

, 1. rm ^ e i °-i i i ° i ^ climloole cfleefa ol 

of commodities The prices of many groups have moved up and down more or less lomporary eansea 
rapidly, and the effect of temporary causes is clearly perceptible m the variations 
from year to year Thus, when agncultural conditions have been so unfavourable 

as to cause a decrease m the outturn of agricultural products, the prices of these 
products have risen and with favourable agricultural conditions and an mcrease 
in the supply, pnces have gone down To eli min ate the effec ts of these tempo- 
rary causes, smoothed averages are pubhshed for periods of five years, the first 
qumquemuum consisting of the basic period, and the subsequent qumquenmal 
bemg made up of the last four years of the previous qmnnuenmum and the year 
immediately following it 

Index Numbers jor India of Rupee Pnces of different groups of articles for the 

years 1890-1912 


Years 

Foodgrams — 
Cereals 

Foodgrams — 
Pulses 

Sugars 

Tea and coffee 

Other articles of 
food 

Oilseeds, Olid 
and oUcako 

s 

a 

1 

Ol 

-a 

& 

Textiles — Cotton 

Other textiles 

Hides and skins 

Metals 

Other raw and 
manufactured 
articles 

Buildmg 

materials 

General Average 

General Average 
of Gold prices 

1890 

93 

97 

99 


99 

97 

92 

102 

101 

95 

98 

100 

99 

97 

113 

1891 

99 

100 

100 

94 

97 

98 

94 

90 

97 

95 

98 

93 

99 

98 

106 

1892 

no 

107 

98 

103 

101 

101 

105 

95 

95 

90 

100 

99 

99 

103 

100 

1893 

103 

101 

102 

98 

103 

104 

103 

105 

104 

105 

100 

102 

101 

102 

96 

1894 

96 

95 

101 

no 

100 

100 

100 

102 

103 

109 

104 

101 

102 

100 

85 

1895 

94 

102 

98 

100 

94 

104 

103 

102 

99 

120 

105 

106 

104 

101 

89 

1890 

109 

114 

98 

94 

99 

109 

104 

102 

92 

111 

104 

108 

107 

106 

99 

1897 

148 

159 

101 

83 

no 

114 

92 

98 

88 

109 

105 

103 

109 

121 

120 

1898 

109 

116 

100 

78 

no 

101 

89 

91 

84 

113 

106 

101 

112 

100 

109 

1899 

100 

102 

97 

71 

109 

101 

97 

87 

94 

124 

122 

103 

113 

104 

108 

1900 

134 

139 

104 

07 

120 

122 

109 

108 

88 

116 

137 

112 

116 

123 

126 

1901 

no 

130 

101 

00 

117 

118 

101 

104 

83 

118 

121 

107 

113 

no 

120 

1902 

109 

no 

91 

06 

108 

114 

95 

102 

84 

120 

116 

104 

120 

111 

115 

1903 

101 

100 

92 

00 

100 

100 

103 

100 

93 

130 

no 

106 

122 

107 

111 

1904 

97 

99 

90 

05 

100 

95 

109 

121 

91 

141 

113 

no 

125 

106 

110 

1905 

112 

115 

105 

06 

116 

112 

127 

113 

98 

148 

116 

112 

128 

no 

120 

1900 

132 

140 

99 

05 

124 

132 

167 

121 

98 

104 

126 

118 

131 

129 

134 

1907 

139 

147 

99 

• 72 

125 

141 

164 

123 

102 

101 

137 

123 

134 

133 

138 

1908 

108 

179 

100 

08 

124 

145 

119 

121 

80 

160 

121 

122 

136 

143 

147 

1909 

140 

148 

109 

71 

124 

131 

111 

119 

93 

152 

116 

122 

138 

133 


1910 

127 

124 

112 

79 

130 

143 

119 

141 

90 

1C4 

, 118 

127 

142 

132 

137 

1911 

120 

122 

109 

83 

133 

149 

144 

145 

96 

169 

119 

126 

146 

134 

139 

1912 

143 

141 

111 

85 

130 

160 

160 

137 

fl8 

J72 

128 

132 

149 

141 

147 
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Index Nimhers foi India of Gold Pnces of di^oent gioups of articles for the years- 

1890-1912 


Years 

Foodgrams — 
Cereals 

i 

g 

TJ D 

O Qj 

CO 

t-t 

c3 

eo 

3 

02 

Tea and coffee 

Other articles of 
food 

Oilseeds, oils 
and oilcake 

Textiles — Jnte 

c 

o 

0 

a 

1 

tn 

•S 

H 

Other textiles 

Hides and skins 

Metals 

Other raw and 
manufactured 
articles 

Building 

matenals 

General Average 

General Average 
of Kiipeo prices 

— 

1890 

109 

113 

115 

112 

116 

113 

108 

119 

118 

112 

u. 

117 

116 

113 

97 

1891 

107 

108 

108 

102 

105 

106 

102 

104 

105 

103 

106 

106 

107 

106 

98 

1892 

107 

104 

96 

Hiljl 

98 

98 

102 

92 

92 

93 

97 

96 

96 


103 

1893 

97 

95 

96 

93 

97 


98 

99 

98 

99 

94 

96 

95 

96 

102 

1894 

80 

^Bil 

85 

93 

84 

85 

90 

86 

87 

93 

88 

85 

86 

85 

■osi 

1895 

83 


87 

89 

83 


91 

90 

87 

106 

93 

93 

92 

89 

101 

1896 

102 

Briitl 

92 

88 

93 


98 

95 

86 

104 

97 

101 

100 

99 

106 

1897 

147 

158 

100 

83 

109 

113 

92 

97 

87 

109 

104 

102 

108 

120 

121 

1898 

112 

119 

104 

81 

114 

Km 

92 

94 

87 

117 

110 

104 

116 

109 

106 

1899 

104 

106 

101 

74 

113 

105 

101 

90 

98 

129 

127 

107 

117 

108 

104 

1900 

138 

143 

108 

69 

124 

120 

113 

111 

91 

119 

142 

116 

120 

126 

mtim 

1901 

120 

134 

105 

68 

121 

122 

106 

107 

86 

123 

125 

110 

122 

120 

116 

1902 

113 


94 

08 

112 

118 

99 

105 

87 

131 

120 

107 

124 

115 

111 

1903 

105 


96 

69 

■Ql 

104 


■Tnl 

96 

142 

120 

110 

126 

111 

107 

1904 

100 

103 

100 

68 

■lEI 

98 

114 

125 

94 

147 

117 

114 

130 

110 

106 

1905 

116 

119 

109 

68 

■IpI 

116 

132 

117 

102 

164 

119 

116 

133 

120 

116 

1906 

137 

145 

104 

68 

■RSI 

137 

164 

126 

102 

171 

131 

123 

136 

134 


1907 

144 

152 

103 

76 


146 


127 

106 

168 

142 

127 

139 

138 


1908 

173 

184 

110 

71 


149 

123 

125 

89 

166 

125 

126 

140 

147 

143 

1909 

161 

163 

113 

74 


136 

■irim 

123 

96 

158 

120 

126 

143 

138 


1910 

132 

129 

117 

82 


148 

124 

146 

■111 

171 

123 

132 

147 

137 


1911 

131 

127 

114 

87 


165 

160 

161 

99 

166 . 

124 

131 

162 

139 

134 

1912 

148 

146 

116 

89 


162 

167 

142 


180 

133 

137 

165 

147 

141 


Quinquennial average Index Numheis for India of Rupee Prices of Different Groups 

of articles for the years 1890-1912 


1890 94 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100* 

18' I 95 

100 

101 

100 

101 

99 

101 

102 

100 

100 

105 

101 

101 

101 

101 

95 

1892 96 

102 

104 

99 

101 

99 

104 

104 

101 

99 

108 

103 

103 

102 

102 

94 

1893 97 

110 

114 

lOO 

97 

101 

106 

102 

102 

97 

111 

104 

104 

105 

106 

98 

1894 98 

111 

117 

100 

93 

103 

106 

99 

99 

93 

112 

105 

104 

107 

107 

100 

1895 99 

112 

118 

99 

85 

104 

106 

97 

96 

91 

115 

108 

104 

109 

108 

■ Ifl 

1896 1900 

120 

126 

100 

79 

110 

109 

98 

97 

89 

114 

115 

105 

111 

112 

B 

1897 01 

121 

129 

101 

73 

113 

111 

98 

98 

87 

116 

118 

105 

114 

114 

■ rm 

1898 02 

114 

120 

99 

09 

113 

111 

98 

98 

87 

119 

120 

106 

116 

112 

B m 

1899 03 

112 

119 

97 

07 

112 

111 

101 

101 

88 

124 

122 

106 

118 

112 


1900 04 

111 

118 

97 

6b 

111 

110 

103 

108 

88 

127 

121 

108 

120 

112 

■ m 

1901 05 

107 

113 

97 

65 

110 

108 

107 

109 

90 

134 

116 

108 

123 

111 

115 

1902 06 

110 

116 

97 

65 

112 

111 

118 

113 

93 

143 

117 

110 

125 

114 

118 

1903 07 

116 

121 

98 

67 

115 

116 

130 

117 

96 

160 

121 

114 

128 

118 

123- 

1904 08 

130 

136 

101 

67 

119 

125 

133 

120 

95 

163 

122 

117 

131 

125 

130 

1905 09 

139 

146 

104 

68 

122 

132 

134 

119 

95 

155 

123 

119 

133 

131 

135 

1906 10 

142 

148 

105 

71 

125 

138 

132 

125 

95 

158 

124 

122 

136 

134 

139- 

1907 11 

141 

144 

107 

75 

127 

142 

129 

130 

94 

157 

122 

124 

139 

135 

140 

1908 12 

142 

143 

109 

77 

129 

145 

131 

133 

94 

169 

120 

120 

142 

137 

142 


Quinquennial average Index Numbets for India of Gold Pnces of Different Groups'- 

of articles for the years 1890-1912 


1890 94 


100 



100 

100 




100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

■ 

1891 95 

95 

95 

94 

95 

93 

96 

97 


94 

99 

96 

95 

95 

95 

101 

1892 96 

94 

95 

91 

93 

91 

95 

96 

92 

90 

99 

94 

94 

94 

94 

102 

1893 97 

102 

106 


89 

93 

98 

94 

KEl 

89 

102 

95 

95 

96 

98 

106 

1894 98 

105 

111 

94 

87 

97 

99 

93 

92 

87 

106 

98 

97 


100 

107 

1‘95 99 

110 

116 

97 

83 

102 

103 

95 


89 

113 

106 

101 


105 

108 

1896 1900 

121 

126 

101 

79 

111 

110 

99 

97 

90 

116 

116 

106 

112 

112 

112 


124 

132 

104 

75 

116 

114 

101 

100 

90 

119 

122 

108 

117 

117 

114 

1898 02 

117 

124 

102 

72 

117 

115 

102 

101 

90 

124 

125 

109 

120 

116 

112 

1899 03 

116 

123 

101 

70 

116 

115 

105 

105 

Ha 

129 

127 

110 

122 

116 

112 

1900 04 

116 

122 

101 

68 

116 

114 

■roil 

112 

91 

132 

125 

111 

124 

116 

112 

1901 05 

111 

117 

101 

68 

114 

112 

111 

113 

93 

139 

120 

111 

127 

115 

111 

1902 06 

114 

119 

101 

08 

110 

115 

123 

117 

96 

149 

121 

114 

130 

118 

114 

ID'o 07 

120 

126 

102 

70 

ijy 

120 

135 

121 

■1ml 

156 

126 

118 

133 

123 

118 

1904 08 

134 

141 

105 

70 

123 

129 

139 

124 

99 

159 

127 

121 

136 

130 

125 

1905 09 

144 

151 


71 

127 

137 

139 

124 

99 

161 

127 

1,1 24 

138 

135 

131 

1906 10 

147 

153 

109 

74 

130 

143 

■ESI 


99 

165 

128 

127 

141 

139 

1341 

1907 11 

146 

149 

111 

78 

132 

147 

135 

134 

98 

164 

127 

128 

144 

140 

135 

1908 12 

147 

148 

114 

81 

134 

150 

136 

137 

97 

166 

125 

130 

147 

142 

137 


* General average of Gold Pnces 
t General average of Knpee Pnces, 
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81 During the five years, which have been taken as the base for the purpose of Finetnafions lo Gold 
calculating index numbers, the gold price of silver declined steadily and the rate 

of exchange between India and England fell from 18 089d to 13 Id , while the 
rupee prices of commodities fluctuated within moderate limits They rose grad- 
ually SIX pom's m the fir-'t three years and then dropped three points in the next 
two years ^Gold puces of commodities, on the o'her hand, fell m those years 
steadily from a level of 113 to 85, or 25 per cent The gold and rupee 
index numbers m these five years, therefore, difier remarkably The steady fall 
m the gold value of the rupee was accompanied by a steady decline m the general 
^(gold) price level until 1894, when, as ]ust mentioned, it stood at 85, or 15 points 
below the general average of the five years 1890-1894, while the index numbers of 
the rupee prices m 1890, 1891, and 1894 were practically the same and those 
of 1892 and 1893 were only a few points higher Prom 1895 to 1897 when 
exchange was rising from 13 Id rapidly, the rupee price level, as compared with the 
average of the five years 1890—94, was higher than the level of gold prices But 
since 1898, when exchange became practically fixed at 1^ 4d , the index numbers 
of gold and rupee prices moved in the same direction, although the former were 
higher than the latter by 4 to 5 points For the later years, therefore, the gold 
and rupee prices will, either of them, serve the purposes of comparison equally well 

82 The tables show that, if rupee prices be taken into account, the genera] riuetnatlons 
price level was fairly steady from 1890 up to 1895, there being only a slight 

rise in 1892 and 1893, as already mentioned With a severe famine prevailing 
over the greater part of India, the general price level rose to 106 in 1896 and to 121 
in 1897 The rise manifested itself chiefly under food-grams— pulses and 
“cereals,” the prices of which rose 59 and 48 per cent , respectively, m 1897 
There was also an mcrease of 14 per cent m “ oilseeds and oils,” of 10 per cent 
in “other articles of food,” and of 9 pet cent in “hides and skms,” and “buildmg 
materials ” The prices of most of the other classes of articles, except “]ute,” 

“ tea andcofiee ” and “ other textiles,” stood at about the level of the basic 
period The prices of “]ute,” “ tea and coffee ” and “ other textiles ” fell to 
“92, 83 and 88 respectively The result was that the price level, as a whole, rose 
only 21 per cent above the basic period Agricultural conditions were generally 
favourable throughout India m the two following years and the general price level 
dropped to 106 m 1898 and to 104 in 1899 , the level in the latter year was thus 
practically the same as that of 1892 and 1893 In that year the price of 
“ cereals ” dropped to the level of the basic period, and that of “pulses” also 
fell considerably, bemg only 2 per cent higher than the level o'- the basic period 
In both cases, prices were considerably lower than the level of 1892 The price of 
other articles of food,” however, remamed at about the high level of 1897, 
while there was a large mcrease m some of the other articles Thus, ‘ ' hides and 
skins” rose to 124, “metals” to 122, and “ building materials ” to 113 
In fact, m these latter articles there was almost a continued and steady rise smce 
the begmnmg of the period under investigation 

83 With a disastrous famme m Northern India, the Central Provmces and riuctuations 
Bombay, the general price level rose again to 122 m 1900, or higher than the level 

of 1897 The rise extended, more or less, to aU cucles and, with the exception 
of “ tea and coffee,” “other textiles,” and “hides and skins,” affected all 
commodities As was to be expected, the proportionate increase was greatest in 
foodgrains cereals, foodgrains pulses and oilseeds, the prices of which rose to 134, 

139 and 122 respectively Thus the rise m the first two groups was not as great 
as in 1897, mdicatmg that the failure of crops m India, as a whole, was not so 
great and the area affected by famme not so large as m 1897 The largest 
mcrease occurred, of course, in the famine areas, viz, Bundelkhand, the 
Deccan, Gujarat, Berar, the Central Provmces, Agra Provinces Norrh 
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High level of prices 
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and West, and the Punjab It should also be noted that the pnces o£ 

“ metals ” rose to their highest level mthat year Agriculturah conditions were, 
on the whole, favourable throughout India during the next few years, though 
parts of the country suffered from famme or scarcity The general price|level 
fell steadily until 1904, when it went down to 106 or about the average of the years 
1898 and 1899 Some classes of articles, chiefly “ hides and skins ” and “ bmldmg 
materials ” contmued to show a steady rise, and some classes showed no remark- 
able variation, while in some other classes there was an appreciable fall With 
a succession of years m which the agricultural conditions were more or less 
favourable, the prices of foodgrains — cereals and pulses — and oilseeds, all 
dropped to a level lower than the average of the basic period 

84 An era of high prices, however, commenced m 1905, and prices of almost 
aU classes of commodities have been rising smce then, practically m aU parts 
of India In that year, the sprmg crops m the United Provmces suffered 
very severely from frost, and drought affected adversely the autumn and 
sprmg crops of the followmg year The sprmg crops of 1905-06 m Bombay 
were almost a failure, resulting m a famine m that presidency In 1906 and 
1907 also, there were disastrous floods m North Bihar and the crops were 
damaged Takmg India, however, as a whole, the agricultural conditions 
were not seriously adverse either m 1905 or m 1906 Still these years appeared 
to have ushered m a new period in the history of Indian pnce levels, the 
predommant characteristic of which was the existence of famme prices without 
famme The general price level rose from 106 m 1904 to 116 m 1905, 129 m 
1906 and 133 m 1907, and it culmmated in a rise to 143 m 1908, when there 
was a famme agam m several provmces, notably m Northern India, where the 
ramfaU in 1907 and 1908 was deficient and badly distributed The largest 
morease was, as usual, in the areas affected by famme and m agricultural pro- 
ducts, VIZ , cereals, pulses and o]kecds,the prices of which rose to 168, 179, 
and 145 respectively — ^points which had not been reached m any previous fammes, 
although more severe in character and more widespread m effect The price of 
almost every class of articles, with the exception of tea and coffee and other 
textiles, stood at a more or less high level 

85 With more favourable agricultural conditions, prices of agricultural products 
commenced to faU again m 1909, but they have generally moved about m the neigh- 
bourhood of the high level of the famme year of 1900, or have been even higher 
The prices of most other classes of comm odities, notably hides and skins, other 
articles of food, cotton, other raw and manufactured goods, and buildmg mate- 
rials have gone on mcreasmg practically continuously and steadily 

86 On the whole, it seems clear that up to 1905, the fluctuations m the prices of 
foodgrains and pulses depended largely on the agricultural conditions m India , 
and that whenever these conditions became unfavourable, prices rose very high, 
but with favourable agricultural conditions prices tended to return to their old 
level But smce 1905, favourable agricultural conditions have not succeeded 
in bringing back prices to their old level, and the famme of 1908, which was not 
so severe in its extent and mtensity as the fammes of 1897 and 1900, raised 
the prices of these commodities to a level much higher than had previously been 
reached The price of jute, on the other hand, was generally low m years of famine 
and was highest m 1905 — 1907, when it rose to 127, 157, and 154 respectively, when 
prices of almost aU classes of articles were rismg The puces of other articles ' 
of food, cotton, hides and skms, metals, other raw and manufactured articles, and 
building materials have all, except m a few years m which there were un- 
important falls m some cases, gone on steadily mcreasmg throughout the period 
under enquiry 
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87 The smootlied five-yearly average index numbers, in which the effect niiat (he smooihca 
of temporary causes is eliminated, show that the general price-level ha” gone on ® ® 
increasing steadily throughout the whole period of the enquiry, there being an 

increase of 8 per cent m the qmnquenmum 1895-99, of 12 per cent in the qum- 
quenmum 1900-04, of 31 per cent in the quinquenmum 1905-09, and of 36 per cent 
in the trienmum 1910-12 The largest mcrease has thus occurred durmg the 
last eight years 

Classes of commodities that have eisen most 

88 With the exception of tea and coffee and other textiles, all the other classes Rise almost general 
of commodities now stand at a level higher than was ever reached before As 

regards tea and coffee, prices dropped steadily from 1894, when exchange, for the 
first tune, retraced its course and began to proceed upwards, tdl 1902 when it fell 
to 65 Since then, prices have agam been rismg with occasional falls and now 
stand at the level of 85 

89 The foUowmg statement shows the different classes of commodities m Oasscs oi eom- 
the price level of which there has been an increase in the quinquenmum 1908-12, 
arranged m descending order of mcrease — 

Hides and Skins 159 

Oilseeds and oils 145 

Foodgrains — pulses 143 

Foodgrams — cereals , 142 

Bmldmg materials 142 

Cotton 133 

Jute 131 

Other articles of food 129 

Other raw and manufactured articles 126 

Metals ' 120 

Sugars 109 


90 The largest mcrease has occurred m the price of “ hides and skins ” The Hides and Skms 
price of this class of articles has gone on increasing contmuously from 1890, and 

the only years m which the rise received a check were the years of famme, viz , 

1896, 1897, 1900 and 1908, evidently due to a deterioration in the quahty of the 
articles m consequence of the famished character of cattle, and to an mcrease in 
the supply owing to mcreased mortahty among cattle, also the lesult of famme 
In the first year, the pnee fell from a level of 120 to 111, but it rose agam to 113 
m 1898 In 1900, it fell from a level of 124 co 115, but it rose in 1901 to 118 
and to 126 m 1902 In 1908, it feU from a level of 161 to 150, but it rose agam 
to 152 m 1909 and to 164 m 1910, and m 1912, the price-level stood at 172 The 
price of this class of commodities is governed almost exclusively by the pnees 
prevaihng m Hamburg, London, New York and other world markets 

91 Takmg qumquennial averages, the general rise m the price of oilseeds has Oilseeds ^ 
been higher than that in foodgrams — ^pulses and cereals, but the variations from 

year to year have been much smaller and abnormal rises have kept withm much 
smaller limits Thus, m the famme year of 1897, the average level for oilseeds 
for the whole of India was 114, while that for pulses and cereals was 159 and 148 
respectively In 1900, oilseeds rose to 122, while pulses and cereals rose to 139 
and 134 respectively Agam, m 1908, the level for oilseeds rose to 145, while that 
for pulses and cereals rose to 179 and 168 respectively Of all the oilseeds, the- 
fluctuations have been greatest m Imseed, the lowest pomt having been 88 in 
1904 and the highest 182 m 1911 the price stood m 1912 at the level of 175 

92 The next two tables show both annual and qumquenmal average Foodgrams— 
index numbers for “ foodgrams — cereals and pulses ” They indicate that the 
fluctuations have depended, as already mentioned, on the agricultural conditions 

of the different years and on the total produce of the crops m India The disparity 

VOL I F 
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between price-levels in good and bad years is striking In both the famine years 
of 1897 and 1900 the average level rose high, but with more favourable agricul- 
tural conditions prices dechned, and m 1904 they reached a level lower than that 
of the basic period After that year, however they rose rapidly, and m the famme 
year of 1908 they were higher than in any previous year Agricultural conditions 
have been fairly good durmg the last four years, and, although prices were gomg 
down for a tune, they rose agam in 1912 and are now at a level much higher 
than previously, barring those years m which the supphes were unusually low 
owing to famme In normal years, the produce of cereals and pulses m India 
(excluding Burma) is sufficient to meet the requirements of the country and to 
leave a surplus available for export to other countries In such years the price 
IS regulated by that m the other exportmg countries with which it has to compete 
In years of famine, however, the food supplies fall short of the requirements of 
the country itself and enormous quantities of rice have to be imported from other 
countries, including Burma, and competition sets m with the other importmg 
coimtries, and prices rule higher than m the great nee and wheat growing countries 
The mferior kinds of foodgrams are not exported m good or imported m bad years 
in any large quantities , and the prices of these rise m famme years and approach 
those of rice and wheat owmg to an increased demand for them caused by the 
high prices of wheat and rice The proportionate rise, therefore, m the price of 
the mfenor grams in years of famme is greater 


Index Numh&s of Ru'pee Pnees of d%'§etent articles com fused in the groufs "Food- 
grains — Pulses ” and " Foodgrams — Cereals ” from 1890 to 1912 


Years 

RrosEs 

CEEEAI.S 

3ram 

Hrd 

Arahar Generali 
average' 

Rice 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Jo war 

Bajra 

Maize 

Ragi 

Genebal 

AVLK 

AGE 

1890 

95 

93 

96 

97 

94 

94 

94 

93 

89 

94 

97 

86 

93 

1891 

100 

101 

101 ! 


96 



92 

100 


106 

96 

99 

1892 

111 

107 

109 1 

107 


114 

no 

118 

113 

no 

105 

119 

no 

1893 

101 

99 

101 ’ 

101 



104 

104 

102 

102 

99 

102 

103 

189i 

93 

100 

93 

95 

98 

89 

92 

93 

96 

93 

93 

97 

95 

1895 

101 

108 

105 1 

102 

91 

93 

97 

100 

95 

97 

99 

88 

94 

1896 

118 

115 

119 

114 


112 

123 

111 

112 

114 

118 

94 

109 

1897 

174 

147 

167 

159 

131 

149 

169 

149 

166 

164 

171 

131 

148 

1898 

117 

111 


115 

108 

112 

no 

118 

104 

102 

97 

116 

109 

1899 

106 

101 



95 

103 

104 

106 

102 

105 

98 

197 

100 

1900 

149 

132 

144 

139 

114 

134 

144 

129 


158 

139 

141 

134 

1901 

131 

125 

133 


113 


118 

116 


112 

117 

131 

116 

1902 

114 

115 

114 

116 

106 

112 

116 

118 


107 

112 

112 

109 

1903 

104 

103 

111 

106 

104 



114 

97 

91 

94 

89 

101 

1904 

100 

99 

105 

99 

99 

98 

99 


91 

87 

88 

89 

97 

1905 

115 

111 

118 

115 

108 

110 

114 

123 

116 

116 

114 

117 

112 

1906 

142 

135 

144 


130 

122 

130 

132 

137 

134 

146 

152 

132 

1907 

141 

138 

153 

147 

145 

129 

140 


131 

128 

145 

160 

139 

1908 

187 

174 

181 

179 

161 

165 

180 

154 

177 

168 

198 

174 

168 

1909 

151 

150 

147 

148 

138 

163 

150 


148 

139 

149 

164 

146 

1910 

123 

129 

121 

124 

122 

133 

124 

137 

135 

126 

119 

146 

127 

1911 

116 

140 

116 

122 

126 

121 

122 

128 

132 

124 

126 

140 

126 

1912 

134 

159 

133 

141 

140 

134 

146 

136 

159 

151 

149 

156 

143 
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Baildmg materials 


Cotton and cotton 
raannractnres 


Jnfe and Jntc 
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at pnees with which prices in foreign markets do not correspond Indian 
nee IS required m other countries not only for purposes of food supply but also for 
manufacturmg purposes It has thus to compete not only with nee from other 
countries but also with other substances which are commonly used for the distilla- 
tion of spuits and the manufacture of starch — ^mai7e and potatoes among other 
things A high level of prices m India, therefore, tends to reduce the demand m 
the external markets and to keep down prices here As rice is the staple food of 
nearly five times as many people in India as those who use wheat, the consumption 
of rice m India is very large, and excluding nee grown in Burma, the supply m 
the other parts of India frequently proves insufiicient to meet the demand, and 
considerable quantities of Burma nee which would otherwise have been exported 
to foreign countries are deflected to Indian markets Comparatively small quantities 
come from other places also, chiefly Saiaon and Cochin Chma, but it is the m- 
exhaustible stocks of Burma that tend to keep down prices In such cucumstances 
the influence of world markets is to keep down prices of nee m India 

95 The conditions afiecting the price of wheat are quite different 
The wheat we export has to compete with the wheat grown all over Western Europe 
and with that of the great wheat exporting countries, the Umted States, Eussia 
and the Argentme Kepubhc Indian wheat, not being freely taken when harvests 
and supphes m the other parts of the world are equal to the demand, commands, 
in foreign countries, prices lower than those ruhng for other wheats When the 
outturn of wheat m India, m bad years, proves msufficient to meet its own 
demands, it can be imported only from distant countries In famme years, 
therefore, the rise m the price of wheat is proportionately higher than the rise m 
the price of rice This also happens on occasions when the supphes in the great 
wheat-produemg countries of the world are largely deficient, and such occasions 
do not occur mfrequently an indifferent harvest m Europe, a failure m South 
Eussia, a contraction of supply from the Umted States, a failure m Argentma 
where the harvests appear to be smgularly uncertam, a drought m Australia, 
may, one or another of them, raise the price of wheat to an unusual level in the 
world markets The mfluence of world markets on the price of wheat m India is 
thus greater than m the case of rice 

96 In the price of building materials, there has been a contmued and steady 
rise throughout India, and this is not surprismg m view of the great mdustrial 
development and mcreased prosperity which has resulted m an mcrease m the demand 
for new miUs and factories and for better housmg by the population as a whole, and 
especially m cities and manufacturmg centres and other urban areas 

97 The prices of both raw cotton and cotton manufactures fell dur ing the 
earher period of the enquiry, but since 1902 there has been an almost contmuous 
rise which has been much greater in raw cotton than m cotton manufactures 
The average of the former during the last three years was 158, while that of the 
latter only 131 

98 The next group mcludes jute and jute manufactures, the prices of both 
of- which have fluctuated very largely during the period under enquiry Prices 
rose steadily up to 1896 when the crop suffered from msuffiloient and unseasonable 
ram There was a large dechne m 1897 and 1898 and then prices continued to nse 
till 1900 , but m the next two years they fell agam and the average of 1902 was 
5 pomts lower than the average of the basic period Between 1903 and 1907, there 
was a contmuous extension of the area under cultivation, and m the outturn, which 
attamed its maximum in the latter year Nevertheless, as in the case of other 
commodities, there was a steady mcrease m the average price of this class of 
goods In 1908 and 1909, there was a heavy dechne, but during the last three 
years there has been an mcrease agam, and the average level m 1912 was 160, or 
3 points higher than the highest level m the past 
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99 “ Other ai tides of fo|od ’ ’ includes various kinds of condiments and spices, atHeles oi 
salt, ghee and miUv, and vegetables The duty on salt has been gradually reduced 
durmg the period under investigation Up to March 1903 it was Es 2-8 per maund 
except in the case of Kohat salt for which the duty was Es 2 per Lahori maund 
of 102 H Ihs , and of Mandi salt for which the duty was annas a maund In 
that month it was reduced to Es 2, Ee 1-8 and 6 annas respectively, m March 
1905 to Ee 1-8, Ee 1-8 and 4^ annas, and m March 1907 to Ee 1, Ee 1 and 3 
unnas per maund respectivelj’’ In calculatmg the wholesale price of salt, the duty 
has been excluded throughout the penod The variations m the pnce of salt, ex- 
duty, have been as follows — 


1890—94 



100 

1895—99 



100 

1900—04 



100 

1905—09 

• 


96 

1910 



91 

1911 



102 

1912 



102 


100 The variations m the prices of the other articles comprised m this group 
have been very strikmg, and they have seldom all moved m the same direction 
even at the same place Thus, m Calcutta, while the price of black-pepper rose m 
1902 from 141 to 171, the price of turmeric fell from 127 to 78 The mdex num- 
Tiers for this group of articles m the different circles depend largely upon the 
number of articles for which it has been possible to obtain continuous price 
quotations for the period On the whole, as shown m the tables, there has been a 
■considerable increase m the pnce of most of the articles included m this group, the 
only exception being ‘‘ salt, ” as already mentioned, and some kmds of spices such 
as gmger and botelnuts m which there has been an appreciable fall The largest 
mcrease has occurred m ghee and milk, the prices of which m 1912 were 54 per cent 
Ingher than those in the basic period The prices of spices and condiments, as 
a class, wore 28 per cent higher, and the mcrease m chilhes, which, of all spices, 
is most largely used, has been 29 per cent m comparison with the basic penod 
In other articles also, not included under spices and condiments, there has been 
a fairly general mcrease 

101 “ Other raw and manufactured articles ” mclude a large number of com- other raw ana 
modifies which do not fall under any of the other heads In most of these c6m- Sha 
modifies there has been a, more or less, appreciable mcrease The only commo- 
dities, m which there has been an appreciable faU, are dyemg and farming materials, 
mcludmg mdigo, and myrobalans, saltpetre, shellac, and coal and coke 

102 The pnees of metals have nsen m harmony with those prevadmg m the 
world markets The largest mcrease has occurred m tm block, the pnce of which 
has now attamed a level of 220 There has been an mcrease of over 40 per cent 
m the prices of hard spelter and braziers copper, which are by far the most import- 
ant metal from the pomt of view of Indian consumption, smee most of thf* 
domestic utensils of the people are made of copper or brass The prices of other 
metals have risen only slightly higher than the level of the basic period 

103 There has been a steady dechne m the price of imported sugars, owmg to Sugars 
competition m foreign markets and the improved methods of cultivation of sugar- 
cane m Mauritius, Java, and Formosa In the price of the indigenous articles, 
however, there has been a comparatively large mcrease since 1904 The increase 

has been greatest m “ gur, ” the consumption of which is heaviest 

104 The prices of other textiles gradually fell after the first quinquennium oilier TcitUcs 
and reached the lowest point (83) m 1901 Since then thev have fluctuated up 
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and down but have not gone above 100 except in 1907 (102) The prices now 
stand at a level of 98 “Other textiles” include raw silk m Bengal and Madras, 
and wool in Bombay and Karachi, and woollen piece goods in Madras The price 
of wool m Bombay has risen to 127 pomts, but the price of silk m Bengal and 
Madras has fallen 4 and 34 pomts respectively Wool in Karachi stands at 100, 
and woollen piece goods m Madias at 102 


Index number of 
commodifies 
common to all 
circles 


Localities in which the rise op prices has been greatest 

105 The next question for consideration is the determination of the localities 
in which the rise of prices has been greatest The following tables show the 
index numbers of the general level of prices in the different circles for the entire 
period of the enquny and their smoothed five-yearly averages In calculating 
these mdex numbers, only those groups of articles have been mcluded for which 
quotations of prices are available m all the circles The groups omitted are 
‘ cotton manufactures,” ‘ ]ute,” “ other textiles,” “ hides and slnns” “ tea and 
coffee,” and “metals ” It has not been possible to obtam continuous quotations 
for these articles, for the entire period of the enquiry, in many of the circles and 
it IS not considered advisable to mclude them m some circles and exclude them 
from others, as such a course is hkely to vitiate comparison Moreover, the prices 
of these commodities in the mterior are always in close harmony with those 
prevailmg at the ports, and the price-levels of the different circles are hkely to 
be affected to the same extent by variations m the price ratios of these commo- 
dities m different years 



Annual and. Quinquennial Index numix'rs of wholesale 
General prices of groups of articles common in all 
circles. 
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Index numbers of loliolesale General prices 


ClPCIiES j 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1890 

1897 

1898 

1899 

No of 
Item 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

97 

98 

100 

103 


102 

RSI 

118 

104 i 

99 

1 

101 

97 

101 

103 

98 

■nsi 

■ml 

■na 

103 

■Em 

2 

98 

99 

102 

101 

■£21 

102 

■liS 

121 

113 

113 

3 

Madias 

98 

96 

106 

104 

96 

95 

99 


105 

99 

4 


98 

99 

99 

102 

■119 



117 

112 

Bi 

6 

Bengal Northern and Eastern 

94 

97 

98 

96 

101 

102 

103 

103 

■TCT 

99 

101 

105 

104 

123 

123 

104 

107 

m 

6 

7 

Chota Nagpur 

99 

97 

101 

101 

102 

103 


128 

112 

108 

8 


97 

98 

102 

102 


101 

108 

138 

109 

100 

9 

Agra Provinces East 

98 

103 

99 

■nnl 


106 

111 

134 

101 

99 

10 

98 

102 

106 

100 

94 

102 

121 

157 

108 

107 

11 

Agra Provinces North and West 

101 

106 

100 

97 

96 

105 

118 

142 

105 

104 

12 

including Ondh 












Punjab East 
„ West 

100 

103 

105 

99 

93 

95 

115 

131 

108 

109 

13 

97 

102 

104 

102 

95 

100 

108 

125 

■Hil 

106 

14 


98 

98 

105 

100 

99 

■iiyl 

110 

118 

109 

■Ini 

15 

Gu]arat 

100 

98 

100 


9’’ 

98 


124 

107 

105 

16 

Konkan 











17 


95 

97 

106 

103 

99 

99 

’30 

■nil 

105 

18 


97 

96 

102 

106 

99 

98 

106 

129 

104 

103 

19 

Central Provinces 

96 

99 

104 

101 

100 


113 

128 

103 

103 

20 

Madras North East 

96 

99 

108 


96 

97 

105 

123 

111 

105 

21 


92 

94 

110 

■ iia 

98 

93 


128 

114 

104 

22 


95 

98 

104 

■ 

98 

98 


113 

■ESI 

104 

23 

„ West 

99 

97 

102 

104 

98 

99 


117 

111 

102 

24 

India 

97 

99 

103 

102 

99 

100 

107 

124 

108 

104 



Qmnquenmal averages of Index numbers of wholesale 


ClKCLES 

1 

O 

o 

o 

2 1 

w 

o> 

o 

CO 

o 

o 

C>l 

o 

CO 

rH 

1893 97 

1894 98 

1895 99 

1390 00 


1898 02 

1^0 of 
Item 

Ca’ou'ta 

100 

101 

102 

106 

100 

105 

108 

110 

107 

1 

Bombay 

100 1 

100 

101 

102 

102 

mm 

106 

108 

108 

2 

Karachi 

100 ' 

101 

103 

107 

109 

112 

117 

120 

121 

3 

Madras 

100 

99 

100 

100 

101 


106 

109 

108 

4- 

Assam 

100 

101 

103 

106 

108 


111 

112 

111 

5 

Bengal Northern and Eastern 

100 

101 

102 

107 

107 

106 

■cm 

112 

109 

6 

„ Southern and Western 

100 

101 

102 

107 

107 


111 

114 

112 

7 

Chota Nagpur 

100 

101 

103 

109 

111 

112 

116 

117 

114 

S 

Behar 

100 

101 

103 

110 

111 

111 

114 

116 

111 

9 

Agra Provinces East 

100 

102 

103 

110 

110 

110 

113 

114 

109 

10 

Bundelkhand 

100 

101 

105 

116 

116 

119 

127 

128 

119 

11 

Agra Provinces North and R est 

100 

101 

103 

112 

113 

115 

120 

119 

113 

12 

including Oudh 











Punjab East 

100 

99 

101 

107 

108 

112 

119 

119 

115 

13 

„ West 

100 

101 

102 

100 

108 

110 

115 

117 

114 

14 

Sind 

100 

101 

103 

106 

108 


114 

114 

113 

16 

Gujarat 

100 

100 

100 

105 

100 


115 

119 

118 

16 

Konkan 










17 

Deccan 

100 

101 

102 

107 

108 


117 

121 

118 

18 

Berar 

100 

100 

102 

108 

107 


116 

120 

117 

19 

Central Provinces 

100 

102 

105 

109 

110 

110 

116 

116 

113 

20 

Madras North East 

100 

100 

101 

104 

106 

108 

114 

116 

114 

21 

„ Noilh 

100 

100 

102 

106 

107 


115 

119 

116 

22 

„ South 

100 

101 

101 

103 

104 

105 

110 

113 

112 

23 

^ West 

100 

100 

101 

104 

105 



112 

109 

24 

India 

100 

101 

102 

106 

108 

109 

113 

115 

113 
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No of 
Item 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1 

116 

112 

107 

104 

105 

113 

126 

131 

140 

127 

125 

125 

131 

2 

116 

109 

108 

104 

104 


118 

122 

126 

122 

131 

131 

136 

3 

129 

124 

126 

120 

119 

126 

134 

141 

161 

144 

147 

146 

166 

i 

119 

113 

104 

101 


112 

121 

120 

121 

119 

132 

130 

129 

6 

113 

114 

110 

107 

105 

112 

126 

133 

135 

128 

123 

122 

129 

6 

113 

119 

111 

106 

105 

116 

136 

143 

146 

136 

127 

135 

145 

7 

120 

120 

111 

107 

106 

116 

135 

142 

149 

136 

131 

134 

141 

8 


116 

111 

109 


117 

128 

134 

162 

134 

128 

131 

140 

9 

116 

118 

112 

105 

104 

116 

135 

149 

160 

144 

129 

128 

133 

10 

119 

118 

107 

102 

104 

117 

135 

142 

166 

132 

126 

128 

137 

11 

140 

126 

114 

106 

101 

119 

140 

140 

176 

144 

134 

130 

142 

12 

129 

115 

110 

105 

103 

120 

139 

139 

166 

138 

131 

135 

141 

13 

133 

115 

112 

108 

104 

117 

129 

133 

156 

138 

131 

136 

150- 

14 

128 

114 

112 

109 

103 

112 

124 

129 

160 

139 

131 

134 

148 

15 

121 

111 

112 

110 

109 

116 

121 

128 

142 

138 

136 

143 

168 

16 

137 

123 

120 

104 

105 

114 

127 

130 

147 

133 

129 

129 

142 

17 














18 

137 

124 

114 

106 

105 

114 

132 

134 

146 

139 

138 

139 

149 

19 

137 

126 

117 

113 

112 

116 

TTl 

134 

148 

139 

141 

143 

150 

20 

131 

117 

113 

106 

102 

113 

125 

132 

153 

137 

130 

134 

142 

21 

125 

118 

110 

103 

102 

115 

129 

134 

142 

139 

134 

135 

143 

22 

126 

122 

113 

Hnol 

99 

116 

127 

129 

137 

138 

140 

136 

143 

23 

121 

118 

108 

105 

105 

118 

128 

133 

136 

139 

141 

145 

163 

24 

115 

114 

104 

103 

107 

116 

125 

130 

133 

132 

132 

136 

138 

rr 

124 

117 

111 

106 

105 

115 

129 

133 

145 

135 

132 

134 

142 


Geneial f rices of groups of articles common in all circles 


No of 
Item 

1899 03 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

1902 00 

1903 07 

190-1 08 

1905 09 

01 9061 

1907 11 

1908 12 

1 

107 

109 

108 

111 

116 

123 

127 

130 

130 

130 

2 

108 



108 

111 

116 

119 

124 

126 

129 

3 

122 

124 

123 

125 

128 

134 

139 

143 

146 

149 

4 


107 


108 

111 

116 

119 

123 

124 

126 

5 




112 

116 

122 

127 

129 

128 

127 

6 

110 

111 

111 

116 

121 

129 

135 

138 

137 

138 

7 

112 

113 

112 

115 

121 

130 

136 

139 

138 

138 

8 

113 

113 

113 

115 

120 

128 

133 

135 

136 

137 

9 

110 

111 

111 

114 

122 

133 

141 

143 

142 

139 

10 




113 

120 

131 

136 

138 

137 

136 

11 

119 

117 

113 

116 

121 

135 

144 

147 

145 

145 

12 

113 

112 

111 

116 

121 

133 

140 

143 

142 

142 

13 

115 

114 

111 

114 

118 

128 

136 

137 

139 

142 

14 

114 

113 

110 

112 

115 

124 

131 

135 

137 

140 

15 

113 

113 

112 

114 

117 

123 

129 

133 

137 

143 

16 

118 

118 

113 

114 

116 

125 

130 

133 

134 

136 

17 











18 

117 

117 

113 

114 

118 

126 

133 

138 

139 

142 

19 

119 

121 

117 

117 

121 

128 

133 

138 

141 

144 

20 

114 

114 


112 

116 

125 

132 

136 

137 

139 

' 21 

112 

112 


112 

117 

124 

132 

136 

137 


22 

113 

112 


111 

114 

121 

129 

134 

136 

i H 

23 

111 

111 

111 

113 

118 

124 

131 

135 

139 


24 

108 

109 

109 

111 

116 

122 

127 

130 

133 

■ii 


112 

113 

111 

113 

118 

126 

132 

135 

136 

138 


VOL I 


G 
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Extent oI the rise 
dUIeicnt elides 


106 The price levels of the different circles have fluctuated largely from year 
to year, but the fluctuations have been different in different circles In famine 
years, the fluctuations were violent and the price levels rose high in most parts 
of India, but the extent of the rise was not uniform, bemg greatest in the circles 
m which, owing to the failure of crops, the shortage of the local supplies in food- 
grams aud other raw materials was largest The famme of 1908 extended only 
over Northern India, but the general price level was affected in almost every circle 
to a greater or smaller extent In 1911, the seasons were agam bad m Gujarat, 
mthe Western districts of the United Provinces, m some parts of the Punjab, and 
in Smd and m all the circles comprising these parts there was a substantial 
increase m the general price level but as the prevaihng distress was not very acute, 
the rise in most of the other circles was comparatively small The present price 
level of the circles, which were affected in 1911 and 1912, shows a comparatively 
large mcrease, but it is probable that with better seasons there will be a fall 
in the near future The present price level in the different circles is not, it 
seems, a reliable guide for determimng the extent to which prices have risen 
in different parts of India Five-yearly smoothed averages would ehmmate the 
effects of these purely temporary influences and would thus be a better means of 
gaugmg the extent to which prices have risen m the different circles The foUowmg 
figures show the extent of the rise in the general price-level m the several circles 
m the qmnquennium 1908-12, arranged in descendmg order — 


Class I — Increase rangmg from 40 to 49 per cent — 


Karachi 

49 

Bundelkhand 

45- 

Berar 

44 

Smd 

43 

Madras South 

43 

Agra Provinces North and West 

42 

Punjab East 

42 

Deccan 

42 

Punjab West 

40 

Class II — ^Increase ranging from 35 to 39 per cent — 


Behar 

. 39 

Central Provmces 

39 

Madras North-East 

39 

Madras North 

39 

Bengal Northern and Eastern 

38 

Bengal Southern and Western 

38 

Chota Nagpur 

37 

Agra Provinces East 

36 

Gujarat 

36 

Class III — ^Increase below 35 per cent — 

t 

Madras West 

34 

Calcutta 

30 

. Bombay 

29 

Assam 

27 

Madras 

26 

Average foe India . 38 ' 

107 It has not been possible to collect contmuous and rehable statistics of 

wholesale prices of any number of commodities m the Konkan 

For this circle, there- 

fore, no statistics of wholesale prices nor any mdex numbers of such prices have 


been pubhshed It would, however, as is evident from the index numbers of 
retail prices, be grouped m class III above. 
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108 Tims, in 9 circles, the price level has risen 40 per cent or more over the basic 
period, 35 to 89 per cent in 9 circles, and 26 to 34 per cent in 5 circles only The 
increase has been largest in Karachi, Bundelkhand, Berar, Smd, Madras South, 

Agra Provinces North and West, Punjab East, Deccan, and Punjab W est , m most of 
these circles famine conditions prevailed m both 1908 and 1911-1912 m a more or 
less acute form and raised the price levels to an exceptionally high level In 
Bundelkhand, the price level has been throughout very high from 1905 and was 
the highest (176) of aU circles in the famine year of 1908 In the next three 
years there was a dechne, but the scarcity of 1912 raised the level agam, though 
not to the extent as in Smd and the Punjab 

109 It has already been pointed out that smce 1905 there has been a specially 
large increase in prices m all circles Takmg the average of the mdex numbers 
for the eight years 1905 to 1912, the nse has been above 30 per cent m the circles Rise m the eight 
mentioned below It will be seen that the circles contained in this hst are the^®™*®®“ 
same as shown in classes I and II, the only difference being that the order has 
been changed m some cases 


Karachi 


143 

Bundelkhand 


141 

Agra Provinces North and West 


139 

Berar 


138 

Behar 


137 

Madras South 


137 

Bengal Northern and Eastern 


136 

Bengal Southern and Western 


136 

Punjab East . . 


136 

Deccan 

• * 

. 136 

Sind 


135 

Agra Provinces East 

• 

134 

Madras North-East , . > 


134 

Chota Nagpur 


133 

Punjab West . . 


133 

Central Provinces . - . > 

• • 

133 

Madras North . 


133 

Gujarat 


131 


110 The next three tables contain the index numbers, by circles, of food- xhc pncc levels oi 
grains — cereals and pulses — and oilseeds, etc , which are by far the most important ccrcals'andtuiscs— 
staples of trade and consumption in all parts of India These tables show that 
in the case of foodgrains— cereals, the use during 1905 to 1912 has been above 
30 per cent in the circles mentioned above , for pulses, about 40 pei cent except 
in Karachi, Punjab West, Deccan, Madras North-East, Madras North and Madras 
South and for oilseeds also, about 40 per cent , except in Bengal Southern and 
Western, Chota Nagpur, Behar, Sind, Gujarat, Madras North-East, and Madras 
North The comparatively small rise m the pnee of pulses in Karachi has been 
more than made good by the large rise under other articles of food and building 
materials , in Punjab West, by the rise under other articles of food, cotton and 
other raw and manufactured articles , and in the Deccan by the rise under cotton , 
in Madras South, the high nsem the prices of building matenals has compensated 
for the comparatiyely small rise in pulses , and in Madras North-East and Madras 
North, the 'small nse in the prices of foodgrams — ^pulses and oilseeds has been 
counterbalanced by a comparatively large [nse under cereals and also cotton m 
the latter circle In Bengal Southern and Western, Chota Nagpur and Behar the 
rise under foodgrams and bmlding matenals has been sufficient to make up for the 
deficiency under oilseeds , and m Smd and Gujarat there has been a large rise 
tmder cotton and building materials 

a 2 
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111 In Calcutta and Madias West, there has also been a use of over 30 per 
cent under cereals and about 40 per cent, under oilseeds as in the cases mentioned 
above But m Calcutta, the conipaiatively small rise under sugar, other articles 
■of food and other raw and manufactured articles, has brought down the general 
average below 1 30 In Madras West, the low averages of sugar, cotton, pulses 
and other articles of food have not allowed the general average for the eight years 
to go beyond 130 In the cities of Bombay and Madras and in Assam, the nse 
imder most of the classes is comparatively low and, as in the case of the qumquen- 
nium 1905 — 12, the rise in prices in these three circles has been the lowest for the 
penod 1908 — 12 


Aveiage Index numbers of loliolesale pices of Foodgiains — Geieals and Pulses — and 

Oilseeds in the di^eient Glides 



Eoodobains — 
Cereals 

Eoodgrains — 
Pulses 

Oilseeds, oils, etc 

ClECT.ES j 

1895 

1 to 
j 1899 

1 : 

1900 

to 

1904 

1905 

to 

1912 

1895 

to 

1899 


. 1905 
to 
1912 

1 

1895 

to 

1899 

1900 

to 

1904 

1905 

to 

1912 

Calcutta 

110 

108 

131 

113 

112 

1 

138 

104 

109 

139 

Pombay 

108 

113 

125 

112 

122 

[ 134 

103 

107 

133 

Karachi 

1 116 

116 

137 

119 

122 

' 129 

110 

116 

146 

iladras 

97 

1 

106 

128 

110 

111 

1 

! 133 

[ 

103 

109 

134 

Assam 

lie 

108 

129 

1 

109 


125 

109 I 

1 

114 

140 

Pengal Northern and 
Eastern 

108 

1 

i 

106 

140 

109 1 

115 

145 

105 

113 

141 

„ Southern and 

Western 

108 

108 

137 

113 

118 

146 

102 

1 

108 

135 

Chota Nagpur 

113 

111 

136 

122 

118 i 

142 

117 

109 

133 

Behar 

117 

109 

142 

116 


144 

104 

105 

127 

Agra Provinces East 

111 

103 

132 

126 

117 

142 

103 

108 

146 

Bundelkhand 

121 

115 

142 

134 

119 

160 

102 

115 

145 

Agra Provinoes North 
and West (moluding 
Oudh) 

116 

106 

137 

137 

120 

! 156 

1 

1 

101 

107 

143 

Punjab East 

119 

112 

139 

128 

126 j 

142 

104 

107 

145 

„ West 

114 

112 

132 

121 

119 

131 

109 

108 

140 

Sind 

112 

108 

139 

129 

127 

140 

108 

109 

132 

Gujarat 

112 

116 

138 

121 

143 

139 

103 

106 

133 

Deccan 

119 

123 

139 

117 

127 

135 

108 

119 

148 

Berar 

121 

133 j 

140 

126 


140 

103 

110 

1 

140 

Central Provmoes 

123 

118 

138 

124 

122 

140 

106 

115 

160 

JMadras North East 

110 

110 

144 

114 

111 

135 

105 

102 

130 

„ North 

107 

114 

144 

108 

109 

127 

106 

[ 

104 

13] 

„ South 

98 

106 

139 

103 


130 

112 

112 

139 

„ West 

105 

IH 

136 

107 


126 

102 

107 

142 

India 

112 

111 

137 

118 

118 

139 

106 

110 

139 
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I] 2 The lowest increase m the general price-level of all circles except the ports 
has occurred in Assam which is practically immune from famme Prices, of course, -j 

rose m the fammes of 1897 and 1908, but they have always shown a tendency to 
retmn to their old level as soon as the acuteness of the distress m the areas affected 
had disappeared Thus, m 1897, the prices of cereals and pulses rose to a level 37 
and 33 per cent higher than that of the basic period, but by the middle of 1899 
they went down almost to the old level The famme of 1900 raised the levels again 
to some extent, but by 1904 they were considerably below the old level Smce 
then, as m other circles, there was a steady increase, and m 1908 the prices were 55 
and 48 per cent higher than m the basic period After the famme, however, prices 
fell and notwithstandmg an increase, m sjunpathy with the general rise all over 
India m 1912, the prices of cereals and pulses, m that year were only 24 
and 19 per cent higher than m the basic period The area under oilseeds m 
Assam is compaiatively of httle importance and the fluctuations m their prices 
have generally harmonised with the fluctuations m the prices prevailmg m Bengal 
from which the supplies are usually obtamed The average of the last quinquennium 
IS about 43 per cent higher than that of the basic period The puces of buildmg 
materials have shown a steady mcrease as in most parts of India In other 
articles of food and other raw materials, also, there has been an mcrease but 
of a comparatively small extent It should also be noted that the actual average 
pnces of food stuffs m Assam durmg the basic period was generally higher than the 
-correspondmg prices m the circle nearest to it, namely, Bengal N’orthern and 
Eastern, as the fohowing figures clearly show If, therefore, m subsequent years 
there were an equal mcrease in the prices of these food stuffs m Assam as compared 
with Bengal Northern and Eastern, the proportionate rise m the price ratios m 
the former would be much smaller than that m the price ratios of the latter 
Aloreover the opemng of the Assam Bengal Railway has facilitated transport 
and the re luction m transportation charges has acted against a use in prices 

Comparaiive statement of actual averaje pnces of fooi stuffs %n Assam ani 
Bengal Not them and Eastern Circles during the basic period 1890-94 


Average actual price per 
xnaund 


Article® 

1 

1 

1 

ABsam 

1 

Bengal Northern 
and Eastern 

Proportion of 
6rst to second 

- _ , 1 

R a p 

R A p 


Taddy | 

1 10 11 

1 S 7 

112 

Eice 

2 15 6 

2 13 5 

105 

Gram 

3 4 11 

2 5 6 

143 

Mung 

3 13 11 

3 7 1 

112 

Dal, Khesari 

3 4 5 

2 8 1 

131 

Dal, Musur 

4 0 10 

3 12 2 

108 

Sugar 

12 3 2 

9 8 7 

128 

Gur 

5 5 8 

4 5 7 

123 

Betelnut 

8 0 7 

7 6 2 

109 

Chillies 

10 9 7 

7 7 1 

142 

Ghi 

35 14 3 

33 5 4 

108 

Mustard 

3 11 1 

3 9 5 

103 

Oil, cocoanut 

14 15 1 

13 9 8 

110 

„ mustard 

14 2 0 

12 6 0 

114 


113 The rise m the price levels at the ports also has been comparatively small, 
since they were generally higher durmg the basic period , the mcrease durmg 
famme years was also comparatively small because owmg to their favourable 
^position the ports always get the advantage of the cheapest markets 
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Summary 


The eslcnt oI <he 
rise 


Groups of commo 
dities 10 which the 
ns e has been 
spectuU}’ fflarhed 


Localities in which 
prices hare nsen 
most 


114 To sum up There has been a general rise in prices throughout India 
which has been especially marked durmg the last eight years, * e , since 1905 
Taking quinquennial periods, the index numbers for all India showed an increase- 
in rupee prices of 8 per cent in the qumquenmum 1896-99, 12 per cent m the 
quinquennium 1900-04, 31 per cent in the qumquenmum 1905-09, 32 per cent m 
1910, 34 per cent m 1911 and 41 per cent m 1912 m comparison with the 
basic period 1890-94, or expressed m gold prices, a rise of 6 per cent m 1895- 
99, 16 per cent m 1900-04, 35 per cent m 1905-09, 37 per cent m 1910, 39 
per cent m 1911 and 47 per cent m 1912 

115 The rise has been especially marked in the case of hides and skms, 
foodgrams — ^pulses and cereals, building materials, and oilseeds, all of which have 
risen 40 per cent or more above the level of the basic peiiod Cotton and ]ute 
have risen about 33 and 31 per cent , respectively, while other articles of food, 
metals, and other raw and manufactured articles have risen about 25 per cent In 
countiy sugar, and especially m gur, there has been a moderate increase, but, on 
the other hand, there has been an appreciable decrease in the prices of tea and 
cofEee, imported sugar, dyemg and tanning materials especially mdigo, coal, and 
shellac, as also a slight fall m the prices of other textiles 

116 The extent of the increase m prices m the different areas has not been the 
same The rise has been greatest m areas which have suffered from famme more 
frequently and severely than in those where famme has been less frequent and less 
acute, e g' , m Bundelkhand, Berar, Sind, Agra Provinces North and West, Punjab 
East, Punjab West, Deccan and Madras South On the other hand, the rise has 
been comparatively small in Assam which is practically free from famme The 
rise at the ports except Karachi has been less than m most of the upland cucles , 
but m comparmg the ports with the other circles it should be borne in mind that 
at the ports prices had teen generally higher than m the upland circles in the 
earher years and an equal rise in prices would result in a lower percentage of rise 
at the ports , moreover owing to their advantageous position, the poits obtain 
their supplies from the cheapest markets and consequently the puces there do not 
fluctuate within such wide limits as those m upland circles The rise m the dif- 
ferent circles has been approximately as follows during the last qumquenmum 


Class 1 — Increase ranging from 40 per cent and o\ er — 


Karachi 

49 

Bundelkhand 

45 

Berar 

44 

Smd 

43 

Madras South 

43 

Agra Provinces North and West 

42 

Punjab East 

42 

Deccan 

42 

Punjab West 

40 


Class II — Increase ranging from 35 to 39 per cent — 


Behar 

39 

Central Pro mces 

39 

Madras North and East 

39 

Madras North 

39 

Bengal Northern and Eastern 

38 

Bengal Southern and Western 

38 

Chota Nagpur 

3/ 

Gujarat 

36 

Agra Provinces East 

36 
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Class III — ^Increase below 35 per cent — 


Madras West ... 34 

Calcutta . 30 

Bombay 29 

Assam 27 

Madras 26 


Average of all India 38 

117 The disparity between the price-levels in good and bad years is striking 
With the linking up, however, of markets by railways, the variations between 
circle and circle, and district and district, are very much less than formerly and 
are greatest m places most remote from the ports and in areas which are more 
or less liable''to famine Whenever, therefore, there has been a famine m any 
part of India, the price-level of all circles have risen more or less, the use being, 
of course, greatest in the areas actually affected by famine 
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CHAPS’E5t V. 

Causes of the Rise of Puces. 

IJ 8 It lias been shown m the last chapter that there have been two classes ot 
variations in the general price-level in India, one periodical or occasional and the 
other secular or progressive, that the oscillations of the former have been fre- 
quently very violent, and that, on the whole, there has been a progressive rise in 
the general price-level durmg the period under enquiry, the rise having been 
greatest since the year 1905 

1]9 Eecent investigations made in many other countries, viz , Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, Canada, the Umted States, New Zealand and 
Australia, show that the rise has been almost, if not quite, general throughout the 
world Consular reports and German and French newspapers ,teem with 
complamts of the efiects of high prices A writer in Hambuig has recently 
said that Germany has long ceased to be an inexpensive country The American 
Consul at Havre says that “ the cost of living in France has considerably increased 
in the past ten years and is the subject of constant comment and continual com- 
plamt on the part of those whose salaries remain unchanged Moreover, there is 
every indication that the augmentation will contmue, and that ten years hence 
we shall be paying still more for the necessaries of life than to-day ’’ Town 
populations of Austria, more especially of Vienna, have been agitating for some 
time past for a reduction in ithe food tariff TheSpamsh Government has yielded 
to the extent of passing a bill for gradual abolition of octroi in the hope that it 
will reduce the cost of hving m towns In the Umted States, the social upheaval 
caused by high prices is perhaps responsible for the onslaught on the Trusts and 
on the entire protective system In Japan the recent high prices have been 
engaging the anxious attention of the Government of the country, and in 1911 
the Government, under pressure, lowered the tariff temporarily A writer at 
Odessa (Eussia) says that ‘ during the past ten yeais there has been a gradual 
increase m the cost of almost all articles that enter mto living requirements 
Nor would it seem that this mcrease has been affected by the 
results of the various crops from year to year 

120 It IS, therefore, necessary, when investigatmg into the causes of the rise m 
India, that the rise of the price-level m other countries should be fully appre- 
ciated The followmg table compares the rise of the general price level in gojd 
in India with that in other countries — 


Index Nuiniers of Wholesale Prices ii India and Foreign Countries 1890 — 1912^ 


{Aveiage of 1890 — 91=100 ) 


years 

Uhited 

Kingdom | 

M 

e3 

Sc* 

n 

*13 

c: 

u 

ou 8 

Italy (Imports 
and Exports) 

Trance (various) 

M 

C* fc- 

S;^ 

ej O 

Is 

5S 

United States of 
America (Bureau 
of I abor) 

•3 

C 

"55 

z, 

£5*2 


s 

rs 

a 

M 

1 

S 

*0 

'O'd 

e- M 

P 1 

1 1 

1 1 

m 

to 

CJ 

< 

1890 

105 

102 

105 ' 

104 

101 

106 

107 

104 

106 

106 

103 

117 

113 

1891 

103 

106 

105 

105 

103 

106 

101 

104 

104 

105 

104 

104 

106 

1892 

98 

100 

99 

99 

102 

100 

100 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

100 

1893 

99 

99 

99 

99 

95 

97 

99 

101 

98 

99 

97 

94 

96 

1894 

95 

93 

92 

93 

99 

91 

93 

93 

93 

90 

95 

83 

85 

1895 

90 

90 

90 

90 

98 

88 

93 

88 

95 

88 

90 

84 

89 

1896 

92 

87 

89 

89 

97 

87 

91 

85 

89 

85 

93 

102 

99 

1897 

90 

89 

90 

90 

100 

90 

90 

87 

88 

84 

94 

102 

120 

1898 

89 

92 

93 

91 

101 

95 

93 

91 

92 

88 

94 

99 

109 

1899 

92 

91 

99 

94 

102 

99 

101 

99 

96 

95 

95 

89 

108 

1900 

102 

99 

109 

103 

109 

106 

112 

106 

104 

104 

98 

99 

12b 

1901 

96 

95 

102 

98 

110 

102 

103 

100 

103 

102 

95 

108 

120 

1902 

92 

95 

101 

96 

112 

99 

99 

98 

105 

106 

97 

116 

115 

1903 

96 

95 

101 

97 

113 

105 

101 

100 

106 

107 

97 

116 

111 

1904 

101 

97 

102 

100 

114 

106 

104 

99 

107 

106 

92 

98 

110 

1905 

100 

96 

105 

100 

114 

109 

103 

100 

109 

109 

95 

101 

120 

1906 

110 

99 

112 

107 

121 

118 

109 

110 

115 

116 

98 

105 

134 

1907 

119 

104 

117 

113 

122 

127 

114 

116 

121 

122 

104 

113 

13& 

1908 

105 

101 

106 

104 

127 

115 

110 

105 

116 

115 

101 

123 

147 

1909 

104 

102 

108 

105 

124 

119 

111 

107 

116 

119 

98 

110 

138 

1910 

111 

107 

114 

110 

123 

123 

116 

112 

120 

124 

100 

111 

137 

1911 

117 

108 

117 

114 

127 

134 

120 

120 

122 

121 

104 

111 

139 

1912 

124 


123 






129 

128 


130 

147 
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121 Tliese figures show that m India fcom 1890 to 1894 the general level of 
prices measured in gold dechned steadily with the prices in other countries of 
the world, in spite of the unfavourable agricultural conditions which prevailed 
in some parts of India in 1891 In 1896-97 the widespread famine m India 
caused a considerable rise in the 'general price-level here In Australia also, 
there was a drought, ind it was followed by a rise there larger than m India , 
but in the other parts of the world, prices continued in their downward 
course With the appearance of normal conditions in India and Australia, prices 
fell in both countries, but in the other countries, the tide was turned, and for the 
first time, after a long period of continued depression, prices began to take an up- 
ward course In 1900, acute famme prevailed again over a considerable part of 
India and, as a result, there was a large increase in prices There was a simultane- 
ous rise throughout the world, and the general price-level m that year stood above 
the average of the basic period in practically every part of the world, the only 
exception being New} Zealand and Australia, where the rise was not sufliciently 
large to raise the level above that of the early mneties In the next four years 
prices continued to decline in India, until m 1904 the general level was only lO per 
cent above that of the basic period In Australia, there was a severe drought in 
1901-02, and as a result, prices rose until 1903, after^hich there was a heavy dechne 
in 1904 InBelgiuru, prices have risen steadily, smce 1897, while m New Zealand 
they have oscillated up and down throughout] the period withm comparatively 
narrow hmits In other countries, there was a declinehn 1901, and m some of them 
in 1902 also, but in 1903, prices began to rise agam In 1905, prices in India and 
Austi aha also took an upward course and smce then the general price-level continued 
to rise in all parts of the world until 1907 In that year there was a drought again 
in India and Austraha, and prices rose very high in these two countries in 1908 , 
but in all other parts of the world there was a more or less heavy fall On the 
disappearance of the effect of the drought, prices dechned in India and Australia 
in 1909, and this lower level was maintained till 1911, but in the other parts of 
the world prices continued in their upward course In 1912, there has agam 
been a sharp rise not only in India and Australia, but also in most other coun- 
tries of the world 

122 The somewhat violent fuctuations shown by the index numbers of indivi- Acccssity of 

Tin comparing ayernses 

dual years, due undoubtedly to causes, more or less temporary and local, vitiate of index numbers 

’ , P I 1 1 “ series of years, 

compair on between particular years A conoideration of the average level of the 

index numbers over peripds of several years would indicate more clearty the 

net result of the figures contained in the foregoing table The averages of the 

index numbers during each quinquennial period have been computed for all the 

countries and are exhibited in the table on the next page In these qmnquenmal 

averages, temporary oscillations, and, with them, the effect of more oi less 

temporary causes, have been largely eliminated, and the results mdicated by them 

give a clearer idea of the general trend of pnees in different parts of the ivorld 

These quinquennial averages indicate that there has been a steady and continuous 

mcrease m the piice-level since 1894 — 98 and that the rise hdn been greatest m India 

and smallest m New Zealand, while the rise m England has been smaller than that 

in other countries except New Zealand 

VOL I 
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Quinquennial averages of Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in India and 

Foreign Countries 


Quinquennium 

UniTED KnroDov 

Belgium (Waxweller) 

Germany (Schmitz 
and Hooker) 

Italy (Imports and 
Exports) 

'S' 

s 

0 

S 

c3 

s 

1 

Canada (Department 
of Labour) 

United States of Amo 
nca (Bureau of 
Labor) 

Hew Zealand (Mcll 
wraith) 

Australia (Melbourne 
wholesale pnocs) 

India 

Economist 

Board of Trade 

Sauerbeck 

Average 

1890—94 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1891—96 

97 

98 

97 

97 

100 

96 

97 

97 

98 

96 

97 

95 

95 

1892—96 

95 

94 

94 

94 

98 

93 

96 

93 

95 

92 

95 

93 

94 

1893—97 

93 

92 

92 

92 

98 

91 

93 

91 

93 

89 

94 

93 

98 

1894—98 

91 

90 

91 

90 

99 

90 

92 

89 

91 

87 

93 

94 

100 

1895—99 

91 

90 

92 

91 

100 

92 

94 

90 

92 

88 

93 

95 

105 

1896—00 

93 

92 

96 

94 

102 

95 

97 

94 

94 

91 

95 

98 

112 

1897—01 

94 

93 

99 

95 

104 

98 

100 

97 

97 

95 

95 

99 

117 

1898—02 

94 

94 

100 

96 

107 

100 

102 

99 

100 

99 

96 

102 

116 

1899—03 

96 

95 

102 

98 

109 

102 

103 

101 

103 

103 

96 

106 

116 

1900—04 

97 

96 

103 

99 

112 

104 

104 

101 

105 

105 

96 

107 

116 

1901—05 

97 

96 

102 

98 

113 

104 

102 

95 

106 

106 

95 

108 

115 

1902—06 

100 

96 

104 

100 

115 

107 

103 

101 

108 

109 

96 

107 

118 

1903—07 

105 

98 

107 

103 

117 

113 

106 

105 

112 

112 

97 

107 

123 

1904^8 ' 

107 

99 

108 

105 

120 

116 

108 

106 

114 

113 

98 

108 

130 

1905—09 1 

108 

100 

110 

106 

122 

118 

109 

108 

115 

116 

99 

110 

135 

1906—10 1 

110 

103 

111 

108 

123 

120 

112 

110 

118 

119 

100 

112 

139 

1907—11 

111 

104 

112 

109 

125 

124 

114 

112 

119 

120 

101 

113 

140 

1908—12 1 

112 


113 






121 

121 


117 

142 


123 Tlie latest quinquenmmn for whicli index numbers bave been collected for 
all countries is 1907 — 11 If tbe average index numbers of tins quinquenmum be 
compared witb tbe averages of tbe basic period, tbe rises in tbe difierent countries 
may be arranged as follows, in descending order As explamed above, tbe lowest 
level of prices in all tbe countnes witb tbe exception of India was reached in tbe 
quinquennium 1894 — 98 Comparmg tbe averages of tbe latest qumquenmilm 
(1907 — 11) witb those of this quinquennium also, tbe increases in tbe different 
countries are as shown below — 



Compared with 
1890—94 

Compared with 
1894—98 

India 

40 

40 

Belgium 

25 

26 

Germany 

24 

38 

United States of America 

20 

38 

Canada 

19 

31 

Italy 

14 

24 

Australia 

13 

20 

France 

12 

26 

United Kingdom 

9 

21 

New Zealand 

1 

9 


Umitations of 124 In using tbe index numbers of various countries, as indicatmg tbe rise in there 

general price -level, it should be noted that, even though tbe index numbers bave 
different countries reduced to a common standard period, percentage comparisons are somewhat 

misleadmg Percentages may be tbe same when tbe actual changes in price are 
different, or tbe actual change may be tbe same when tbe percentage change vanes 
It IS well-known that when tbe pnee of any commodity sold in Calcutta and 
London changes, it tends to change m both, not by a peicentage of price but by a 
defanite amount If tbe commodity is exported from Calcutta to London, its rise 
or fall will be larger as a percentage In Calcutta than m London, because tbe change 
m price will be calculated on a price less than tbe English price by tbe cost of trans- 
port Tbe agricultural products and raw materials, which form tbe bulk of tbe 
commodities, on tbe price of which tbe Indian index numbers bave been calculated, 
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are always exported to most of the other countries mentioned aboie and their 
prices are generally smaller in India An equal increase in the actual prices in 
England and India would, therefore, mean a reallj larger percentage of increase 
in India than in England 

125 But even if sufficient allowance be made for this consideration, there is no 
doubt that the rise in the price-level of the difierent coimtries would be difiercnt 
Apart from the general factors which have mfluenced the price-levels of all countries, 
there must, therefore, have been local influences at work m the different 
countries Of all the countries mentioned, the rise has been greatest m India, 
and there has been a considerable rise in America and Germany also, since the 
quinquennium 1894 — 98 The rise in the latter countries might be accounted 
for by the heavy protective tariffs introduced into them and by the influence of 
industrial and commercial combinations which have, of late, grown very rapidly 
in the United States These factors have been practically non-existent m India, 
and some other special influences must, therefore, have been at work here to 
have raised the price-level to a height considerably above that to wffiich it 
could have been raised by the influences that have caused a general rise 
throughout the w'orld 

126 The causes of the rise of prices in India should, therefore, be divided mto causes ot flierise oi 
twm classes, mz , (1) causes pecuhar to India and (2) causes not confined to India fij'^nse” pccniiw 
alone There are other causes which must have mfluenced prices in other countries, laSors^*^ 
but not in India to any considerable extent It is extremely difficult to keep apart 

the first tw o classes of causes, masmuch as, factors pecuhar to India and factors 
operating in other countries as well as in India interact on one another Isolation 
of phenomena is, it is well-known, the greatest difficulty in dealing wath price 
changes Moreover, India has durmg the last fourteen years changed from a 
silver to a gold standard of value, which is a movement similar to that of “brmgmg 
the railway gauge on the side branches of the world’s railways into unison with 
the mam Imes, and promoting a facility of exchange ” 

127 The prmcipal causes pecuhar to India which might tave affected the 
general price-level, may be classified under the following broad heads — enumerated 

, (1) A shortage in the supply of agncultural products and raw materials', 

(2) An mcrease in the demand for these commodities , 

(3) An increase m the cost of production , 

(4) The development of railways and other commumcations in India and 
the lowermg of the direct and mdirect costs of transport m India 
itself and between Indian ports and foreign countries , 

(5) An improvement in the general monetary and banking facilities and an 
increase m credit , 

(6) An mcrease m the volume of the circulatmg medium 

1 28 Many other causes are alleged, some of which might have contributed to the 

rise m prices, but they would fall under one or other of the heads mentioned above 
and should be treated as contributory causes Thus the nse in the standard 
of hving, the changes in the growth and movement of the population and mcrease 
m the exports of agricultural produce and raw materials affect the demand for 
commodities, while a deficiency and unseasonableness of the ramfall, a decrease 
in the fertility of the land and the substitution of commercial crops, such as ]ute 
in the place of rice and cotton m the place of wheat, could raise pnees only if their 
effect was a shortage of supply The import of additional capital into India might 
cause an increased demand for labour and raw material and might also affect 
causes (5) and (6) All these will be discussed when 'dealing with the several 
heads mentioned above. ' 

H 2 
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129 The principal causes affecting the whole commercial world may be divided 
into — 

(1) A shortage m the supply of, or an mcrease in the demand for, staple 

commodities m the world’s markets 

(2) The mcreased gold supply from the world’s mines 

(3) The development of credit 

(4) Destructive wars and mcrease of the standmg army and navy m most 

of the prosperous countries, diverting capital and labour to unpro- 
ductive purposes and causmg an mcreased demand for many classes 
of commodities 

130 Here also there might be other causes, but they would come under one 
or other of the heads mentioned above Thus, the immigration of enormous masses 
of manual labourers from Europe mto the^countries of North and South America, 
which means a large transfer of working population from food production m 
Europe, on a low standard of food consumption, to mdustrial employment m other 
countries, upon a far higher standard of food consumption, would create an 
mcreased demand for commodities The s inkin g of a large and growmg propor- 
tion of labour and capital, m new and backward countries of the world, means 
the apphcation of a vast amount of productive energy to a kmd of work, the 
fruitfulness of which takes a long period of time to mature If out of the hun- 
dreds of milhons of fresh capital made available by the rapid growth of credit, 
considerable amounts, which might have gone to promote agnculture and manu- 
facture, have gone, year after year, mto laying the deep foundations for a future 
career of agriculture and manufacture m backward lands, the result must be a 
restriction of immediate productivity, as compared with the growth of capital, 
havmg no mconsiderable influence m raising prices 

131 Then, there is a great and growmg waste involved in the struggle to 
market the goods that are produced In every country publishmg rehable censuses 
of occupations, we perceive a rapid mcrease m the proportion of persons engaged 
in trymg to seU goods Nor can we ignore the innumerable signs of an expen- 
diture upon luxurious goods and services absorbing an mcreasmg share of the 
general mcome m the richest countiies Another contemporary movement is 
the mfluence of mdustrial and commercial combmations upon the volume of 
production The rapid rise of Trusts, Cartels, Conferences, Pools and other 
forms of trade combination or agreement clearly belong to the epoch of rising 
prices and must be considered contributory to it The normal result of the 
formation of combmes is to restrict the rate of production, makmg it lower 
than it would have been under an era of free competition Protective duties 
and cold-storage plants, which result m preventmg extreme fluctuations of prices 
of certain commodities with the seasons, but tend to advance prices by enablmg 
wholesale dealers to seU at the best possible advantage, do not, however, play 
any important part m the causes of the rise of prices in India, as they do in 
the United States and some other countries 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Causes of the rise of Prices peculiar to India. 

Shortage nsr the Supply 

132 One of the principal causes which have led to the rise in prices in India, Causes oi shortnse 
IS a shortage of supply, particularly in the case of foodgrains By shortage of 

supply IS meant — ^not that the total production of the country has actually con- 
tracted rs compared with the basic period, but that production has not kept pace 
with the growth of internal consumption and external demand This shortage 
of supply may have resulted from one or more of the following factors — 

(1) Growth of cultivation not keepmg pace with the growth of popu- 

lation , 

(2) Unseasonable rainfall 

(3) Substitution of non-food crops for food crops , 

(4) Inferiority of new lands taken up for cultivation , 

(5) InefiBcient tillage on account of dearness and scarcity of plough cattle 

and labour , and 

(6) Decreased productive power of the soil 

I 

Growth of cultivation not commensurate with growth of population 

133 The folio wmg table shows the total acreage under cultivation, m the 

different circles and their index numbers — '' 


Area under Culhvatton 



Total area under cultivation (in thousands 
or ACRES) 

Index numbers ( iverage op 1890 91 
1894 95 = 100) 

— 

— 

Average 

of 

1890 91 
to 

1894 95 

i Average^ 

of 

1895 96 
to 

1899 00 

i 

Average^ 

of 

1900 01 
to 

1904 05 

1 

Average 

of 

1905 06 
to 

1909 10 

1 j 

1910 11 

1911 12 

Average 

of 

1890 91 
to 

1894 95 

Average 

of 

1895 96 
to 

1899 00 

Average 

of 

1900 01 
to 

1904 05 

1 

Average 

of 

, 1905 06 

1 to 
' 1909 10 

1910 11 

1911 12 

sam 

2,084 

3,526 

5,118 

5,345 

1 

6,733 

5 839 

100 

169 

246 

256 

275 

280 

Dgal Northom and 

16,261 

16 516 

10,185 

10,330 

10,087 

i 10 366 

100 

102 

100 

100 

99 

101 

Eastern 












„ Southern and 

17,226 

17,142 

17,413 

17,029 

17,410 

17,226 

100 

100 

101 

102 

101 

100 

Western 











ota Nagpur 

6,832 

7,816 

6 955 

6,033 

0,825 

7,556 

, 100 

114 

87 

88 

100 

111 

har 

22,627 

22,261 

21,398 

20,729 

21 035 

21,481 

1 100 

99 

95 

92 

96 

j 95 

ra Provinces East 

9,209 

8,774 

9,375 

9,240 

9,703 

9,017 

, 100 

95 

102 

100 

105 

1 104 

ndelkhand 

3,051 

2,671 

2,992 

2 793 

3 322 

3,281 

100 

84 

98 

92 

109 

1 108 

ra Province- North 
and West 

30,052 

28,705 

30,930 

30,201 

31,512 

31 187 

100 

36 

103 

100 

105 

, 104 

niab East 

21,109 

19,469 

22,774 

23,992 

24,189 

22197 

1 100 

92 

108 

114 

115 

105 

„ West 

6,601 

6,211 

6,743 

^ 7,017 

7,122 

6,730 

, 100 

93 

101 

105 

107 

101 

id 

3,301 

3 305 

3,790 

■'4,346 

4,515 

3,263 

100 

100 

115 

132 

137 

99 

jarat 

3,683 

1 2,962 

2,906 

3,368 

3,474 

2 318 

1 100 

80 

79 

91 

94 

63 

nhan 

1,270 

1,211 

1,234 

1 512 

1,717 

1 226 , 

100 

95 

98 

119 

136 

97 

ccan 

20 516 

18,628 

19,280 

19 827 

20,909 

18 520 

100 

90 

( 91 

97 

102 

90 

rar 

6,741 

6,367 

7,170 

7,377 

7,217 

7 070 

100 

94 

106 

109 

107 

105 

itral ProTincos 

10,926 

10,199 

17,872 

19 238 

20,720 

21,269 

100 

96 

106 

114 

122 

126 

dras North East 

6,402 

5 584 

6,668 

9,674 

11,872 

11,847 

100 

103 

123 

177 

220 

219 

„ North 

7,031 

7,220 

7,768 

7,813 

7,752 

7,341 

100 

103 

no 

111 

no 

104 

„ South 

12,143 

12 406 

13,228 

15,102 

16,231 

15,866 

100 

102 

109 

124 

134 

131 

„ West 

1,863 

2,035 

2 095 

2,388 

2 489 

2 477 

100 

109 

112 

128 

134 

133 

rAL India excldd 

213,888 

208,808 

220,894 

229,844 

240,434 

232,657 

100 

98 

103 

107 

112 

109 

NO Burma j 


1 











Total India, as estimated 

100 

98 

103 

105 

1 

108 

106 
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Discrepancies in 
acreage retnms 


Extension ol 
cnltirntion — 
estimates of 


134 Statistics of tlie acreage under cultivation are more or less defective 
in most of the provmces, as explamed below The figures shown in the 
above table should, therefore, be taken with many limitations and the net 
result mdicated by them corrected accordmgly It is not possible to prepare 
from mdependent sources new estimates of the actual extension of cultivation 
with any pretence to accuracy , I have, however, apphed rough coirections to 
the existing figures and deduced from them the extent of the growth of cultivation 
m each circle Although these estimates are rough, they aie probabl} suflficiently 
correct for purposes of comparison Details of these estimates are given 
below 

135 In Assam, the index numbers indicate an extension of cultivation by 180 
per centi This high percentage is due to the fact that, in the basic period, large 
areas which had been under cultivation foi a long tune past were not included 
in the returns C'omparmg the figuies foi years foi which complete statistics 
are available, the extension is hot lilvely to have exceeded 15 per cent The 
figures for the two circles in Bengal proper do not show any extension, but the 
data collected for the recent survey and settlement operations and for the record 
of rights show that the figures for the earlier years were more inaccurate 
guesses than the present ones If allowance be made for this, there would appeal 
to have been an extension of about 5 per cent in these two circles The case of 
Chota Nagpur is peculiar , for some of the districts included in this circle, the 
estimates of area were reduced or raised arbitrarily on more than one occasion , 
the figures of some surveyed tracts show, however, an extension of cultivation of 
15 per cent since 1890 and this has been taken as the estimate for the entire circle 
The figures for Behar show an actual contraction in the area, but this is contiary 
to the views of all who can speak with any authority on this part of 
the country The low index numbers aie the result of unduly high estimates 
of the area in the earlier years The area was practically fully cultivated 
long ago and the extension has been put down at 5 per cent The figures 
for the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh are more rehable than those 
of Assam, Bengal, and Behar and the index numbers do not show any appreciable 
extension of the area under cultivation m Agra Provmces East and Bundelkhand 
Agra Provinces North and West (including Oudh), however, shows’a small extension 
of about 4 per cent The extension of area in Punjab East has been due to irriga- 
tion and may be set down at 15 per cent , that m Punjab West being much smaller^ 
VIZ , 6 per cent In Sind, however irrigation has brought comparatively large 
areas under cultivation and the giowth in that circle has been as large 
as 30 per cent In Gujarat, the figures in the several periods cannot beai com- 
parison with one another, as in the basic period they included certain unsurveyed 
tracts which were excluded in later yeais, and again in later years some new areas 
were brought into the returns for the first tune On tne whole, Gujarat has 
always been a highly cultivated tiact and there has not been much loom for 
extension In Konkan, the high index numbers for the later years are due to 
the inclusion of new areas in the returns and it is estimated that no appreciable 
growth could have taken place in that circle Deccan is the only circle which 
shows any contraction m the area under cultivation, although very shght In 
Berar, the exieiision has been about 9 per cent and in the Central Provmces 
about 20 per cent In the Madras Presidency, Zemmdary areas which were not 
leturned before, were gradually brought into the returns from 1901-02 and laige 
areas were included for the first tune from 1907-08 This explains the very high 
mdex numhers for the later years m the circles comprismg that Presidency From 
an exammation of the later years’ figures and assummg tFat the rate of extension 
was about the same m the earher as m the later period, the extension of area in 
Madras North-East is likely to have been between 10 to 12 per cent., that in 
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Madras Nortli and Madras South, 5 per cent and in Madras West, bet’ween 7 to 8 
per cent 

136 There is, therefore, no doubt that the actual extension of cultivation in 
the later years has been much smaller than -what is mdicated m the table The 
otatementsho’ws that the mdex number of the total cultivated area m British India, 
excludmg Burma, fell to 98, « e , by 2 per cent m the qumquemuum 1895-96 to 
1899-00 (-which mcludes Wo famine years), -while it rose to 103 m the next qum- 
quenmum and to 107 m the next In 1910-11, it rose to 112, but agam fell to 109 m 
1911-12 According to the corrected estimates, however, the extension of the area 
under cultivation in British India excluding Burma for the several periods in 
each of the several qmnquenma has been as shown below — 



1890 91 

1 1895 90 

I 1990 01 

1905 or> 



Average 
of 1910 11 
and 

1911 12 

— 

to ' 

1 to 

to 

to 

191011 

191112 


1894 95 

1899 00 

1901 05 

1909 10 



Total area 

. 100 , 

98 

n 

105 

H 

H 

n 

Area under foodgrains 

' 100 

96 

n 

102 

1 

H 

■1 

m 


137 The next two statements and chart jJTo 41 show the estimated outturn 
of foodgrains and other crops in British India (excluding Burma) for different 
periods In estimating the outturn of th“ different crops, allowance has been 
made for the defects in the figures of area under cultivation referred to above 
Index numbers have also been calculated ind are given in the next table 


Piodaetlon oI crops 


[00,000 omitted 


Crops 


1890 91 
to 

1894 95 

1895 96 
to 

1899 00 

1900 01 
to 

1904 05 

1905 08 
to 

1909 10 

1910 11 

1911 12 

Rice 

Mds 

74,21 

75,06 

75,99 

72,30 

82,36 

79,61 

"Wheat 

5J 

20,40 

18,11 

21,56 

20,32 

23,61 

25,00 

Barley 

5> 

8,32 

8,85 

9,21 

9,50 


11,14 

Jo-war 

JJ 

17,81 

17,82 

19,20 

17,44 

18,78 

14,19 

Bajra 

J) 

6,87 

6,36 

8,26 

8,09 


6,16 

Eagi 

JJ 

4,26 

4,42 

4,90 

4,62 


4,29 

Maize 

}J 

5,63 

6,44 

7,47 

6,82 

7,37 

5,71 

Gram 

JJ 

10,71 

8,07 

9,53 

8,71 

11,84 

12,13 

Other foodgrains 

JJ 

38,51 

38,17 

39,68 

37,18 


45,94 

Total poodgeains 

JJ 

1,86,72 

1,83,29 

1,95,80 

1,84,97 

2,11,79 

2,04,07 

Linseed 

if 

94 

79 

96 

69 

1,11 


Oil 

JJ 

85 

92 

1,13 

1,01 

1,10 

02 

Other oilseeds (including rape 
and mustard) 

JJ 

2,86 

2,67 

2,95 

3,14 

3,91 


Total oilseeds „ 

d,66 

4,38 

5,03 

4,83 

6,12 

6,02 

Sugarcane 

JJ 

7,90 

7,53 

7,12 

6,49 

6,82 

7,30 

Cotton 

JJ 

87 

87 

1,21 

1,38 

1,42 

1,22 

Jute 

JJ 

2,73 

2,94 

3,65 

4,20 

3,62 

4,23 

Tea 

lbs 

12,31 

15,48 

19,52 

23,03 

24,74 

25,38 

Tobacco 

Mds 

92 

1,01 

99 

92 

1,05 

99 
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Iniex numiers. 


Crops 

1890 91 
to 

1894 95 

1895 96 
to 

1899 00 

1900 01 
to 

1904 05 

1905 06 
to 

1909 10 

1910 11 

1911 12 

Eice 

100 

101 

102 

97 

111 

107 

Wheat 

100 

89 

106 

100 

116 

123 

Barley 

100 

106 

111 

114 

124 

134 

Jowar 

100 

100 

108 

98 

105 

80 

Bajra 

100 

92 

120 

118 

133 

90 

Eag] 

100 

104 

115 

108 

113 

101 

Maize 

100 

115 

133 

121 

131 

101 

Gram 

100 

75 

89 

81 

111 

113 

Other foodgrams 

100 

99 

103 

97 

113 

119 

Total foodgrains 

100 

98 

105 

99 

113 

109 

Linseed 

100 

84 

102 

73 

119 

149 

Til 

100 

109 

133 

119 

129 

108 

Other oilseeds (including rape and 
mustard) 

100 

93 

103 

110 

137 

129 

Total oilseeds 

100 

94 

CO 

o 

104 

131 

129 

Sugarcane 

100 

95 

90 

82 

86 

93 

Cotton 

100 

100 

139 

159 

164 

141 

Jute 

100 

108 

132 

154 

133 

155 

Tea 

100 

126 

159 

187 

201 

206 

Tobacco 

100 

110 

108 

101 

114 

108 


138 The figures in these tables show that, of the foodgrains, the production of 
Barley, Bajraand Maize has increased steadily, if allowance be made for some set- 
back in unfavourable years The production of Wheat and Eagi has also increased 
though not so largely There has not been much mcrease under Rice and Jowar, 
while the production of Gram has, on the whole, gone down considerably 

139 Of the oilseeds, the production of Sesamum has increased most, while that 
of Linseed has decreased to some extent Taken as a whole, the production or 
oilseeds has fairly increased The production of Sugarcane has decreased very 
considerably, while that of Cotton, Jute and Tea has grown very largely Under 
Tobacco, there has been a shght increase in the production 

rrotinction oi loofl- 140 Expressed in percentages of the average outturn of the qmnquenmum 
ISQO-Ol-to 1894-95, the outturns of foodgrains m the several periods were — 



1890 91 ' 
to j 

1894 95 j 

1 

1895 96 
to 

1 1899 00 

1 

1900 01 i 
to 1 

1904-05 j 

1905 06 
to 

1909 10 

1910 11 

1911 12 

Average outturn (m millions of 
maunds ) 

1 

1,867 

1,833 

1,958 

1,850 

2,118 

2,041 

Percentages 

100 

1 

98 

105 

1 

99 

113 

109 


Increase In Infernal 141 The growth m the internal consumption has been mainly due to the 
^***^ *” mcrease in population in the last two decades The following statement shows 
popniaiion the population of the several circles according to the Censuses of 1891, 1901 and 

1911 
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INCREASE (+) DECKEASE ( ) S»CE 1891 

Circles 



Number 

Percentage 


1891 

1901 j 

1911 

1901 

1911 

1901 

1911 

Assam 

6 477 

1 

5 842 

6,714 

+ 365 

+1,237 

+ 62 

+18 4 

Ben;»al Northern and Eastern 

18 084 

19,750 

21,912 

+1,666 

+3 828 

+ 84 

+17 4 

„ Southern and Western 

24,151 

25 640 

26,797 

+1,489 

+2,646 

+ 58 

+ <)S 

Chota Nagpur 

4,029 

4,900 

5,G05 

+ 271 

+ 976 

+ 5*4 

+17 5 

Behar 

23 802 

23,606 

24 019 

— 196 

+ 217 

— 8 

+ 9 

Agra Provinces East 

11,877 

11,402 

11,334 

— 475 

— 543 

— 41 

— 48 

Bundelkhand 

2,300 

2,106 

2 208 

— 194 

— 92 

— 92 

— 4 1 

Agra Provinces North and West 
including Oudh 

32,728 

34,184 

33,640 

1 +1,456 

j 

+ 912 

+ 42 

+ 27 

Punjab East 

16,298 

17,543 

16,957 

+1,245 

+ 659 

+ 70 

+ 39 

„ West 

4,964 

4,874 

6,215 

— 90 

+ 251 

— 18 

+ 48 

Smd 

2,875 

3,102 

3,362 

+ 227 

+ 487 

+ 73 

+14 5 

Gujarat 

3,098 

2,702 

2 803 

— 396 

— 295 

—14 0 

—10 5 

Konkan 

2,967 

3,039 

3 111 

+ 72 

+ 144 

+ 23 

+ 46 

Deccan 

9,072 

8,787 

9 220 

— 285 

+ 148 

— 32 

+ 16 

Borar 

2,897 

2 764 

3,057 

— 143 

+ 160 

— 52 

+ 52 

Central Provinces i 

10,784 

9,877 

11,603 

— 907 

+ 819 

— 92 

+ 70 

Madras North East j 

10,098 

10 897 

12,087 

+ 799 

+1,989 

+ 73 

+16 4 

„ North 

3,699 

3,899 

5,000 

+ 200 

+1,301 

+ 61 

+26 0 

,, South 

17,573 

18 856 

19,464 

+1283 

+1,891 

+ 68 

+ 90 

„ West 

3,808 

4,037 

4,334 

+ 229 

+ 626 

+ 56 

+121 

Calcutta 

682 

848 

896 

+ 166 

+ 214 

+19 5 

+23 9 

Bombay 

822 

776 

980 

— 46 

+ 158 

— 59 

+161 

Madras 

452 

509 

518 

+ 57 

+ 66 

+ 112 

+12 7 

Karachi 

105 

109 

162 

+ 4 

+ 47 

+ 37 

+30 9 

Total 

213,242 

220,039 

230,988 

+6,797 

+17,746 

+ 31 

+ 76 


142 The growth, of population has varied widely in the different parts of 
India In some circles, there has been an actual decrease during the twenty years 

1891 to 1911 namely, in Agra Provinces East, Bundelkhand and Gujarat In 
some circles, the growth has been only nominal, namely, in Behar, Deccan, Agra 
Provmces North and West, Punjab East, Konkan, Berar and the Central Provmces, 
while in some others, there has been an appreciable increase, namely, m Assam, 
Bengal Northern and Eastern, Chota Nagpur, Sind, Madras North-East and 
Madras North As mentioned elsewhere, the most important factors affectmg the 
growth of population during the two decades have been famine and its attendant 
* furies, cholera, dysentery and fever , plague, which commenced m the city of Bom - 
bay in September 1896 and has smce then appeared yearly m many parts of the 
country in a more or less virulent form and has m some years claimed a milhon of 
people as its victims , and finally malaria, which also has taken a heavy toll in 
some of the circles, notably those included in the Umted Provmces and the Punjab, 
where in some years it has been terribly prevalent, especially in the irrigated tracts 
in the eastern and central districts The following statement shows the annual 
deaths from plague m the different provinces since its first appearance 


Nuwbei of Deaths from Plague %n the d%^erent Provinces of India from 1896 to 1912 


Year 

1 

Bengal 1 

1 

United 

Provin 

ces 

Punjab 

North 

West 

Frontier 

Provmce 

Central 

Provinces 

and 

Berar 

Eastern 

Bengal 

and 

Assam. 

1 Madras 

1 

Bombay 

i 

Total 

Progressive 

Total 

1896 








2 219 ‘ 

2,219 

2 219 

1897 


72 

179 


11 


2 ! 

47,710 1 

47,974 

50 193 

1898 

219 

148 

2,019 


131 


657 1 

86,191 1 

89 265 

139,458 

1899 

3,204 

7 

255 


586 


1,058 

90 596 1 

102,360 

241,824 

190b 

38 412 

135 

672 


502 


064 

33,196 

73,571 

315,395 

1901 

78,629 

9,778 

16,720 


9 


3,035 1 

128,259 1 

236 430 

551 825 

1902 

32,967 

43 487 

175,645 

4 

4,647 


11,302 

184 752 ' 

452 864 

1 004,089. 

1903 

05,680 

80,729 

192,068 

49 

51,514 

28(a) 

13 006 , 

281,269 

684,343 

1,689 032 

1904 

75 456 

179,082 

390,357 

1 

42 806 


20,125 

223,957 , 

937,784 

2,626 810. 

1905 

126,084 

1 383,802 

334,897 

3 

12,706 

6 

5,788 1 

71,363 1 

934 649 

3,561,465 

1906 

59 019 

j 69,600 

91 712 

41 

18,121 

74 

898 

57,525 

291 056 

3 853,115 

1907 

83,602 

I 328 862 

608,685 

1,547 

37,774 

8 

2,872 

93 609 

1,156 959 

5,010 074 

1908 

15,948 

1 22,878 

30,708 

563 

6 236 


3,358 

27,345 

107,030 

5 117 110 

1909 

11,779 

1 38,394 

35 655 

1 

19 216 

1 

3 844 

24 319 

133 209 

5 250,319 

1910 

40,584 

, 168,074 

135,483 

30 

28 961 

46 

4 867 1 

25 643 , 

399 088 

5,640 407 

1911 

75 681 

332,301 

176,345 

243 

27,938 

27 

15,185 

100 399 

727 119 

6,376 626 

1912 

1,837 

1 106,784 

1 29 174 

2 

18,712 


4,020 1 

18 811 

1 178 940 

G 5^5 4G6 


(a) Only in Assam. 
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143 It IS interesting to note that there are two large currents of migration 
from Bengal mcludmg Bihar and Chota Nagpur, one to the tea-gardens of Assam 
and the other to Calcutta and other mdustrial centres It is this migration which 
has caused a large mcrease in the population of the sea-port towns, though owmg 
to plague there was a large decrease in the population of Bombay m the first decade 
But it has been more than made good m the following decade 

144 If we estimate the population of the years, other than those in which 
the censuses were taken, by the method of interpolaftion, after making allowances 
for the large mortality from plague, the average population of the several quin- 
quennia were as follows — 


Period 

A\ erfigc popu 
lation in mil 
lions 

Index number 

1891—95 

214 

100 

1896—00 

217 

101 6 

1901—05 

222 

103 7 

1906—10 

226 

105 7 

1911 

231 

107 8 

1912 

232 

108 4 


145 The following table compares the growth of population with that of pro- 
duction of foodgrains and the extension of cultivation — 



I 

f Average of 

1 the quin 

1 queamum 

Average of 
the quin 
guenmum 

Avenge of 
tho qum 
quennium 

j 

Average of ! 
the qiun I 

quonmum 




1 1890 91 

to 

1894 95 

1895 96 
to 

1899 00 1 

1 

1900 01 
to 

1904 05 

1905 00 
to 

1909 10 

1910 11 

1911 12 

Population 

100 

1016 

103 7 

105 7 

107 8 

108 4 

Total area under culti- 
vation 

100 

98 

103 

105 

108 

106 

Area under food grains 

100 

96 

101 

102 

106 

103 

Production of food- 
grams 

100 

98 

105 

99 

1 

1 113 

109 


146 It may safely be concluded from the above, that population has m- 
creased by a larger percentage in the period under enquiry than either the total 
area under cultivation, the area under foodgrains or the total production of food- 
grains, or, in other words, the requirements of foodgrains for internal consump- 
tion have mcreased in a larger proportion than the total production of foodgrains 
It should, however, be mentioned that the total consumption of foodgrams 
includes not only the consumption as human food, but also consumption as seed 
gram and cattle food Whenever there is a scarcity, consumption, as cattle- 
food, goes down considerably, as owmg to high pnees people cannot afford to 
feed their cattle with grain Further, in good years, a stock of foodgrams is 
generally laid by, by the agricultunsts, which is utihsed m times of scarcity and 
famine The export of foodgrains also goes down in unfavourable years and 
import rises, and thus, although the actual percentage growth of the production 
may, in any penod, be smaller than the growth of population, it should not 
necessarily be assumed that the total available food supply ih the country was 
actually very short of the requirements of human consumption 

147 If, however, we take the production of Burma into account, the dis- 
parity between the figures showing the growth of population and growth of 
production would be found to be smaller, as the increased production in Burma 
has counterbalanced to a large extent the shortage m India proper 
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148 Tlie production of the several foodgrams m Burma were as follows — 


[III laKhs of maiinds 


Crops 

1890 91 
to 

1894 95 


1900 01 
to 

190105 

1905 00 
to 

1909 10 

1910 11 

1911 12 

Average o£ 

1910 11 
and 

1911 12 

Rice 

7,47 

8,34 

■n 

11,90 

11,26 

11,21 

11,23 

Wheat 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Jowar 

21 

20 

34 

33 

12 

12 

12 

Gram 

4 

4 

6 

6 


4 

4 

Other foodgrams 

17 

17 

26 

42 

H 

45 


Total pooograins 

7,90 

8,76 

11,78 

12,73 

■ 

11,83 

12,01 


Index numbers 


— 

1890 91 
to 

1894 95 

1895 96 
to 

1899 00 


1905 06 
to 

1909 10 

1910 11 

1911 12 

Average of 

1910 11 
and 

1911 12 

Rice 

100 

111 

149 

159 

151 

150 

151 

Wheat 

100 

62 

135 

173 

146 

105 

126 

Jowar 

100 

96 

159 

154 

55 

58 

57 

Gram 

100 

94 

139 

145 

119 

88 

104 

Other foodgrams 

100 

96 

153 

241 

438 


349 

Total roonoRAiNS 

100 

111 


B 

154 

150 

152 


149 And addmg this quantity of foodgrams produced m Burma to the 
production of India, the total supply of foodgrams would compare with the 
growth of population as follows — 


— 

Average of the 
quinquennium 
1890 91 to 
1894 95 

Avorago of the 
quinquonmum 
1895 90 to 
1899 00 

Average of the 
quinquennium 
1900 01 to 
1904 05 

A^ orage of the 
quinquenmum 
1905 06 to 
1909 10 

1910 11 to 
1011 12 

Population 

100 

1018 

104 5 

106 3 

109 2 

Production of food- 
grams 

100 

99 

107 

103 

113 


150 The external demands for Indian foodgiains have also mcreased considei- 
ably, as wiU be eMdent from the figuies m the Trade Statistics The exports of 
' foodgrams from India (excluding Burma) to other countnes m the several 
periods were — 



Average of 
qumquen 
mum 
1890 91 
to 

1894 95 

Average of 
qumquen 
mum 
1895 90 
to 

1899 00 

1 

Ave-ago of 
qumquen 
mum 
1900 01 
to 

1904 05 

Average of 
qumquen 
mum 
1905 06 
to 

1909 10 

1910 11 

1911 12 

In thousands of cwts 

28,899 

j 

21,956 

33,255 

29,568 

41,857 

64,240 

Index numbers 

100 

76 

115 

102 

! 145 

222 


Increase m external 
demand — exports 
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151 The fall m exports m the second quinquennium was due to the bad 
seasons of 1896-97, 1897-98 and 1899-00 The percentage for the third quinquen- 
nium would have been higher but for the very low exports in 1900-01 owing to 
the famme of 1900, and that for the fourth quinquennium was reduced by the 
' famme of 1908 If the exports of 1908-09 be excluded, the average for the 
qumquenmum would have been 33,737 thousands of cwts , and the index 
number 117 The high figure oftheyeai 1911-12 is due to the good season of 
the previous year in most parts of the country, but even if this special element of 
favourable season be allowed for, the growth of the export trade m foodgrains 
would be found to have been much higher than that in the basic period 
Deficiency met by ]52 To meet this deficiency m her food-supply, India has been importing 

mports foodgrains chiefly from Burma, and to some extent from other countries also 

The imports of foodgrains in the several years were — ■ 




Thousands of cwts 


Thousands of ou’ts 

1890-91 


2,286 

1901-02 

16,379 

1891-92 


1,762 

1902-03 

9,533 

1892-93 


3,016 

1903-04 

4,370 

1893-94 


7,705 

1904-05 

6,795 

1894-95 . 


6,084 

1905-06 

10,557 

1895-96 . 


3,201 1 

1906-07 

17,308 

1896-97 , 

• 

7,974 ! 

1907-08 

20,561 

1897-98 


13,545 

1908-09 

25,458 

1898-99 


7,390 

1909-10 

22,033 

1899-00 


16,101 

1910-11 

12,016 

1900-01 , 


25,304 

1911-12 

5,505 


153 The average imports of the several qumquenma and their mdex numbers 


were — 


— 

Average of 
1890 91 
to i 

1894 95 

Average of 
1895 96 
to 

1899 00 

Average of 
1900 01 
to 

1904 05 

Avoj-age of 
1905 06 
to 

1909 10 

1910 11 

1911 It 

Imports, thousands of 
cwts 

4,171 

9,643 j 

12,476 

' 19,183 

12,016 

5,505 

Index numbers 

100 

231 

299 

460 

288 

132 


154 The imports were heaviest m the qumquenma 1900-01 to 1904-05 and 
1905-06 to 1909-10 , and although the qumquenmum 1895-96, to 1899-00 mcludes 
two famme years, the imports were much lower Even m the most favour- 
able of recent years, the imports never fell below the average of the first qmn- 
quenmum 

155 The available supply of foodgrams m the country, during each of the 
penods shown above, may be calculated as follows, after talnng mto account the 
total production of the country and the imports from and exports to foreign 
countries — 

A^ei Atmlable Sufply of Foodgrains in India 
In millions of cwts 



1890 91 
to 

1894 95 

1895 96 
to 

1899 00 

1900 01 
to 

1904 05 

1905 06 
to 

1909 I'O 

1910 11 

1911 12 

Total production 

Total imports from foreign countries 

1,372 

4 

1,347 

10 

1,439 

12 

1,359 

19 

1,556 

12 

1,49 

6 

Total 

1,376 

1,357 

1,451 

1,378 

1,56'! 

1,55 

Exports to foreign countries 

Net available supply- 
index numbers 

29 

1,347 

100 

22 

1,335 

99 

33 

1,418 

105 

30 

1,348 

100 

42 

1,526 

113 

6 

1,44 

10 
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156 Considering the growth of the population and the increase mthe external 
•demand, the supply has been short during the greater part of the period embraced 
m the enquir}’" The demand for both internal consumption and exports having 
increased at a quicker rate than the production of foodgrains, it is onty natural 
that the general level of prices of foodgrams over a series of years u ould, rise, 
although in a particularly favourable j- ear it might have fallen to some extent 
The food-supply in India, compared with the demand, both mternal and 
external, reached its low est level m the quinquennium 1905 — 09, and this shortage 
of supply has doubtless contributed, m no small measure, to the unusual rise m 
prices during that qiimquennium 

157 As regards the other agricultural products'of India, the summary tables production oi crops 
at pages 55 and 56 show the production of the several crops in the several periods 

with their mdex numbers v 

158 The production of Oilseeds fell to an abnormally low level in the quinquen- 
nium 1895-96 to 1899-00 and then gradually rose m the succeedmg qumquen- 
mum, the outturns of 1910-11 and 1911-12 bemg about the same as m the 
precedmg quinquenma The production of Sugar gradually dechned m the 
successive quinquennia and, though it, to some extent, recovered m 1911-12 
"the ground lost, it is stiU much lower than m the basic period The production 
of Cotton has steadily increased, owmg to the stimulus of large profits, there bemg a 
•shght dechne m 1911-12 , Jute also has for the same reason gone on steaddy 
uncreasmg, until m 1907-08 the production exceeded the demand considerably 
and a dechne followed Smce then, the ground lost is bemg gradually recovered 
agam The vanations m the production of Tobacco has been mconsiderable, 
while there has been a steady and contmuous mcrease in the production of Tea 

159 The decreased production of Sugar m India has led to a rise m the price 
of Coimtty Sugar (mcludmg Gur), while the price of imported Sugar has declmed 
‘Over-production of Tea has caused a downward shde m prices of that commodity , 
but the price of Cotton has gone up m spite of the increased production owmg to 
a larger demand for Indian cotton m other countries High prices had led to 
mcreased cultivation of Jute and, owmg to increased demand, prices contmued on 
them upward course until 1908, when the effect of qver-production was felt and 
•prices fell, prices ha^e again been rismg since , 

Unseasonable Rainfall 

ICO India is pre-emmently an agricultural country, and has to depend almost seasonable rainiaU 
-entirely on its rainfall, for its prosfierity or otherwise If the rainfall is good and 
famly distributed, there is a bumper crop all round, while a deficiency brings in its 
tram scarcily and famine It will be seen from the production and ramfall figures 
that short production and unseasonable rainfall go hand m hand, and that too 
great an importance cannot be attached to seasonable ramfall m this country 

] 61 A statement has been prepared by Dr G T Wallier, C S I , FES, 
Director-General of Observatories (reproduced on pages 452-453 of Vol III, 

Statistics), which shows the frequency of droughts m India as compared with other 
countries The general conclusion from the statistics is, that of all countries 
which are dependent on agriculture, none hag a ramfaU so precarious as India 

162 Charts Nos 42 to 49 show the annual ramfall m India and the annual and 
seasonal ramfaUs of the several circles The seasons vary widely m the different 
cmcles and it has not been possible to combine the seasonal rainfalls of all the 
cmcles mto one for all India 

163 Deficiencies not less than 30 per cent and excesses not less than 50 per cent 
of the normal ramfall m each season m the several cmcles during the period under 
enqmry are detailed in Appendix F Both shortage and excess of rainfall 
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have an equally injurious effect on the crops depending on it, hut even a shortage 
or excess is not very harmful if the ramfaU is fairly distributed, while 
a normal ramfall, if unevenly distributed, is sure to, be prejudicial Thus, all the 
excesses or deficiencies shown m the table might not have necessarily caused an 
injury to the crops, while in some of the other periods not shown m the table, the 
rainfall, though neither short nor excessive m the aggregate, might still have caused 
extensive damages owing to bad distribution 

164 The abnormal conditions of the ramfall of the several piovmces during the 
period under enqmry and their effect on the crops are summarised in a separate 
memorandum appended as Appendix F Besides shortage and abnormal dis- 
tribution of rainfall, crops suffer from other causes also, such as floods, hailstorm, 
frost, rust, cloudy weather and intense cold, while wild animals, field-rats, locusts 
and other insect pests also cause serious damage Examples of such injuries are- 
given in the memorandum referred to above India is not a small country but a 
continent, and it is a matter not to be wondered at that m almost every year there 
have been failures of crops of varying degrees, either widespread or confined to 
particular tracts The years 1892-93 and 1903-04 were the only really good years 
during the penod under enquiry .when the crops were excellent throughout the 
country 

165 The mam features of the agricultural seasons durmg the period 
under mvestigation may be summarised as follows The penod opened jvith 
favourable seasons and good harvests throughout India except m the Madras 
Presidency, where the year 1891-92 was somewhat adverse and there was 
almost a famine m that provmce Abundant harvests of rice, wheat and 
oilseeds were gathered in 1892-93, and m the two followmg years also the 
harvests were generally good, notwithstandmg untimely and, m some circles, 
excessive rain In 1895, there was a change and a period of insufficient rainfall 
and crop-failure ensued, culminating in the great famine of 1897, a farmne not 
confined to any particular areas but affectmg almost every part of India 
The year 1898 was a year of rest and, m Northern India, of rapid recovery , 
but it was succeeded by a more complete failure than before of the rainfall, in 
some parts, and m 1899 and 1900, there was again a total failure of the crops 
over large areas, especially m Central and Western India, and a famine ensued, 
the severity of which was still fresh m the memory of the ryots whom we exammed 
in the Central Provmces, Berar, the Bombay Presidency and the Punjab The 
disastrous famme was followed by three years of subnormal production, espe- 
cially m Northern and Central India The year 1903-04 was the first all-round 
good year after the famine and the crop was a bumper one ’In 1904-05, hovr- 
ever, the Eabi crops m Bihar and Bundelkhand were poor, while the Kharif was 
deficient m the central and south-v estern districts of the Punjab In the 
Bombay and Madras Presidencies also, the crops suffered from unseasonable and 
deficient rainfall In 1905-06 also, there was a partial failure of the monsoon in 
Northern and Western India and heavy rains and floods marked the year m Bengal 
The crops were specially bad in the Bombay Presidency, where farmne was 
declared In 1906, the spring crops were below normal and the autumn crops weie 
damaged, more oi less, by excessive rams and floods, particularly m Bengal, and 
there uas famme in North Bihar This was followed by the failure of the 
South-West Monsoon in 1907-08, when the United Provmces of Agra and Oudh, 
the Central Provmces nnd parts of the Bombay and Madras Presidencies 
were plunged mto severe distress The years 1909-10 and 1910-11 weie years 
of good hariest and 1911-12 was also good, except m parts of the Punjab and 
the Bombay Presidency 
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166 The effect and extent of the unfavourable seasons during the period 1890 — toe^^nod 

1912 may be seen from the follovnng table — unaer’mTesligation 


Atea and Population affected by Famines and Cost of Relief dunng the yeais 

1890—1912 t 


Years 

1 

1 

Provinces 

Area affected 

Population 

affected 

Cost ID laths 
of rupees 



Sq ni 



1888 89 

Bihar and ^ladras 

3,600 

1,000,000 

25 

1891 92 

Madras 

60,000 

7,000,000 

1,00 

1896 97 ' 

Bengal, Madras, Cen 
tral Provinces, Uni 
ted Provinces of 
* Agra and Oudh, 

1 Bomba} and Pun 
]ab 

225,000 

62,000,000 

1 

17,07 

1899 00 

Central Provinces, 
Bcrar, Bombay, 

Punjab, Ajmer 

189,000 

28 000,000 

16,5] 

1905 06 

Bomba} 

13 411 

3,334,000 

16 

1906 07 

North Bihar 

2,855 

13,000,000 

18 

Ifi07 08 1 

1 

! 1 

[ United Provinces of 

1 Agra and Oudh, 

1 Central Provinces, 
Bengal, Bombay 

1 and Madras 

130,486 

1 

49,628,553 

9,18 


167 The extensive construction of irrigation works m the last two decades, Litcnsionoi 
especially in districts with a precarious rainfall, has succeeded m mitigating 
the adverse effects of drought m many tracts, where considerable areas would 
hai'e otherwise remamed uncultivated m years of deficient rainfall The follow- 
mg tables show the area irngated m each of the qumquenma from these sources 
as well as from wells, and the percentages of the area irrigated to the total area 
cultivated for aU circles except those m the provmces of Assam, Bengal and 
Bihar and Onssa, for which complete figures are not available 

Percentages of Irrigated Areas to Total Area Cultivated 


t 

Average of 
quinquen 
mum 1800 

91 to 

1894 95 ' 

1 

Average of 
! quinquen 
mum 1895 

I 90 to 

1899 00 

Average of 
qmnqucn 
mum 1900 

01 to 

1904 05 

Average of 
quinquen 1 
mum 1905 
06 to 

1909 10 1 

1910 11 1 

1911 12 

Agra Provinces East 

36 7 

38 8 

371 

381 

33 6 

29 4 

Bundelkliand 

36 i 

54 

43 

74 

6 6 

54 

Agra Provinces North 
and West 

25 3 

30 2 

27 8 

31 1 

1 

23 9 

22 6 

Punjab East 

26 6 

37 9 

36 7 

38 7 

37 4 

46 2 

„ West 

22 6 

24 2 

23 5 

24 3 

25 7 

27 3 

Sind 

87 1 

82 2 

85 8 

82 8 

79 2 

981 

Gujarat 

32 

47 

34 

39 

40 

77 

Konkan 

3 1 

32 

30 

28 

27 

28 

Deccan 

33 

, 40 

33 

32 

36 

40 

Berar 

6 

10 

6 

7 

5 

5 

Central Provinces 

44 

39 

32 

42 

35 

30 

Madras North-East 

32 8 

34 2 

37 6 

44 8 

43 7 

43 3 

„ North 

9 1 

86 

78 

77 

81 

70 

„ South 

33 3 

32 9 

33 8 

33 3 

34 0 

33 8 

„ West 

2 7 

25 

10 

2 

2 

2 

Inia* 

191 

23 3 

217 

23 5 

22 0 

231 


* Does not lucludc figures for Assam, Bengal and Bihar and Onssa 
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168 It has been explained in the foot notes to the iigricultural Statistics (Vol 
III— Statistics) that in some parts of India, extensive aieas which had been under 
cultivation for a long tune, were included m the statistics for the fiist tune in the 
later years The mdex numbers of the area figures would not, therefore, give an 
accurate idea of the beneficial results of artificial irrigation The percentage figures 
are, however, more reliable m this respect than the index numbers, and have, there- 
fore, been quoted in the above table instead of index numbers An examination of 
these percentages shows that generally in the periods in which theie was deficient 
rainfall, areas, larger than in the other periods, were irrigated to make good the 
deficiency of moisture m the sod They also show, that, apart from this, there 
has been a progressive growth m irrigation in India, particularly m Agra Provinces 
East, Punjab East, Punjab West, Sind, Madras North-East and Madras South 


Substitution of non-food for food-crops 

Food crops displaced 169 It has been asserted by some that a gradual extension of the cultivation 
by non lood crops q£ commercial crops, such as jute, cotton and oilseeds, has led to a contraction 
of the area under food grains and of their outturn, resultmg in a rise m the prices- 
of the latter The high prices of jute and cotton have no doubt induced culti- 
vators in the jute and cotton-growing areas to cultivate these crops in preference 
to foodgrains and the statistics below and Chart No 39 also bear out the truth 
of this statement — 


Percentages of the area under crofs to the total gross culhtated aiea t7i Bnhsh India 

{excluding Buima) 


— 

Quinquen 
nmm 
1890 91 
to 

1894 95 

Qumquen 
nmm 
1895 96 
to 

1899 00 

Qumquen 
nmm 
1900 01 
to 

1904 05 

Qumquen 
nnim 
1905 06 
to 

1909 10 

1 

1910 11 

1911 12 

1 

Poodgrams 

813 

810 

80 2 

79 3 

79 7 

1 

! 

78? 

Oilseeds 

60 

55 

57 

54 

56 

65 

Jute 

10 

10 

11 

1 4 

1 2 

14 

Cotton 

46 

i 

1 

44 

51 

57 

59 

60 


Figures do not show, 170 As already mentioned, large new aieas have been included in the returns 
such displacement Jater years, particularly m the Madras Presidency, which grows no jute 

and but very little cotton Had the figures for the earher years been complete, 
the percentages of jute and cotton m the first three qmnquenma would have been 
smaller than those shown m the above table 


171 It should also be borne in mmd that evbiy part of India does not grow 
cotton and jute, and consequently the total area under these two crops forms only 
a small percentage of the total area cultivated, and the increase m their* 
percentages for all India must necessarily be small, although in the actual cotton 
and jute-growmg areas, it might have been appreciable It is, therefore, 
necessary in this connection to examine the figures for individual circles 


nianuDotion ol ihc 
pcrccnfngcs of the 
Important crops in 
aiOcrcnt eaclcs 


172 Prom the subjoined statement and Chart No 40 it will be seen that 
the cultivation of jute has been developed at the expense of other crops in 
Bengal Northern and Eastern, Bengal Southern and Western and Bihar, that 
of cotton m Punjab East, Smd, Gujarat, Deccan, Berar, Central Provinces 
and Madras South, and that of oilseeds in Central Provinces and Madras 
South In all cases, however, these crops have not been substituted for foodgrains 
alone , thus in Bengal Southern and Western, jute has only displaced oilseeds^ 
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sugarcane and indigo, wliile in Bihar, only indigo has given place to ]ute But 
in Bengal Northern and Eastern, ]ute has been substituted for food-crops , in 
Sind and Berar, cotton has grown at the expense of food-crops and oilseeds, 
and in the other circles mentioned above, cotton and oilseeds have displaced 
food-crops It will be seen that this substitution commenced in the quinquen- 
nium 1900-01 — 1904-05, but was specially marked in the next qumquenmum and 
has continued since 


Pepcevtaoe to the total aitoss area celtivated 




Qumqiicn 

mum 

1890 91 to 
1891 95 

Quinqucn 

mum 

1895 9G to 
1899 00 

Quinquen 

mum 

1900 01 to 
1904 05 

Qumquen 

mum 

1905 06 to 
1909 10 

1910 11 

1911 12 

Blnoal Noetheen and Easteen 

j 






Foodgrains 

71 18 

70 1 

68 54 

65 64 

67 9 

67 7 

Jute 

1128 

10 7 

12 22 

14 9 

13 2 

141 

Bee GAL SoDTHEEN AND WeSTEEN 







Eoodgrams 

85 34 

84 88 

85 04 

84 4 

861 

85 4 

Oilseeds 

46 

4 24 

4 22 

32 

31 

32 

Sugarcane 

1 46 

108 

96 

8 

7 

6 

Indigo 

102 

82 

12 




Jute 

1 42 

1 14 

1 28 

2 76 

22 

25 

Bihae 







Eoodgrams 

84 64 

83 54 

82 96 

83 78 

841 

84 4 

Indigo 

1 72 

1 64 

1 16 

68 

5 

5 

Jute 

46 

4 

72 

1 22 

1 1 

1 2 

PuEJAB East 



1 




Eoodgrams 

84 58 

77 76 

76 26 

75 0 

75 6 

72 3 

Cotton 

3 28 

514 

5 26 

4 44 

44 

50 

Sind 







Eoodgrams 

81 56 

83 04 

83 32 

83 14 

83 9 

79 5 

Oilseeds 

12 34 

10 48 

9 88 

8 32 

75 

74 

Cotton 

3 06 

318 

4 44 

5 78 

61 

10 3 

Gujarat 







Eoodgrams 

74 94 

76 96 

72 22 

68 68 

67 0 

66 8 

Cotton 

181 

16 64 

19 46 

23 74 

26 0 

26 9 

Deccan 







Eoodgrams 

80 02 

80 1 

78 8 

76 9 

74 7 

73 0 

Cotton 

10 42 

10 34 

12 46 

14 86 

167 

18 0 

Berae 







Eoodgrams 

66 7 

57 4 

54 84 

52 76 

51 1 

48 4 

Oilseeds 

8 82 

6 26 

5 08 

3 18 

32 

42 

Cotton 

33 06 

34 88 

38 46 

42 56 

44 2 

461 

Central Provinces 

1 


1 




Eoodgrams 

1 80 56 

82 12 

79 8 

79 2 

79 6 

761 

Cotton 

4 24 

4 14 

6 58 

69 

63 

66 

Oilseeds 

11 64 

10 32 

10 66 

10 74 

11 2 

14 4 

Other crops 

3 56 

3 42 

2 96 

3 16 

29 

29 

Madras South 






* 

Eoodgrams 

82 78 

83 32 

81 74 

79 86 

79 6 

76 8' 

Oilseeds 

6 71 

6 06 

7 84 

8 48 

82 

10 6 

Cotton 

48 

4 34 

4 34 

5 54 

62 

i 

70 


173 The available statistics of cultivation are doubtless defective, and cannot 


be absolutely relied upon, but, as explained abo\e, there cannor bo any doubt 
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Commercial crops 
bare onsted food- 
grams from best 
lands 


Total new area 
nnder commercial 
crops comparatively 
very small 


Best lands already 
nnder cnltivation 


Decrease in tbc 
average yield dne to 
the displacement 
of foodgraios from 
best lands by 
commercial crops 


Tillage inefficient 
Ibrongb Btattlly 


that the cultivation of non-food crops has grown steadily and that the area 
under foodgrains has actually contracted in some circles, while in some others its 
growth has been retarded, and the net result has been a diminution of the food 
supply of the country and a consequent rise in prices In Bengal Northern and 
Eastern, Gujarat, Deccan and Berar, the actual area under foodgrains has pro- 
bably been curtailed, while m the other circles mentioned above the growth of 
the area cultivated with them has only been retarded 

174 Another effect of this mcreased cultivation of the commercial crops on the 
food supply of the country has been that the best lands available are apphed 
towards their cultivation, while the cultivation of foodgrams is relegated, to some 
extent, to inferior lands, the yield of which even m normal years is much less 

175 It should be remembered that the total area which these commercial 
crops have occupied at the expense of foodgrams is very small compared with the 
total area under cultivation of the latter, and consequently the effect of this 
substitution could not have been very great, though it is a factor which cannot 
altogether be ignored It is true the total exports of foodgrains from India 
amount to a very small percentage of the total production, but even a small m- 
crease m this percentage, owing to mcreased demands from other countries, is 
sure to send up prices, and, m the same way, a contraction m the supply or a 
retardation of its growth however small, wiU have the same effect 

Inferiority of new lands taken up^i'OR cultivation 

176 Signs are not wanting that cultivation has expanded, more or less, m every 
part of India but talang India as a whole, the expansion has not been very large, 
as has already been explamed Nature always follows the line of least resistance 
and it IS only natural that in every country, when it first came to be inhabited, 
lands chat were most fertile and most easily accessible, should be taken up for 
cultivation first India is not an exception to the rule, and at the commence- 
ment of the period under enquiry most of thebettei class lands had already been 
under the plough With an mcrease in the pressure of population on the soil and 
increased demands for agricultural products from other countries, new lands had 
to be broken up , in some parts, e g , the Chenab RiverjColony, virgin fertile lands 
were made smtable for cultivation by the construction of new canals, but in the 
more populous tracts which constitute by far the bulk of the total area, all lands 
that were good had already been taken up, and whatever new lands were brought 
under cultivation were necessarily of an inferior quality The produce of this 
inferior land caxmot be so good as that of the richer soils, and consequently the 
addition of these poorer lands has diminished, to some extent, the average yield 
per acre for India as a whole 

177 As explamed above, non-food crops, such as jute and cotton, have in some 
areas displaced food-crops or ousted them from the richer soils, and this also has 
affected the average yield of foodgrams per acre But considering the very 
small percentage of the extension of cultivation and the very small area, 
compared to the total, by which the cultivation of cotton and jute has grown, the 
reduction m the average yield per acre cannot but be mappreciably small The 
conditions of the seasons vary so widely in different years, even m the same 
district, let alone the whole contment of India, that it is impossible to find 
any two years m two different periods m which the climatic and agricultural 
conditions were the same It is, therefore, impossible to obtain statistics 
which would show by how much the average yield per acre has been reduced 
on this account — but there can be no doubt that, whatever it may be, it is quite 
insignificant 

Inefficient tillage. 

178 Most of the Indian witnesses,’whom we exammed, appeared to be under the 
behef that there has been a decrease m the supply of agncultural products, owing 


r 
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to inefficient tillage of the land It was said that land is not now cultivated as ana dearness of 
carefully and efficiently as before, owing to scarcity and dearness of plough-cattle 
and labour In order to effect a saving in the cost of cultivation, cultivators do scarcity of labour 
not also plough their lands as often as they used to do before, and manuring and 
weeding, as also the amount of irngatmg where wells are used for the purpose, 
have all been reduced There is no doubt that with the development of difierent 
kmds of mdustries, the opemng of new railways, miUs and factories, the construc- 
tion of canals, roads and buildings on a much larger scale, the demand for labour 
has increased considerably The supply, on the other hand, has not grown m the 
same proportion , m some parts, the Punjab and the United Provmces of Agra 
and Oudh for example, plague has appreciably reduced the number of labourers, 
and in some other paits, immigration has played an important part in restnetmg 
the labour supply While at Chupra, I saw special trams conveymg thousands of 
labourers every day from that locahty to Northern and Eastern Bengal Through- 
out the country, the demand for labour has taken a new turn and instead of 
labourers seekmg for employment, it is the employers who now seek for labourers 

179 As regards the scarcity of plough-cattle, the statement below shows the scarcity of cattle 
number of bulls, bullocks and buffalo-bulls at stated periods for the several circles, 
except Bengal Northern and Eastern, Bengal Southern and Western, Chota 
Nagpur and Bihar, for which such statistics are not available These figures bear 
testimony to the (deplorable effects of famine, the mevitable result of which has 
always been to reduce the number of cattle, though the deficiency is generally 
made good m a few years if otherwise favourable The number of plough-cattle 
m the latest year mcluded m the statement was lower than m the commencement, 
m some of the circles, namely, Assam, Bundelkhand, Agra Provmces — North 
and West, Gujarat, Deccan, Berar, Madras North, and Madras West Although 
great rehance cannot be placed on these statistics, they can be accepted as showmg 
that in some areas at any rate there has been a dearth of plough-cattle 


Number of Bulls, Bullocks and Buffalo hulls 

[In thousands 



Number 

IndeK 

No 


1 Number 

Index 

No 




Punjab Bast 



Agea Pkovinces East 



1893-94 

3,821 

Ml 




1898-99 

4,125 


1893-94 

2,551 

100 

1903-04 

3,987 

■fin 

1898-99 

2,310 

91 

1908-09 

4,069 


1903 04 

2,607 

102 




1908-09 

2,642 

104 

Punjab West 






1893-94 

1,044 





1898-99 

1,157 

111 

Bundelkhand j 



1 1903-04 

1,064 





1908-09 

1,157 

111 

1893-94 

590 

100 




1898-99 

533 

90 

Sind 



1903 04 

622 

105 

1899 00 

534 

100 

1908-09 

567 

93 

1901-02 

566 

104 




1905-06 

572 

107 




1909-10 

605 

113 

Agra Provinoes North 






AND West 



Gujarat 



1893-94 

7,918 

100 

1893-94 

638 

100 

1898-99 

7,890 

100 

1897-98 

608 

94 

1903-04 

8,640 

109 

1901-02 

398 

74 

1908-09 . 

7,648 

97 

1905-06 

412 

76 



1909-10 

441 

82 


k2 



Oetrease In 
mnnnrlng 


DelctiornHon ot Hie 
jwU. 
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[In tbonsands 



Number 

Index 

No 


Number 

Index 

No 

Konkan 

1 


IIadras North-East 



1893 - 94 : 

474 

100 

1890-91 

915 

100 

1897-98 

467 

99 

1894-95 

1,004 

109 

1901-02 

463 

98 

1899-00 

986 

108 

1905-06 

483 

102 

1904-05 

1,014 

110 

1909-10 

618 

1 

109 

1909-10 

2,389 

261* 

Deccan 



Madras North 



1893-94 

2,449 

100 1 

1890 91 

877 

100 

1897-98 

2,123 

87 i 

1894-95 

904 

103 

1901-02 

1,737 

71 

1899 00 

854 

97 

1905-06 

1,796 

73 

1904-05 

836 

95 

1909-10 

1,975 

r 80 

1909-10 

859 

98 

Bebar I 

1 


Madras South 



1893-94 

771 

100 

1890-91 

2,590 

100 

1896-97 

815 

106 

1894-95 

2,731 

105 

1899-00 

738 

96 

1899 00 

2,679 

103 

1902-03 

674 

87 

1904-05 

3,080 

119 

1905-06 

691 

89 

1909-10 

3,470 

134* 

1908-09 

741 

96 



Central Provinces 



Madras West 



1896-97 

3,128 

100 

1890-91 

779 

100 

1899-00 

3,186 

! 102 

1894-95 

792 

102 

1902-03 

3,205 

103 

1899-00 

782 

100 

1905-06 

3,410 

1 109 

1904-05 

792 

102 

1908-09 

3,621 

116 

1909-10 

1 

742 

95 


* Increase due to inclusion ol new areas in the returns 


180 It IS, therefore, possible that in these areas at any rate the cultivation of 
land has become less efficient than before, but it is very doubtful whether this 
has had any appreciable efiect on the total outturn of the land 

1 81 There might also have been a decrease in the extent of manurmg in 
localities m which, owing to the restrictions imposed on the removal of wood 
from forests the use of cow-dung as fuel has increased, and it is not available to 
the same extent as before for purposes of manuring 

1 82 As has been explained below, careful experiments made from time to time 
do not show that apart from the efiect of unfavourable seasons, there has been 
any change in the productive power of the soil, and that even if there has been any 
inefficiency m the cultivation of land, it has not afiected the total outturn to 
any remarkable extent 

Decrease m the productive power of the soil 

183 One of the causes of the rise of prices was, many witnesses thought, a 
decrease in the supply of agricultural produce due to a decrease in the productive 
power of the soil, but no one was able to furmsh any statistical data to prove this 
In fact, there is no statistical evidence to show that any change has taken place 
in the fertdity of agricultural land in any part of India, either durmg the period 
under enquiry or even durmg a much longer period The theory of deterioration 
IS no new one and there is no doubt that it has been frequently grossly 
exaggerated Colonel Sleeman m his ‘ Dambles and Becollections,’ Vol II, page 
152, records an interesting conversation which he had m the spring of 1836 with a 
Eaiput of the Meerut distnct on the subject 

“ It cannot be disputed that the (blessing from above) is less under you 

than it used to be formerly, and that the lands yield less to our labour ” 
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“ True, my old friend, but do you know the reason why ’ ” 

No” 

“ Then I will teU you Forty or fifty years ago, m what you call the timcb 
of buiTcut (blessing from above), the cavalry of Seikh freebooters from the 
Punjab, used to sweep over this fine plam, in which stands the said village from 
whi ch you are all descended , and to massacre the whole population of some 
-villages, and a certain portion of that of every other village , and the lands of 
"thos e killed used to he waste for want of cultivators Is not this aU true ^ ” 

‘ ‘ Yes, qmte true ” 

184 The tract referred to is now one of the richest in the Umted Provmces, its 
wheat has a special reputation among Indian wheats m the Enghsh markets, and 
its railway stations have frequently required enlargement to meet its growmg 
trade Notwithstanding a much more exhaustive system of croppmg than was 
practised m Colonel Sleeman’s time, the increasmg volume of exports from that 
part gives no mdication that productiveness of the soil is ceteris paribus decreasmg 
It IS sometimes held that a proof of the deterioration of the soil js the fact 
that the outturns given m the Ain-i-Akban are higher than those given in 
the Agricultural Statistics of the Government of India Statistics of the outturn 
of crops given in the Ain-i-Akban are, at best, mere approximations to the truth 
and their rehabihty is problematical Land is there divided mto Polaj land, 

-Parauh land, Chacliar land and Bandar land , and then it is said 

“Of the first two kinds of land, there are three classes good, middhng, and 
bad They add together the produce of each sort and a thud of this represents 
the medium produce, one-third part of which is exacted as the royal dues The 
revenue levied by Sher Khan, which at the present day is represented in all pro- 
vinces as the lowest rate assessment, generally obtamed and for the convenience 
of the cultivators and the soldiery the value was taken m ready money ” 

185 The following are the outturns of rice and wheat of Pola] land The 
.figures m the Avn-i- Alban are given m Akbari maunds per bigha and the 
Akbari maund was one-half the modern standard maund and the Akbari bigha 
was 538 of an acre The followmg figures may, therefore, be taken to re- 
present the outturn m standard maunds per acre — 



^ Produce of 

1 a bigha of 
the te&t sort 
of Fola] 

1 

Produce of 
a bigha of 
the middling 
Bort 

Produce of 
a bigha of 
the worst 
sort 

Aggregate 
produce of 
three bighas 
of different 
Eorts 

One third of 
the proccd 
mg being 
the medium 
produce of a 
bigha of 
Pola) 

Ono third of 
the m«> 
dium pro 
duce, bomg 
the propor 
tion fixed for 
the revenue 

Wheat 

Md Sr 

18 0 

Md Sr 

12 0 

Md Sr 

8 3S 

Md Sr 

38 35 

Md Sr 

12 38, 

Md. Si 

4 12i 

Rice (common) 

17 0 

12 20 

9 16 

38 36 

12 381 

4 13 


186 The tracts referred to m the Ain-i-Alban are mamly those of the United 
'Provinces, and the outturns for these provmces now are — 


Md Sr , 

Wheat 12 31 

I Rice 10 13 

187 The diffi culties of comparmg the two sets of outturns are very great, m viei\ 
of the fact that we do not know how the averages given in the Am-i-Alban v ere 
obtained, t e , for what areas and from how many years’ figures they were calcu- 
lated The averages seem to be merely the averages of good, bad and nnddlmg 
lands, and these averages of the three classes of lands may not necessarily re- 
present the average outturn, specially because no attempt was made to find out 
1 under which of the three classes of lands (good, bad and middling) the area was 
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tie gieatest There is no doubt that m ith the increase m the acreage of culti- 
vation, especially of less fertile soils, the average outturn vould decrease, but to 
establish a deterioration it must be shown that the land, which was under 
cultivation in former times, now yields less than it did before 

“ In the case of wheat, especially,” says Mr S Snmvasa Eaghavaiyangar, 
CIE, "imgation makes a great difieience, the yield of irrigated 
wheat being from 50 to 300 per cent in excess of the outturn of 
unungated wheat The dommions of the Emperor Alibar did not 
extend to the south of the Vmdhia Mountains, and the Ain-i- 
Akbari rates cannot therefore be apphed to Southern India If the 
rate for rice, 1,338 lbs , given m these tables refer to unhusked 
rice, the Madras settlement average (1,621 lbs ) is considerably higher^ 
Cotton IS frequently sown as a mixed crop, and it is difficult to calcu- 
late its average outturn There is nothing, however, to show that 
its outturn has dimmished In a recent report on the cultivation 
of cotton m the Tmnevehy District submitted to the Madras 
Agricultural Department by an Agricultural Inspector, it is stated, 
'cotton soils of the best quahty sell for Es 1,000 a sanghih(3 64 
acres), ordinary soils for Es 500, while mferioi soils sell below 
Es 200 In feitile soils and under good treatment, 1,000 lbs seed 
cotton per acre is no unusual outturn , an ordmaiy good yield of 
cotton may be taken to vary from 750 lbs to 900 lbs of seed cotton, 
while 500 lbs may be taken as a fair average yield takmgaU soils 
into consideration These figures have been arrived at from the 
statements of difierent classes of ryots and mclude the first and 
second courses of pickings ' ” 

Pola'j land, it must be noted, was the best cultivable land and, owmg to the 
•heavy revenue collected from it and the sparseness of the population, it must have 
been difficult at that time to get the land brought under cultivation , so that 
Pola'j land must have formed a considerable pait of the total area under culti- 
vation Under British rule, however, the area under cultivation has enormously 
increased, so that inferior land has been brought under cultivation owing to agri- 
cultural prosperity This would lower the average of productivity, but it 
certainly does not prove that a deterioration m the soil has taken place It is, m 
short, impossible to compare the outturns of the Am-i-APban with the yields 
pubhshed in the Appendix to the Agiicultural Statistics of the Government of 
India 

188 Mr E Wallace, Professor of Agricultural and Eural Economy m the Um- 
versity of Edinburgh, says ‘ ' One old and very important question with regard 
to India stdl contmues to be asked ‘ Is the fertility of the soil bemg exhausted 
by the native practices that have been going on for thousands of years ’ ’ My 
unqualified answer is ‘ Eo ’ ” He quotes from the report of the Settlement Officer 
of Bdaspur (Jlr Chishohn), who says " When fresh soil is broken up for rice 
cultivation, the ground can never be got mto proper order durmg the first year, 
and the yield is less than in the old fields In the second year the outturn rises 
about one-eighth above that of the old fields andmereases gradually year by 
year until the fifth, when it reaches 50 per cent above the old fields It then 
commences to dechne, and m about another five years has subsided to the level 
of the old fields, and at that level it remams unchanged for ever Many fields, 
for instance, are beheved to have been contmuously cultivated for 150 years 
and more, and yet they are m no way mferior to land reclaimed from the jungle 
but 15 years ago 

\ 
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189 Dr Voelcker in liis Report on tlie Improvement of Indian Agriculture Dr voeiciser’s 
states “ The possibility of soil exhaustion going on (in India) can only be 
determined by a careful study of what is removed from the land, and how far this 

IS leplaced by the forces of nature and by the artificial nourishment of manur- 
ing I have mentioned the deficiency of nitrogen which I observed in the case 
of several Indian soils, but it is worthy of note too, how very large a proportion of 
the crops annually grown, also of the trees and shrubs and even of the weeds, are 
leguminous m character, and may thus, if recent mvestigations be correct, 
possibly derive their nitrogen from the atmosphere ’ ’ 

190 A Settlement Officer of Basti wrote that “ fallows are unusual except in officer ot 

the poorest lands The people cannot afford to let their fields he fallow, and Basti 

the soil, annually replenished by the copious ram, does not seem to require 
a rest A theorj’' was formerly held that m the Basti and Gorakhpur districts 
periods of high cultivation alternated with others in which the country relapsed 
into forest It was supposed that over-cropping gradually reduced the fertility of 
the land until it ceased to be worth cultivating, when it was abandoned and 
became overgrown with jungle In some of the reports of the last settlement the 
cause of the inferioiity of some tappas was found m the fact that they were the 
longest inhabited, and gloomy predictions were made as to the future result of 
continuous cultivation These anticipations have not been realised The villages 
and tiacts which were noted as first class at last settlement are at least as good 
as they were then Amroha, where I suppose the cultivation is oldest, is still, as 
it has always been, the richest pargana in the district In the ancient history 
of Basti there are periods no doubt when the once cultivated land reverted to 
forest, but the cause is to be sought in the calamities of war and famine ” 

191 BIr W H Moreland, recently Director of Land Records and Agriculture Tile views oi tie 
in the United Provinces, sums up his views as follows — “ A poll of agriculturists AnicuUiiro, omteJ 
would give a vast majority in favour of the view that fertility has decreased 

To some extent this opinion is a psychological phenomenon, for the agriculturist’s 
golden age lies always in the past , but its objective basis of truth depends on 
the period over which the comparison is made A large proportion of the land 
m the north of the provinces has within living memory been brought under 
the plough after a rest that probably lasted for some centuries It would bs 
contrary to all experience that this laud shoul d maintain its virgin productivity 
under continued cropping Again, a large proportion of the province used to be 
thrown waste periodically owing to internal disorder in Oudh, this process went 
on until less than 60 years ago, and contemporary observers noted how fertile 
this land was when it again came under the' plough Thus, it is probably 
true for the greater part Jof the provinces, that the laud is less productive 
now than it was at some particular psnoi or penols, in the past The same 
IS probably true of nearly every part of the world , and it involves the 
biggest of the problems that he before the agriculturists in America and 
Australia But there is no evidence whatever, and I think there are no 
grounds to infer, that there has been any progressive decrease in fertility once 
the period of virgm-productivity has passed My own opinion is that in the 
old cultivated tracts the system of agriculture has been worked out so as to 
secure practically constant productivity on the whole and in the long ruu ” 

192 Mr G R Keatinge, recently Director of Agriculture of the Bombay Presi- Ttc views oi tiie 
dency, thinks that” looking at the matter from a general point of view, Agncuitnre, 
the facts regarding the land m the Bombay Deccan and Southern Maratha‘*“‘“’'“^* 
country are briefly these Throughout the eighteenth century, cultivation in 

many parts was intermittent owing to the very unsettled state of the country, 
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and it IS probable that at many periods and m many localities no land except 
tbe very best was continuously cropped , so from tins point of view there is no 
reason to suppose that the soil had any tendency to get ' exhausted ' From 
about 1820 onwards, when settled conditions and security for property were 
established, a great increase m cultivation set in and land was rapidly takeni 
up A check occurred owing to a rapid fall in prices, but from 1840 to about 
1870 was a period of great agricultural expansion and prosperity, and most 
of the good land was then taken up In spite of the somewhat lean period 
which folloA\ed, the tendency to take up all land fit for cultnmtion continued, 
tiU m the present day practically all good land has lieen taken up and regularly 
cultivated and much land that is really unfit for cultivation is also cultivated 
This latter class of land produces very poor crops and, of necessity, brings down 
the average outturn fer acie, but having regard to the 'piojit obtained and on the 
capital employed for %ts cultivation, its cultivation is not necessarily uneconomic - 
To sum up, I think we may safely assume that the general average of rainfall 
now IS mu( h the same as it was formerly, and that the cultivators are at least as 
hardworking and intelligent now as formerly This being so, the rate of 
production in any class of land in the Deccan depends, m my opimon, mainly on 
the amount of capital employed in production ” 

1 93 Mr M E Couchman, Director of Agriculture of Madras, beheves that 
“when Madias came into British possession it was a rare thing for land to have any 
saleable value The land changed hands from year to year, and had to be 
forced on the cultivators by the Government of the day This is clear from 
Munro ’s correspondence Under this system the fertility of the land must have 
been at its lowest, as there was no security to encourage improvements At the 
present day both wet and dry lands have very high values, due to the security of 
tenure and increase of population, and it would no longer pay m most cases to^ 
cultivate the land unless it were improved I believe, therefore, that there is 
every reason to suppose that, as a general rule, the fertfiity of agricultural land 
in this part of India is greater than formerly, and that the tendency is for the 
fertility to increase rather than dimmish ’ ’ 

]94 Ml C E Low, Director of Agriculture, Central Provmces, holds that “the 
general conclusion would be that over most of the provmce land has not been mi 
regular cultivation for more than 150 years and even during that space it has 
been fallow at least one year m ten owing to wars and famines that rabi is 
usually rotated and Iharif usually manured , but even where these favourable 
conditions do not exist there is no reason to suspect deterioration ’ ’ 

195 Mr B C Bose of the Agricultural Department of Assam says “The supply 
of cattle-dung, practically the only manure used in the province, has been greatly 
reduced, and what there is of it, is reserved principally for that comparatively 
small area ivhich is devoted to commercial crops hke jute, sugarcane, and- 
tobacco, to the deprivation of the nee lands which consequently are less pro- 
ductive than before Moreover, with the extension of cultivation, inferior descrip- 
tions of land which had been lying waste in former times were brought undei 
the plough, causmg a still further depression m the average yield of land On the 
other hand there are conditions which counterbalance this effect to some extent, 
such as — 

(1) the greater variety of the crops grown, 

(2) the greater prevalence of the practice of double croppmg vhich compels 

the soil to yield more than it would under single croppmg, 

'3) the greater attention which has begun to be paid by the cultivators to- 
the conseiwation and use of cattle-dung, and 
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(4) the greater industry of the tiUers of the soil who have to work harder 

than before in order to keep in hne with the continually rising ' 

standard of living 

But making all allowance for the compensating effects of these latter factors, 
there can be no doubt that m the permanently cultivated parts of the country 
where the soil is under continuous cultivation from year to year and gets no 
benefit either from river silt or from long periodical rest, the average outturn of 
land per acie is less now than it used to be (say) 50 or 100 years ago ’ ’ 

196 The records of experimental farms show that, even on plots which have not Records oi 
been manured, the outturn reaches a level of productive power below which it does ” ‘ 
not fall These experiments have been corroborated by the famous experiments 

of a similar nature conducted at Rothamstead (England) Wheat was grown at 

Rothamstead on the same land for over sixty years and the conclusions were that 

land contmuously cropped with wheat without manure reached a maximum stage 

of impoverishment in about twenty years, after which the annual outturn remains 

more or less stationary It seems that in India also the so-called worn-out soils, 

havmg been undei cultivation for a considerable period of years, have long since 

reached a stage of more or less maximum impoverishment, and that the average crop 

outturns m so fai as they depend on the fertility of the soil have been m a more oi 

less stationary condition for many years Agricultural experts were consulted and 

their general opmion appears to be the same They hold that the amount of 

mtrogen in Indian sods which is lost from cultivation, from drainage, etc , m each 

year is just balanced by mtrogen obtained, exclusive of that supplied by manures, , 

from (1) lamfall, (2) seeds sown, (3) root material left in the ground and (4) that 

taken from the atmosphere and put m the sod by the agency of legummous plants 

197 The Agricultuial Statistics; of India contain a statement showing the statistics oi 

average yield m pounds pei acre of the prmcipal cultivated crops, revised every ****' 

five years ivith reference to the results of crop-cutting experiments made annually 

The himtations to be placed on the results of these experiments are great, and 
the results can hardly be used either to prove or to disprove the alleged decrease 
in the productive power of the sod The leturns are merely examples of succes- 
sive approximations to the truth The crop-cutting experuneuts, however, during 
the quinquennium 1902-03 to 1906-07, weie numerous, and perhaps more accurate 
than m any of the precedmg periods The followmg table shows the corrections 
made in the estimated yields of the important crops during the last three qmnquen- 
ma in the different provinces m which they are cultivated to an appreciable 
extent In all but two provinces they have justified a modification of the provin- 
cial averages accepted as correct, the changes being generally m an upward 
direction In the case of Bombay, the provmcial averages m the qumquen- 
nium 1902-03 to 1906-07, are the same as m the previous qmnquennium The 
experiments m this Presidency did not justify any revision In the United 
Provinces, the >ield of maize has been mcreased from 950 lbs to 1,050 lbs (qum 
quennium 1901-02 compared with the previous quinquenmum), of sugarcane from 
2,500 to 2,600 lIs , and of cotton from 150 to 160 lbs In the Punjab, the average 
outturnof irrigated rice has mcreased fiom, 1,126 to 1,183 lbs, irrigated wheat 
from 935 to 99'! 1' s , and irrigated and non-irrigated barley from 903 to 1,053 lbs 
and from 520 to 652 ILs respectively In Madras, during the qumquenmum 1902-03 
to 1900-07, the results of 3,348 experiments were worked upon as compared withi 
those of 2,691 experiments m the previous quinquenmum The average yields of 
the majority of the crops in Madras have been raised, especially in the case of sugar- 
cane, the outturn of which has increased from 5,127 to 6,089 Its The figures 
for rice, bajra, and ragi (irrigated and unirrigated) are also higa and the only 
decreases aie m jov/ar and jinjili (unirrigated). 
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198 In this enq[iury we are concerned only with the question whether there has 
been any decrease m the fertility during the period under enquiry, and, on the whole, 
it seems that there has been no such decrease Extension of cultivation has 
probably exercised different influences on the average outturns of the various 
crops in different parts of India Where inferior lands have been taken up for 
cultivation, or the better class of lands have been cultivated with the more paying 
commercial crops and inferior lands have been substituted for the cultivation of 
foodgrains, the average outturn of foodgrains has undoubtedly decreased On 
the other hand, the extension of irrigation, the growth of the practice of double 
croppmg, and the rotation of crops have undoubtedly raised the average outturn 
of some crops in some of the provmces 


Statement showing estimated, yields of important crops in diffeient circles according 
to cfiop cutting experiments earned out in each of the quinquennia ending 
with 1896-97, 1901-02 and 1906-07 
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Statement showing estimated, yields of important crops m different circles according 
to crop cutting experiments carried out in each of the qumquenniums ending 
with 1896-97, 1901-02 and 1906-07 
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CHAPTER m 

Causes of the nse of prices pecuhar to India — other causes 

Increased demand eob commodities in India 

199 There can be no doubt that there has been a large increase in the demand 
for aU kinds of commodities on the part of consumers in India Statistics showing 
the average quantity consumed per head of the population have sometimes been 
put foiward to prove this These figures, however, are so largely conjectural 
that they can hardly be of any use whatsoever Nevertheless, all experienced 
ofiicers m the various parts of India, whom we consulted during our tours, were 
agreed that there has been an increased demand not only for luxuries but also 
for the finer qualities of foodgrams at the expense of the cheaper kmds The 
great development, on modern hues, of industries m India has been followed by 
an increase m the number of the industrial labourers, and this growth has neces- 
sarily mvolved an increased consumption of aU kmds of food-stufis m mdustrial 
centres In the other parts of the country also, this advance in the standard of 
hvmg has played an important part in stimulating consumption 

200 A noticeable change has taken place m the style of hvmg of aU classes 
of society, upper, middle and lower, and the demand for all lands of the necessaries 
of civdised existence m regard to food, clothing, housing, education and society 
has increased, ample evidence of which we received in om tours through the 
different parts of India Among the upper and middle classes, there was visible 
everywhere a tendency for a gradual assimilation of the western style of hvmg so 
far as is consistent with local conditions The change m the style and 
material of clothing, the increased demand for fuxmture and better housmg 
accommodation, even with gardens attached, the wider use of stationery, bicycles 
and typewriters, the mcrease of correspondence through the post office and the 
telegraph, the huge expansion of passenger traffic on railways are but some 
mstances of this higher standard of hvmg It is, however, difficult to distmgmsh 
between cause and effect in dealmg with this question The advance m the style 
of hvmg has undoubtedly been responsible to some extent, for the nse m the prices 
of several classes of articles, but, on the other hand, rise of prices has also been 
instrumental in raising the standard of hvmg, specially among the lower classes of 
the population, and, thereby, mstimulatmg the consumption of a number of articles 
The spread of education has brought about a decided advance m the standard of 
hvmg among tne educated classes In the middle classes of Indian society, the 
general mcrease m desires m such matters as food, housmg, clothing, education and 
society has been very marked, while among the wealthy there has been a growth m 
extravagant tastes m every direction , this has resulted m an mcreased demand for 
all classes of luxuries Witnesses were practically unanimous m saying that the 
luxuries of the past have become the necessities of to-day The change in the standard 
oi hvmg among these two classes has been progressmg for a long tune past and cannot 
be said to have followed from the nse of pnee , the improved style of hvmg 
having, on the other hand, stimulated the demand for commodities can be held 
to have contributed to the rise This cannot, however, be said about the lower 
classes of the population In that class also, there has, no doubt been a dis- 
tmet improvement m the style of hvmg It is not tmeommon for them now to 
use shoes of European pattern, clothmg of a finer texture, shirts, coats, jerseys, 
pagris and caps, umbrellas, copper and brass utensils, lanterns, etc They are also 
able to afiord wheat flour and the other better lands of foodgrams, to mdulge m 
tea and coffee, and m many cases mud houses and thatched roofs are giving place 
to masonry buildmgs and corrugated iron or, atleast, tiled roofs But it is difficult 
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to say -wlietlier this improverasnt is the cause or the effect of the higher level of 
j)rices These two act and react upon each other, and although the increased 
pnces of there produce or there increased wages might be said to have enabled 
them to raise there standard of living, this improvement has, on the other hand, 
created or stimulated demand foi several classes of commodities includmg miscella- 
neous articles of food like fish, vegetables, ghee, moat, tea and coffee, hides and 
slons, metals and building materials, and thus helped to raise the general price-level 

201 The miproved standard of living among tho lower classes, as a ca ise of i-arge improvement 
the rise of prices, has mamtested itself largely in the tracts which grow jute and luing m particular 
cotton and wheat In Chapter IV it has been shown that the rise in the price-level 

in Bengal Northern and Eastern, has been exceptionally high, though the circle had 
the good fortune not to have shared in any of the calamities of the season which 
befel other parts of the country in the last decade The rise here is undoubtedly 
the effect of the substitution of the cultivation of jute for that of food grams and 
of the higher standard of Imng, brought about by a large increase m the profits 
made from the cultivation of jute Thus it was estimated that, in 1906, the jute 
crop m Bengal, of which the largest share is grown in the districts comprised m the 
Northern and Eastern circle, fetched the enormous sum of forty crores of rupees, and 
■that of this, fifteen and a half crores were clear profit This enabled all, wno snared m 
the profit to raise their standard of living by purchasing more of the food they 
Tehshed most, e g , rice, fish, vegetables, ighee, meat, etc , and at the same time 
placed them m a position to pay more for such food This might also have led 
as has been suggested by some, to the retention of rice stocks, which would otherwise 
have come on to the market, and it is this withholding of stocks which a'so pro- 
bably had a share in causing the exceptional rise in the price-level of the circle m 
•the qumquenmum 1905-09 

202 The changes m the standard of hiring will be analysed in detail m dealing 
with the last term of reference, namely, the effects of the change in prices on the 
country as a whole and on the various sections of the commumty It is, however, 
clear that with the rapid growth m desires of all classes of people, especially during 
the last decade, there has been a greater demand for all lands of commodities 

Increased cost of production 

203 It was alleged by many witnesses that an important cause of the recent incrcaspa cost oi 

rise in the prices of Indian produce was the increased cost of cultivation 0 wing to causetu"an'’efiect 

an increase m the cost of seeds and manure, m the cost and maintenance of plough- 

' cattle and m wages, the cost of cultivation has undoubtedly increased But to say 
that this has caused an increase in the prices of agricultural products is, I think, 
a case of mistaking the cause for effect High wages, and more especially, high 
prices of land, in recent years are rather effects than causes of the high prices 
of farm produce J[f the price of Indian products were to rise still higher and land 
for cultivation ivere to become still more desirable, there would naturally be arise 
in the price of land As Professor Garber, of the Harvard University, has well said — 

‘ ‘ There is no reason why land should command a high price for farming 
purposes, except a rise m the prices of farm products or a fall in the cost of culti- 
•vatmg the land To say that the farm products are high because land values are 
high IS quite as foolish as saying a tree is tall because its shadow is long ’ ’ 

204 It IS true that just as a rise of prices leads to a rise in the cost of cultiva- Cost of production 
tion so does a rise m the cost of cultivation in its turn ordinarily react on the price- mauencron prices 
level and cause it to rise The circumstances of India are, however, exceptional 

in this matter The Indian cultivator is generally uneducated and mcapaoie of 
forming any estimate of his cost of cultivation Himself and the whole of his 
'family are generally employed either on the fields or m tending his cattle, and he 
hardly ever realises what he would have to pay if he had to employ hired labour 
for his work He is content so long as his fields and his cattle bring him the bare 
means of subsistence and enable him to pay the rent of his lands His lands have 
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a special interest to linn and wlien he finds that the yield of his fields is not suffi- 
cient he does not hesitate to nin.into debt to provide himself with his necessities, 
the most important of which are the means of cultivatmg his lands to which he 
sticks as long as he is not compelled by his creditors to part with them Thus, m 
India, it IS not the producer who fixes the price of his produce after calculating 
the cost of production, but it is the competition among the purchasers, or, m other 
words, the demand, which regulates the price The cost of cultivation has not, 
therefore, much influence on prices m India 

Expansion of communications 

205 One of the most important factors that have raised the general price- 
level in India is the expansion of commumcations, both railways and roads The 
next two tables show the growth of the different railway systems m India durmg the 
years 1890 to 1912 and the mileage of railways and metalled roads m the different 
circles at mtervals of every five yeais There has been a more or less rapid growth' 
of both railways and loads m almost every circle, the expansion havmg been 
greatest m Assam, Agra Provinces East, Agra Provmces North and West, Punjab 
East and m the two circles of Bengal In most of these circles the rise m the 
general price-level has been very high The total mileage of railways m aU India 
has been more than doubled durmg the period Before the advent of railways, 
in remote aieas, whenever production was plentiful, prices went down very low 
because of the difficulty and, m many cases, the impossibility of transportmg 
It profitably to a place where prices were higher On the other hand, whenever 
the crops failed, prices rose exceptionally high ovung to the difficulty of import- 
mg supplies from outside Eailways have now linked up different parts of the 
country and have constituted India mto, as it were, one market The deficiency 
m one part of India now makes itself felt aU over the country withm a very 
short space of time, and is made good at once, the rise in the price-level being 
comparatively small Every village and every district which is connected by 
rail are no longer self-supporting umts The powerful and ubiquitous agency 
of orgamsed commerce has taken the place of the former system, the isolated and 
self-sufficmg village It was most interesting m our local enquiries to observe 
how a general levelling of prices was taking place throughout the areas inter- 
sected by railways and also how local prices are now-a-days greatly affected by 
prices in distant parts of the country 


Statement sJiotiing the Mileage of the di^erent Railways at the end of each of the years 
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206 The large exports of rice from Burma to Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, 
during the quinquenmum of exceptionally high pnees, viz , 1905 — 09, illustrate 
howimpossibleitis for a province ivith abundance of food to border on one with 
a population m dire want of supplies The effect of export from distnct to 
distnct IS, m many cases, as already noted, to raise prices Mangoes, for 
example, used to sell in the landlocked areas of the Konlian at one pice per 
basket, but, owmg to commumcation with Bombay, they have become very dear 
m the Konlcan itself The next table shows the enormous growth of railway 
traffic m India 


Statement showing the development of Railway Traffic in India [including Burma), 1899 — 1911 



Average of 1890 — 1894—100 
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Craddoct, Ii C S I , 
no rommunications 
In the Central 
Provinces 


207 Sir Reginald Craddcck has shonn how the effect of increased communi- 
caticns with the ontside world has afiected prices in the Central Provinces “ The 
policy of road-making imtiated by Sir R Temple m 1862 was the first factor m 
brmging about a rise in the prices of agricultural produce, but the quickemng of 
tiade, which this policy would have brought about, would necessarily have been 
a gradual process, had it not been suddenly stimulated by the effect of the Ameiican. 
War of Secession m 1862 The sudden demand for raw cotton to supply the 
Lancashire Mills caused the price of that commodity to rise by leaps and bounds 
The acreage placed under the crop expanded enormously, and the prices of gram, 
and oilseeds at once rose m sympathy Later on came a reaction , but the ex- 
port trade had received an impetus which was never wholly withdrawn The 
opening of the railway to Nagpur in 1867 , the rise of the cotton mdustry ten 
years later , the simultaneous opening out of markets in other parts of India , 
the further extensions of the Chhattisgarh line in 1882, and of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Ime in 1889, have all contributed to an increased demand for the produce of the 
coLUtry, and wath it to an increased purchasing power of the owners of the land, 
the price of every kmd of agricultural product having steadily risen Now and 
then there have been fluctuations , a dull foreign trade or plentiful harvests have 
caused a temporary and partial fall , but succeeding failures or revivmg exports 
have again come into play, untd rates, wLich thirty or forty years ago would have 
been regarded as famine prices, are now looked upon as the normal rates which 
ever}’- agricultural producer looks to reahse The history of prices, forming at 
once the most important factor in the prosperity of the agricultural classes and 
the main deteiminator of the ratio of rent enhancement, divides itself into two 
great periods, that prior to and including the year' [1862 and that from 1863 
onwards ” 


Sir rredenek 208 Sir Frederick Nicholscn said as regards the Coimbatore district of the- 

MmmumMHons Madras Presidency “ Frcm various reports it is known that in 1800 there were 
In Madras practically no roads, but merely tracks , there was not a cart in the district, and 

what traffic existed was carried cn by pack bullocks, and by pomes and by basket 
boats cn the Cauvery The result was not only that all imported commodities, 
were dear, but export trade was insigmficant, and only in [valuable articles such 
as ghee, spices and so forth Grain could not be moved, so that prices depended 
on Iccal scarcity or abundance, with the result that substantial ryots were no 
worse off in bad years than in good, for storage was a necessity, so that deficient 
crops were supplemented frcm the surplus of good years, which then fetched very 
high prices , w'hile in good years, especially if consecutive, the markets were 
glutted, prices fell very heavily, and the ryots who were compelled to sell in. 
ord('r to meet the Government and other demands were rumed by their own 
superabundance This reproach remained for many years, so that average prices 
between 1849 — 53 were lower than at any previous tune, while m tunes of famme, 
as in 1824 and 1837, the difference in prices between famine and non-fanune 
districts was very ser dus In 1887, there were in Coimbatore, above 1,500 miles 
of metalled or gravelled roads, besides numerous cross-roads and village lanes 
ana 147 miles of railway — Madras and South Indian The result of this im- 
provement IS an immense internal traffic between the various trade centres, such 
as weekly markets and towns, and a considerable impoit and export trade m' 
which thousands of carts take part with railways Every village has several, 

• and every towm hundreds of carts which are extensively built in many places. 

The value of the rad-borne traffic has not been ascertamed, but one or two 
facts may be noted — (1) that m the famine of 1877 gram was poured by 
thousands of tons, whde the piice of rice at the height of famine differed from 
that at Tamore, whence it was supphed, at only about 3 lIs per rupee, (2) 
that private trade has been so stimulated by the railway that at the least hmt 
of scarcity m any ether district or province, grain is at once moved, egf , in 
the early months of 1884, scarcity seemed immment in Northern India, and the 
Co’mbatoTC Railway Stations were crammed with grain en route northwards, 
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(3) that trades such as the considerable tanning industry, cofiee growing, etc , 
have been begotten by the railway, which carries the produce cheaply to the 
coast , (4) that upon the making of the railway, prices, to the great advantage of 
the ryot, speedily doubled owmg to export facilities , with this great rise m gram 
prices, land prices also rose, so that land, especially near the railways, is now worth 
from 6 to 10 times its value when the Madras Railway was made , (5) that the 
production of valuable crops has been greatly stimulated, tobacco, which has 
long been grown largely owing to the West Coast demand, being excepted It is 
to be noted that railways cannot yet compete with carts for local traffic of, say, 30 
miles’ run, owing to the necessary delay in getting trams and the low rates at 
which ryots can afford to hire out their carts during the non-cultivation season ” 

209 jMr AY H Moreland has pointed out that the same process is at work in Mr w > 

Northern India In his Decennial Report on the material condition of the commuDications m 
people of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, he shows that the mileage of pio^ncM** 
railways opened for public traffic has risen in ten years by 32 per cent , while 

the total traffic has mcreased by as much as 75 per cent “ The development of 
the transport system,” he remarks, “has resulted in the continuance of the 
process, noticed ten years ago, of bringing the standard of prices in the remoter 
district close to that of the centre of trade , particularly speaking, it may be 
said that almost every district m the Provinces is now m such close relation with 
the great wholesale markets that no lasting depression of prices below the 
ordmary level is possible m any locality This effect is not confined to the 
Provinces, as the whole of India may now almost be described as one market 
In 1889 and 1900, for instance, the range of prices bore no relation to the 
market conditions of the Provinces taken by themselves ” 

210 At the last meeting of the economic section of the British Association sir Francis Webster 
(1912), Sir Francis AA^ebster in a striking paper on “ A consideration of some of 

of the causes affecting prices and wages durmg the last 40 years ” pointed eonuniincations 
out the great mcrease in communications between distant countries which 
resulted in the linking up of markets AA^'agons and road traffic for long dis- 
tances V ere everywhere gnung place to railways, and ships to steamers He says 
“ Supplies of all kinds, instead of coming forward slowly and irregularly by 
road and sailer, vere being delivered more and more rapidly and certainly by 
rail and steamer The extension of electric communication added strength to 
the new conditions For a number of years the effect was great and con- 
tinuing Forty years ago, m our ovn flax and hemp trade, we got none of 
the previous year’s crop till May and June of the succeeding year The trade 
had to depend on the fibre grown the year before Now the new crop begins to 
come m the November of the year in which it is grown By the months of May 
and June much of it is worked up, and the greater part of it is in spinners ’ hands ” 

The Lowering of the direct and indirect cost of Transport 

2U The lowering of the direct and indirect cost of transport m India itself Reduction m 
and between the Indian ports and foreign countries is another of the most cifMgM'****'*” 
important causes, which has raised the general price level m India It has already Railway freights 
been explamed that statistics of railway freights for selected articles and for 
selected leads on the principal railways have been compiled and are published 
with the statistics appended to this report The accompanying table gives an 
abstract, showing the index numbers of these rates oiireights in different years as 
compared with the standard period, 1890 — 94 A glance at this statement will 
show how very large the reduction in freight has been m the case of coal and tea 
being as much as 40 per cent , while in the case of ]ute, ]ute manufactiues and 
sugar it has been 27 to 31 per cent The smallest leduction has been in grains 
and pulses and raw cotton, but here also it has amounted to 20 per cent This 
general lowenng of the rates of fieight has tended to make prices in upland 
districts approximate more and more to those prevaihng in central markets 
and the seaport towns , while prices at tne latter stations have continued m ^ 
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UariUme frdglitB 


higlier level m sympathy vntli the prices in foreign countries Thus, if the price of 
•wheat IS taken mto consideration, a rise in Mark Lane pricp would raise the pnce 
of wheat at Karachi, -where the rise would be greater, if there is simultaneously a 
fall m the freight from Karachi to London The rise m the price at Karachi, agam, 
would cause a corresponding increase m the prices prevaihng in the mterior of 
the Punjab, where there would be a further enhancement if the Railway were to 
reduce the rates of freight from the Punjab to the Karachi port Mark Lane price 
of wheat bemg the dominatmg factor for the price of wheat at Karachi, a reduction 
m the rates of freight would advance prices at all stations from which the wheat 
to be exported from Karachi has to be obtamed It may be argued that the 
increased exports, due to the lowering of freights, would cause an increased 
supply m the foreign markets, and thereby tend to lower prices m those markets, 
which agam would react on the prices of this country The volume of the addi- 
tional supply, due to mcreased exports, would, however, be very small compared 
with the total supply m the foreign markets, and its mfluence on prices would be 
mappreciable. The effect of a reduction of freights would, on the whole, be to 
raise prices 

Statement shoioing the growth of goods traffic on railways and the decrease in freights 



Goods Teatfio 



Udex 

: MniBEES OF Feeiqhts 



Years. 

! 

Quantity carried (In 
millions) 

Ton miloago (In 

millions of tons) 

IndoT numbers 

Grams and pulses 

Sugars 

Tea 

1 

1 § 

M 

1 
t 1 

tS 

■ ns 
o 
o 
to 
o 

I § 

1 IS 
o 

O 

1 ^ 

Gunny bags and cloth 

1 o 

►a 

o 

o 

TJ 

§ 

'3 

General average 

1890 ' 

23 

3,509 

1 

1 82 

103 

102 

103 

104 

103 

101 

102 

109 

103 

1891 

26 

4,439 

i 103 

102 

1 102 

101 

103 

103 

102 

102 

109 

103 

1892 

26 

4,234 

99 

100 

100 

98 

98 

99 

99 

100 

95 

99 

1893 

29 

4,426 

103 

98 

98 

99 

98 

1 98 

99 

100 

94 

98 

1894 

33 

4,859 

113 

97 

98 

99 

97 

97 

99 

96 

93 

97 

1895 

34 

4,941 

116 

98 

97 

loo 

95 

96 

94 

96 

93 

96 

1896 

32 

4,588 

107 

96 

96 

97 

92 

96 

94 

96 

92 

95 

1897 

34 

4,796 

112 

92 

94 

94 

91 

94 

87 

94 

91 

93 

1898 

36 

6,712 

133 

91 

' 89 

89 

89 

93 

90 

94 

91 

92 

1899 

40 

6,164 

144 

89 

84 

88 

91 

89 

83 

87 

90 

89 

1900 

43 

6,650 

165 

90 

84 

87 

91 

87 

82 

88 

89 

88 

1901 

43 

7,066 

165 

88 

82 

84 

91 

85 

SO 

88 

89 

86 

1902 

46 

7,178 

167 

87 

80 

79 

90 

83 

81 

87 

83 

85 

1903 

48 

7,632 

178 

1 85 

76 

78 

88 

82 

80 

86 

77 

83 

1904 

62 

8,972 

209 

84 

75 

77 

84 

82 

80 

83 

76 

82 

1905 

65 

9,041 

211 

84 

73 

77 

84 

81 

79 

83 1 

74 

80 

1906 

69 

9,771 

228 

84 

74 

76 

82 

79 

82 

82 

74 

78 

1907 

62 

10,841 

252 

82 

73 

74 

81 

78 

80 

77 

69 

76 

1908 

62 

9,926 

231 

81 

72 

69 

80 

76 

76 

76 

69 

73 

1909 

61 

9,340 

218 

80 

70 

67 

80 

76 

74 

76 

69 

73 

1910 

66 

12,093 

282 

80 

69 

66 

80 

76 i 

74 

76 

69 

72 

1911 

71 

13,358 

311 

80 

69 

64 

82 

76 

73 

76 

60 

72 

1912 




80 

69 

62 

80 

76 

1 

73 

76 

60 

72 


212 Index numbers of outward and inward maritime freights have also been 
calculated for the same basic penod, namely, 1890 — 94 , the averages of these for the 
different qumquenmums are shown below — 


1 

1890 to 
1894 

1895 to 
1890 

1900 to 1 
1904 

1905 to 
1909 

j 1910 

i 

1911 

1912 

Calcutta to London, Liver- 

100 

84 

93 

89 

99 

105 

129 

pool, etc 

Bombay to London and 

100 

81 

84 

73 

1 

I 87 

108 

143 

Liverpool 

i 




i 


Madras to London 

100 

87 

78 j 

75 

! 84 

82 

100 

Karacii to Liverpool 

100 

87 

90 

82 

88 

94 

117 

Average 

100 

84 

88 1 

i 

83 

92 

99 

123 
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213 In these freights also, there was a large fall m the quinquenimmi 1905 — 09, 
but since then they have been rising again and at the present moment are consider- 
ably higher than in the basic period Freights always vary according to the 
demand, and m years of famine when there is a heavy faU m the exports from 
India, the demand for outward freight is slack and there is, consequently, a 
reduction in the rates 

Impeovement in Geneeal Monetaey and Banking facilities and an 

Inceease in ceedit 

214 There has been a great improvement m bankmg and monetary facihties Growth oi Bant 
during the period under enquiry and it has been specially marked since 1905 

The extended use of credit m India has undoubtedly had an important effect on 
prices The evidence from statistics regardin g the growth of ba nkin g m India is 
almost astounding The foUowmg statement shows the growth of private deposits 
in the Presidency and other banks and their capital and reserves for each year from 
1890, and these figures have been converted to percentages of the standard penod 
(1890 — 94) The figures relate to the, three Presidency Banks of Bengal 
Bombay, and Madras for the whole period and for the following joint-stock Banks 
whose head ofi&ces are located m India and the Exchange Banks whose head 
offices are located abroad, from the years (noted agamst each) from which figures 
for the respective hanks are available — 


Indian Joint-stock Banks — • 


Allahabad Bank, Ld 

1890 

Bank of Upper India, Ld 

1890 

Alliance Bank of Simla, Ld 

1890 

Oudh Commercial Bank, Ld 

1890 

Commercial Bank of India, Ld (now defunct) 

1890—1907 

Deccan Bank, Ld 

1891—1900 

Punjab Banking Co , Ld . . 

1891 

Bank of Calcutta, Ld (now defunct) 

1895—1905 

Punjab National Bank, Ld 

1895 

Bank of Burma, Ld 

1905 

Bank of India, Ld 

1906 

Bank of Eangoon, Ld . 

1906 

Indian Specie Bank, Ld 

1907 

Indian Bank, Ld 

1907 

Bengal National Bank, Ld 

1908 

Bangalore Bank, Ld 

1908 

People’s Bank of India, Ld 

1908 

Bombay Merchants’ Bank, Ld 

1909 

Kavastha Trading and Banking Corporation, Ld 
Exchange Banlis — 

1910 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China 

1890 

Delhi and London Bank 

1890 

^ Honkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 

1890 

National Bank of India 

1890 

Comptoir National d’Escompte de Pans 

1890 

Mercantile Bank of India 

1893 

Yokohama Specie Bank 

1894 

Deutsch-Asiatische Bank • 

1897 

International Banking Corporation 

1903 

Eusso-Asiatic Bank (formerly Eusso Chinese Bank) 

1903 

Eastern Bank 

1910 

215 These tables do not mclude such banks of deposit as do not possess a 
minimum of five lakhs of rupees of paid-up capital and reserve fund combmed, 
nor the numerous money-lendmg and pawn-brokmg establishments which are 
at present registered annually as ‘ banks ' under the Indian Companies’ Act It 
may be noted that the paid-up share capital of the banks, whose head offices are 

located m India and which are exclusively Indian, t e , 

all banks mcluded m 


M 2 
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the table, excluding Exchange Banks, has increased hy 43 3 per cent durmg the 
decade ending 1911 If the reserves are added to the capital, the increase in both 
combined is 55 7 per cent m the same period The capital and reserves of the 
]omt-stock Banks, apart from the Presidency Banks, have mcreased m the same 
decade by 192 per cent , the increase m capital bemg 215 per cent, and in the 
reserves 150 per cent 

Growth of ca'pitdl and fniate deposits m Baiiks in India {Presidency and other Banhs) 


[In lakbs of Rupees 


Years 

Total 

capital 

and 

reserves 
ef Indian 
Banks 



Index Ndiibees 

Grand 

Total 

Grand 

Total 

Total 

capital 

and 

reserves 

Private deposits 


Ex 

change 

Banks 

Other 

Banks 

Total 

Presi 

dency 

Banks 

Ex 

change 

Banks 

Other 

Baiiks 

Total 

1890 

4,99 

14,76 

7,54 

2,71 

25,01 

30,00 

96 

110 

89 

73 

98 

97 

1891 

5,05 

14,13 

8,63 

3,46 

26,22 

31,27 

98 

106 

101 

93 

102 

102 

1892 

512 

12,67 

8,53 

3,87 

25,07 

3019 

99 

95 

100 

104 

98 

98 

1893 

5,27 


8,13 

4,08 

24,31 

29 58 

102 

91 

95 

109 

95 

96 

1894 

6,43 

13,13 

9,76 

4,50 

27,39 

32,82 

105 

98 

115 

121 

107 

107 

Average 1890 94 

5,17 

13,36 

8,52 

3,72 

25,60 

30,77 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1895 

5,85 

13 12 

10,31 

5,66 

29 09 

34,94 

113 

98 

121 

152 

114 

H 

1896 

6,09 

12,92 

10 15 

5 38 

28 45 

34,54 

118 

97 

119 

145 

111 


1897 

6,51 

1016 

9 09 

6 81 

26 06 

32,57 

126 

76 

107 

183 

102 


1898 

6,89 

10,78 

9,49 

6,89 

27,16 

34,05 

133 

81 

111 

185 

106 


1899 

6 94 

11,41 

10,70 

7,43 

29,54 

36,48 

134 

85 

126 

200 

115 

H 

Average 1895 99 

6,46 

11,65 

9,95 

6,43 

28,06 

34,52 

125 

87 

117 

173 

110 

112 

1900 

6,87 

12,88 

10,50 

8,08 

31,46 

38,33 


90 

123 

217 

123 


1901 

7,15 

14,64 

11,83 

9,00 

35,47 

42,62 

138 


139 

242 

139 


1902 

7 31 

17,66 

13 70 

10,44 

41,80 

49,11 

141 

132 

161 

280 

163 


1903 

7 36 

17,79 

16,15 

11,12 

45 06 

52,42 

142 

133 

190 

299 

176 


1904 

7,55 

21,97 

16 32 

11,51 

49,80 

57,35 

146 

164 

192 

309 

195 


Avebaob 1900 04 

7,25 



10,03 

40,72 

47,97 

140 

127 

161 

263 

159 

156 

1905 

7,86 

22,26 

17,05 

11,99 

51,30 

59,16 

152 

167 

200 

322 

200 

192 

1906 

8,30 

27,45 

18,09 

11,55 


65,39 

mim 

205 

212 

310 

223 

213 

1907 

9,48 

28,11 

19 17 

14 00 

01,28 

70,76 

183 

211 

225 

376 

239 

230 

1908 

9,78 

28,61 

19,52 

16,26 

64,39 

74,17 

189 

214 

229 

437 

252 

241 

1909 

10 32 

32,65 

20,27 

20,49 

73,41 

83,73 


244 

238 

550 

287 

272 

Average 1905 09 

9,15 

27,82 

18,82 

14,86 

61,49 

70,64 

) 

177 

208 

221 

399 

240 

230 

1910 

10,67 

32 34 

24,31 

25,66 

82 31 

92,99 

207 

242 

285 


322 

302 

1911 

11,13 

! 

34 20 

25 42 

25,29 

84,91 

96,04 

215 

256 

298 


332 

312 

Average 1910 11 

} 10,90 

33,27 

24,87 

25,48 

83,61 

94,52 

211 

249 

292 

684 

327 



216 The private deposits available for commercial enterprise in the Presidency 
and joint-stock Banks, mcluding Exchange Banks, increased from an average of 
about twenty-six crores in the five years 1890 — 94 to an average of sixty-one 
crores in the five years 1905 — 09, and now stand at about ninety crores Durmg 
the last ten years the increase has been unusually rapid The deposits amounted to 
thirty-one crores in 1900 and rose to fifty-one crores in 1905, seventy-three crores 
m 1909, eighty-two crores in 1910 and eighty-five crores in 1911 In the five 
years ending with 1904 the annual growth as compared with the previous qmn- 
quenmum was about mne per cent In the next five years the annual growth was 
more than ten per cent and in 1910-1911 the annual growth has been much larger 

217 Credit is given usually m the form of bankers’ advances A con- 
siderable part of the deposits m banks is advanced to merchants usually, 
but not always, on securities A successful merchant has no difficulty in 
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obtaining loans, provided that tbe operation, for wbicb be requires tbe money, is 
^ sound one In times of great trade activity, a great deal of tbe money witb 
bankers is placed at tbe disposal of busmess men and tbis creates a demand for 
■commodities generally, and prices rise During tbe upward general trend of prices, 
money is lent freely, and credit is at its maximum efficiency and exercises great 
influence on prices In addition to bankers advances, there is another form of 
credit, namely, bill discounting In the discountmg of bills credit is often given 
on tbe security of articles of deflmte value such as bales of ]ute, gunmes, cotton 
or other goods Tbe owner of these goods draws a bill on tbe buyer or consignee 
and tbe latter meets it within tbe deflmte period named on tbe biU Tbe drawer 
of tbe biU obtams tbe money at once by gettmg it discounted by bis banker 
These bills thus allow tbe owner to recover tbe value of bis goods immediately 
be IS able to sell or consign them to another Tbe person who discoimts tbe bill 
may, agam, use it as a security for a temporary increase of bis credit Thus, tbe 
volume of tbe credit and tbe rapidity of its circulation is considerably increased 

218 When cheques pass through several bands, before bemg presented to tbe ciiegnes 
ibank on which they are drawn, they become instruments of credit, taking tbe 
place of corns and notes m tbe locabty where they circulate In India, m recent 
years, cheques are made to do a great deal of work as an aid to tbe rupee and 
note circulation, and when they are finally cleared they are covered with tbe 
endorsements of persons and firms through whose bands they have passed These 
cheques frequently remam m circulation for months before they are finally cleared 
and form an addition to tbe circulatmg medium of tbe place Tbe followmg state- 
ment of tbe amount of cheques cleared at tbe Clearmg Houses m Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras shows that tbe total amount of these cheques cleared in 
1912 was 3 63 times of tbe average of tbe five years, 1890-94 Similar statistics 
are available for Karachi only from 1901, and m eleven years tbe amount of 
cheques, cleared m that city, has increased from 179 lakhs to eleven crores sixty 
lakhs, ^ e , it has mcreased 548 per cent — 


Statement showing the amounts of cheques cleared at the Clearing Houses in Calcutta, Bomhay, 
^ Madras and Karachi 

[In lakhs of rupees 


Years 

Calcutta 

Bojibay 

Madras 

Karachi 

Total — Cal 
CDTTA Bombay 
AND Madras 

Amount 

Inde-r 

No 

Amount 

Index 

No 

Amount 

Index 

No 

Amount* 

Index 

No 

Amount 

Index 

No 

1890 

63,33 

79 

61,31 

111 

13,11 

121 



137,76 

94 

1891 

77,59 

97 

57,85 

104 

11,06 

102 





1892 

84,13 

105 

48,54 

87 

11,14 

103 



143,81 

98 

1893 

83,48 

104 

53,85 

97 

8,75 

81 





1894 

92,29 

115 

55,99 

101 

10,06 

93 



158,34 

1C8 

1895 

102,28 

128 

61,64 

111 

11,87 

110 



175,79 


1896 

101,80 

127 

69,40 

125 

10,03 

93 



181,23 

124 

1897 

116,90 

146 

62,63 

113 






■Eil 

1898 

105,36 

131 

59,74 

108 

11,15 




176,25 

■in 

1899 

125,37 

156 

65,57 

118 

11,61 





138 

1900 

139,61 

174 

60,70 

109 


111 



212,35 

145 

1901 

132,83 

166 

65,11 

117 

13,65 

125 

1,79 

100 

211,49 

144 

1902 

146,31 

183 

70,13 

126 


121 

2,68 

150 

229,19 

157 

1903 

141,74 

177 

87,63 

168 

14,54 

134 


190 

243,91 

166 

1904 

140,67 

175 

94,93 

171 

16,47 

143 

3,66 

204 

251,07 

171 

1905 

175,27 

219 

109,27 

197 

15,91 

147 

3,25 

182 


205 

1906 

206,42 

257 

109,12 

197 

15,94 

147 


224 

331,48 

226 

1907 

224,44 

280 

126,45 

228 

15,49 

143 

6,31 

297 

366,38 


1908 

212,81 

265 

125,85 

227 

17,54 

162 

6,44 

360 

356,20 

Ela 

.1909 

197,76 

247 

143,76 

259 

19,48 

180 


392 


246 

1910 

222,38 

277 

166,53 

300 

21,17 

196 

7,65 

422 

EiQQa 

280 

1911 


321 

176,05 

317 


193 


426 

454,51 


1912 

288,31 

360 

206 94 

373 

21,53 

199 


648 

516,78 

353 
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Derclopment of tlie 
English system of 
banking in India 


The qnanfity of 
money and prices 


219 During the last ten years the English system of banking has been 
developing in all the provinces m India and has been very largely supplementing 
the operations of the Samos and Marioai is, who combine trade freely with money- 
lending and finance It is impossible to collect any statistics of the operations 
of these men, but there is no doubt that their operations also have been growing 
pail passu with the growth of the Enghsh system of banking in India and that the 
latter has not displaced the former to any extent The Chethes of Southern 
India, the S7mi*as and Poj sees of Bombay and Gujarat and the Maneans and 
Htndustams of Northern India are as flourishing to-day, if not more, as they vere 
before, and still to-day there are 347 offices of jomt-stock banks in 140 cities 
throughout India The towns where these offices are largely established are the 
following — 


Lahore 

20 Bank Offices mcludmg 6 Head Offices 

Calcutta 

18 

}i 

99 

4 

Bombay 

13 

5 ) 

35 

4 

Delhi 

11 

99 

99 

1 

Amritsar 

9 

99 

99 

3 

Karachi 

9 

99 

33 

0 

Lucloiow 

9 

99 

33 

1 

Cawnpore 

8 

99 

99 

0 

Eangoon 

8 

99 

33 

2 

Madras 

6 

99 

33 

2 


220 The money-lenders themselves, it may be noted, are now making use of 
jomt-stock Banks for deposit and remittance This joint-stock banlcmg system 
collects and distributes a large sum of money throughout the whole of India 

Increase in the circulating medium 

221 Prices are but the value of goods measured m money, and must be 
considered to be governed by the general law of value, unless some reason for 
an exception m this case be shown, which, however, has never been done The 
quantitative theory of money lays down that, under the simplest conditions and 
other thmgs bemg equal, an mcrease in the quantity of money raises pnees and 
a dimmution lowers them While there are some very staunch supporters of the 
theory, there are others who have caviUed at and even rejected it, but none of 
them has yet senously undertaken to show what determmes the value of money, 
^ e , price, if the supply and demand do not The opponents of the “ Quantitative 
Theory of Money have, it seems, been imsled by not always remembering the 
many limitations of this theory, for example, (1) the complexity and elusiveness 
of the elements involved, and (2) the importance of the proviso which must be 
attached to every statement of this doctrme, viz , ‘ all other things bemg equal 
There is yet another party who hold that each of the two phenomena — ^nse or fall 
in prices and mcrease and decrease in the quantity of money — ^is hkely to accom- 
pany the other, but they do not teU us ivhy pnees have gone up or why it has been 
necessary to increase the volume of the currency , m short, they hold that these 
two observed facts are only difierent phases of the same monetary phenomenon 

222 The quantitative theory of the value of money is true only under the simplest 
conditions and considerable quahfication and elaboration are necessary before 
the bold statement — ‘ that an mcrease of the quantity of money raises pnees and 
a dinnnution lowers them, is a most elementary proposition in the value of currency, 
and without it we should have no key to any of the others ’ — can be made to fit 
the compheated phenomena ot modern times It is well-known that the money 
supply of Europe was mcreased by 500 per cent durmg the first two generations 
of the discovery of America Prices are, however, not generally considered to have 
increased more than 200 per cent The new supphes of silver from Mexico and 
Peru were eagerly taken up by the countries of Europe which had been starvmg 


* Mill’s Principles— BK HI — Ck YlU 
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for long owing to tlie continued silver famine in tlie middle ages Specula- 
tion and enterprise arose in eveiy land, new industries were created, and old 
and traditional industries were rapidly increased A similar effect indeed 
was produced by tbe Cabforman and Austialian discoveries, when the increased 
commercial and mdustrial activities and enterprise, themselves the result of the 
increased supply of new gold, added to the demand for money and prevented 
pnces from nsmg proportionately to the mcreased supply In short, we see the 
necessity of the provisos, ‘ other things being equal,' and ‘ under the simplest 
conditions ’ ]\Iill himself was careful to point out that the proposition is only true 
of ‘ a simple and piimitive state of thmgs,” and it must be received with many 
qualifications “ uhich undei a complex system of credit hke that enstmg m 
England renders the proposition an extremely incorrect expression of the 
lact ” 


223 In Older to isolate the influence of the quantity of money and to bring manence oi Credit 
out clearly the central truth of the theory and the modifications that are re- 
quired to make it hold good m modern mdustnal society, a ‘ hypothetical market ’ 

would have to be constructed where (t) credit and barter are excluded, %e , no 
exchanges of commodities are to be permitted unless money passes from hand to 
hand at every transaction, and (u) money must be regarded solely as an mstru- 
ment of exchange, and not used foi hoardmg or for mdustnal purposes (such as 
manufacturing ]eucllery),i e , money must be convertible or used exclusively as an 
mstrument of exchange This ‘ hypothetical market ’ is, in fact, the reverse of the 
market of to-day A purchase made on credit has the same immediate effect 
on pnces as the purchase made vuth cash If a certain number of people pur- 
chase goods and offer money and there is an equal number, whose credit is good, 
purchasmg on credit, the effect on the seller is the same as if the entire number had 
offered money The extension of credit may, however, cause not merely the 
postponement of the use of money, but it may bnng mto action a tram of causes 
enabhng money to be dispensed ivith If, for mstance, a merchant of high 
standing buys goods, 'and gives his promissory note m payment, the transaction 
per se merely puts off the use of money until the maturity of the note Con- 
ceivably, however, the holder of the note may turn it over, with his endorsement, 
to another person, m payment of goods. If that other person accepts it, the use 
of money in the second transaction is entirely obviated yet the effect on pnces 
IS precisely the same as if so much money had actually passed ~ 

( 

224 In addition to credit the other modifying mfluences must not be forgotten The rapidity oi 
There is, for example, the effect of the rapidity of the circulation of money and 

credit In the recent Eeport of the Mackenzie Commission on the Cost of Livmg 
m New Zealand, the increase in the velocity of money circulation has been given 
a primp, place as a cause of the nse of pnces The effect on the general prices is 
the same when, m effectmg a certam amount of transactions, one piece of money 
IS used ten times as when ten pieces are used once 

225 Barter too must not be forgotten It may be pomted out that if some Barter 
thmgs are exchanged by means of barter mstead of by money, there is so much 
money left over to be given for the smaller amount of commodities, and m this 
way barter would, although indirectly, tend to raise prices 

226 The maportance of the second bmitation in discussing the ‘ hypothetical The sccond]| 
market,' viz , that there must be no hoarding and no demand of the money n^of gSlior 
matenal for industrial purposes, or, m other words, that money must be regarded 

solely as an mstrument of exchange, must be borne m mind The demand for 
gold for mdustnal purposes affects the supply available for money There are also 
demands for gold for military chests, and for pubho and private hoards AVhen 
there is a general rise of prices, the quantity of gold demanded for the arts tends to 
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increase, and, as in recent years, witli the great gold discoveries in South Africa, 
there has been a counteracting influence on prices by the increased demands for 
gold for mdustrial consumption 


227 To sum up when all these factors have been allowed for, prices are 
determined by the relation between the volume of the purchasing medium in terms 
of money and the quantity of goods The volume of the purchasing medium 
IS, however, by no means the same as the volume of specie or what is generally 
called money This purchasing power includes not only specie, but bank (or 
currency) notes and credit as well 


Redandancy of 
rnpces os a cause 
ol the rise ol prices 


Antomaci' of the 
Indian Currency 
system 


228 Many writers on the rise of prices in India have held that prices have 
gone up in India, in consequence of an increase in the circulation of rupees, 
facilitated by the heavy coinage of rupees by Government in the last decade 
The Indian currency system of to-day is, however, qmte as automatic as it was 
previous to the closing of the Mints to the free coinage of silver Before the closing 
of the Mints, silver used to be imported to adjust the balance of trade and if there 
was a demand for more rupees, the silver was presented at the Mint and rupees 
obtained , if, however, the number of rupees were more than was reqmred for 
trade purposes they could be exported as bulhon, there being no large difference 
between the bulhon and the face value of the rupees Now that the Mints have 
been closed to free coinage, the export of rupees to other countries, where the 
Government of India rupees are not current, and where they can be exchanged 
only for their bulhon value, has necessarily disappeared, and the balance of India's 
trade can be made good only by the importation of gold or of Council bills in 
excess of the Secretary of State’s requirements , and if trade reqmres more 
currency, Government have to supply rupees either in payment of the extra 
Council Bills or in exchange for the gold imported While, on the other hand, 
if the balance of trade is reversed, the necessary adjustment can be made only 
by a remittance from India Government have now tacitly undertaken the 
obligation to facilitate such remittances either by supplying gold from the 
reserves in this country or by selling bills on London in lieu of rupees received 
here Thus remittances can be made from India to the other countries in 
adjustment of the trade balance as freely as before, and when such remittances 
are made on a large scale the inevitable effect will be a contraction of the circula- 
tion of rupees 


Coinage ol Rupees 229 Eupees, when required by the trade, aie ordinarily supplied, in lieu of 

nndwtaSiD?*''"'^ or Council bills, from the currency reserve or the silver branch of the Gold" 

Standard Eeserve When the amount of rupees in the silver portion of the Paper 
Currency Eeserve falls to the margin of safety, the Government of India recogmse 
that the time is drawing near for the coinage of new rupees And when the 
percentage of tlie rupee resen^e m the Currency to the total circulation becomes 
very lov , coinage is compulsorily undertaken by Government This will be 
evident from the foUoiving statement showing the total circulation of currency 
notes, the rupee reserve held against them, the percentage of the rupee reserve to 
the total circulation and the net coinage of the several years In 1899-1900, 
the percentage of the reserie to the total circulation of curiency notes 
was only 18 7, m 1902-03, 30 6, in 1903-04, 30, in 1904-0S, 28 7, m 
1905-06, 30 4 , in 1906-07, 29 2 , and in 1911-12, when coinage was again resumed, 
the percentage went doira to 25 1 Thus it is clear that whenever the Govern- 
ment of India coined new rupees they wore forced to do so by the depletion of 
their reseri es due to the demands of trade It is impossible to force an additional 
coinage into circulation even if the Government of India undertook to coin when 
the trade demands for more rupees were non-existent 
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Statement sliomng the total circulation of cuirency notes, the rwpee reserve held 
against them, the percentage of the lupee leserve to the total circulation and, the 
net coinage of the year 


Year 

Total 
circulation 
of cur 
rency 
notes 
(in laUis 
of rupees) . 

Currency 
Rupee 
Reserve 
(in lakhs 
of rupees) 

Percent 
ago of 
Rupee 
Rosorvo to 
total cir 
oulation 

Not 
Rupee 
coinage 
(in lal^s 
of rupees) 
(a) 

Year 

Total 
circulation 
of cur 
roncy 
notes 
(in lakhs 
of rupees) 

Currency 
Rupee 
Reserve 
(m Inl hs 
of rupees) 

1 

Percent 
ago of 
Pupeo 
Peserve 
to total 
circula 
tion 

Net 
Rupee 
coinage 
(in laWis 
of rupees) 

1894-95 

30,70 

22,70 

73 9 

—6 

1963-04 

38,21 

11,50 

30 0 

10,79 

1895-96 

25,94 

17,97 

69 3 

—29 

1904-05 

39,18 

11,36 

28 7 

7,32 

1896-97 

23,75 

13,75 

57 9 

—64 

1905-06 

44,66 

13,58 

30 4 

16,48 

1897-98 

24,76 

14,51 

58 6 

i 

—12 

1906-07 

46,95 

13,72 

29 2 

23,16 

1898-99 

28,20 

15,15 

53 7 i 

9 

1907-08 ! 

46,89 

25,28 1 

63 9=^ 

14,91 

1899-1900 

28,74 

6,38 

18 7 

40 

1908-09 

45,49 

31,14 

68 4=^ 

—10 

1900-01 

29,87 

9,42 

315 

16,81 

1909-10 

54,41 

29,33 

53 9* 

1 

1901-02 

31,66 

11,13 

35 2 

3,64 

1910-11 

64,99 

26,06 

47 4=* 

—47 

1902-03 

35,72 

10,93 

30 6 

3,13 

1911-12 

61,36 

15,40 

25 r 

—6 


(o) Minus figures roprosont excess oE withdrawals over now coinage 

• Taking the mpeos hold in the Gold Standard Reservo into account, the pcrcontogos would be— 


1907 08—00 7 1909 10—01 0 

1903 09—103 4 1910 11—52 8 

1911 - 12—29 9 


230 The next table showing the yearly and average net coinages of silver. Average coinage 
before and after the closing of the hlints, brings out clearly that in spite of the heavy the^mmts'not 
coinages of recent yeais, the average net coinage during the eighteen years subse- 
quent to the closing of the Mints was Es 5,66,00,000 and in the previous eighteen 
years Es 7,51,00,000 Thus, the average annual coinage dunng the eighteen 
years that have elapsed since the closing of the Mints has been much less than in 
the corresponding period preceding that date In the decade immediately pre- 
ceding the closing of the Mints, the axerage net coinage was Es 8,08,00,000 and 
in the decade following Es 3,72,00,000 This was due to a deliberate restriction of 
coinage to force up exchange The average net coinage during the eight years 
ending 1911-12 was Es 8,08,00,000 or the same as in the decade ending 1893-94, 
but if the comage of theyears 1912-13 be taken mto account the aveiage would be 
somewhat more The coinage has m certain years been exceptionally great 
Thus, in 1877-78, there was a net coinage of Es 16,11,00,000 , m 1887-88, 

Es 10,32,00,000 , m 1890-91, Es 13,07,00,000 and m 1892-93, Es 12,51,00,000 
Since 1893, the years of heavy coinage were 1900-01 (Es 16,81,00,000), 1903-04 
(Es 10 ,79,00,000), 1905-06 (Es 16,48,00,000), 1906-07 (Es 23,16,00,000), and 
1907-08 (Es 14,91,00,000) In the latter period, i e , after 1893, the compara- 
tively heavy comages m some of the years have been counterbalanced by httle 
or no coinage in some others, e g , 1894-95 to 1899-1900 and 1908-09 tc 1911-12, 
but this redeeming feature is absent m the earlier period. 

VOI^ I 


N 
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Statement showing the yearly and average net coinage of silver in India, before and 

after the closing of the Minis 


[In lakbs of Rnpces. 


Years 

Net 

cflinage of 
silver 

i 

Decennial 

averages 

1 

Eighteen 

yearly 

averages 

( 

Years 

Net 

coinage of 
silver 

1 Decennial 
averages 

1 

1 

1 Eighteen 
yearly 
averages 

1874-75 

4,84 

1 

I 



1894-95 

3 



1 

i 

1875-76 

2,52 





1895-96 




I 


1876-77 

6,25 

i 



1 

1896-97 

—7 





1877-78 

16,11 

I 



i 

1897-98 

38 





1878-79 

7,14 , 

I 


j 

r 

1898-99 

37 


- 



1879-80 

10,19 




i 

1899-00 

1,32 





1880-81 

4,09 


6,17 



1900-01 

16,93 


3,72 



1881-82 

1,55 

I 




1901-02 

3,82 





1882-83 

5,81 





1902-03 

3,25 



I 


1883-84 

3,15 


1 



1903-04 

11,15 


1 

J 

y 5,66 

1884-85 

5,54 



1 

. 7,51 

1904-05 

7,81 





1885-86 

9,83 



1 

r 

1905-06 . 

16,88 





1886-87 

4,56 





1906-07 

23,38 



! 


1887-88 

10,32 


i 


! 

1907-08 

15,70 

1 

- 8,08 



1888-89 

6,80 


1 " 



1908-09 

24 





1889-90 

8,24 

I 

^ 8,08 



1909-10 

11 





1890-91 

13,07 





1910-11 

20 





1891-92 

5,36 

j 

I 



1911-12 

30 

J 

1 



1892-93 

12,51 









J 


1893-94 

4,61 

j 

1 


t 

1 






23 1 Anotlier factor has to be borne in mind m this connection In spite of m- 
creased exports of British India rupees to East Ajfrica and other places ■where 
they pass current, the total amount of wastage of rupees, due to meltmg, hoarding, 
exporting and other reasons, has m the recent period been much less — being in 
fact less than one-half — ^than the amount in the penod prior to the closmg of the 
j\Imts, as will be seen from the followmg statements This can be explamed by 
the fact that rupees are nolongecused for mdustnal purposes, as the value of the 
bulhon contamed in them is only a fraction of their nommal value, and also because 
gold IS now being hoarded m preference to silver There are no mdications of any 
appreciable change in the mve'terate habit _of the great majority of the people of 
hoardmg tneir savmgs This is clear from the fact brought out m the second of 
the foUo'wmg statements that m every year of famme or scarcity, not only has 
there been no dimmution of the currency m circulation due to the usual wastage, 
but that there has also been an actual addition evidently from hoards, thus m 
1892 there was an addition of 2 crores, m 1897 of one crore, m 1901 of 9 crores, 
in 1907 of ^3 crores and in 1908 of 6 crores 


Exports and Imports of Govei nment of India Rupees 


Year 

Exports 

Imports 

Net exports 

Year 

j 

Esporte 

Imports 

1 

Net exports 

1S91-9T 

136 97,614 

83,66,622 

53 31,092 

1903 04 

142,02,089 

83,09,392 

58,92,697 

1895 96 

109,58,500 

74 36 006 

35,22,494 

1904 05 

122,83,145 

62,18,732 

00,64 413 

1896 97 

161,46,210 

102 01,387 

59,44 823 

1905 06 

110,81,420 

32,58,093 

78,23 327 

1897 98 

153 79,874 

110,48,263 

43,31 611 

1906 07 

199 92 165 

72,14,271 

127,77,894 

1898 99 

201,73,770 

47 68,003 

154,15 767 

1907 08 

162,35,680 

120,83,930 

41,51 750 

1899 00 

143,20,671 

46 05,444 

97,15,227 

1908 09 

117,50,767 

88,51,093 

28 99,674 

1900-01 

140,20,285 

52 43,615 

87,76,670 

1909 10 

183,85,706 

44,45,256 

139,40 450 

1901 02 

123 05 578 

87,98,295 

35,07,283 

1910 11 

214,90,960 

42,43,662 

172,47,298 

1902 03 

115,75,228 

50,64,362 

65,10,866 j 

1911 12 

152,62,890 

39,12,885 

113,50,005 
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Statement showing the average amount of rupees melted, hoarded, exported or 

otherwise wasted 


[In crorcs of Rupees. 


— 

Estimated 
stock o£ 
rupees in 
circulation 
and cur 
rency and 
Gold Stand 
ard Rcser\e3 

Increase 
Decrease — 

1 

\ 

Net 
coinage 
of the 
year 
(0) 

Amount 
melted, 
hoarded 
exported 
or otherwise 
wasted 

Average 
amount 
melted 
hoarded, 
exported 
or otherwise 
wasted 

1884 




[ 

1 

1885 


4 

9 

5 

1 

1886 


2 

5 

7 

f 

1887 



8 

8 


1888 


1 


6 


1889 


5 


2 

^ 5 

1890 


3 


9 

1 

1891 


6 



1 

1892 

138 

12 


— 2 

1 

1893 

136 

— 2 

8 

10' . 

J 

1894 

130 

— 6 


6 


1895 

128 

— 2 


2 


1896 

120 

— 8 


7 


1897 

120 



— 1 


1898 

115 

— 6 


6 

'i” 2 5 

1899 

112 

— 3 


2 

1 

1900 

120 

8 

9 

1 

1 

1901 

137 

17 

8 

— 9 

1 

1902 

127 

—10 

— 2 

8 

J 

1903 

129 

2 

5 

3 

'1 

1904 

132 

3 

12 

9 


1905 

1 142 

10 




1906 ' 

160 

18 


6 


1907 

186 ' 

26 


— 3 

Y 2 25 

1908 

192 ' 

6 


— 6 


1909 

190 ! 

— 2 


2 


1910 

186 

— 4 


4 


1911 

180 

— 6 


5 


1912 

185 

5 



J 

\ 


(o) In calculating the net coinage, withdrawals m oflScial years have been taken into account 


232 Thus, altliough the coinage in the last eighteen years has been less than that 
in the corresponding period before the closing of the Mmts, the actual average 
addition to the currency has been more, as allowance should be made for the 
decrease m the amounts melted and hoarded 

233 The following statement shows the stock of rupees m circulation (the nmonnt oi i 
method of calculatmg which has been described m Appendix M), the circulation of MiM^inclroSiation^ 
currency notes and the amount of rupees and currency notes in actual circulation 

The circulation of sovereigns has not been taken into account as it has not been 
possible to estimate it But whatever may be the amount of sovereigns m 
circulation, it is not likely to be appreciable in comparison with that of rupees and 
currency notes, and the omission would not affect the figures seriously The 
circulation of notes of the denomination of Es 10,000 has also been excluded, as 
these high denomination notes do not really circulate but are used as a convenient 
means of lockmg up money for future use , moreover, the bulk of these notes is 
held by Government Eeserve Treasuries and as such do not play any nnpoTtant 
part in the ordinary transactions of the country This statement shows that 
the circulating medium apart from credit has increased 60 per cent in volume 
since the period 1890 — 94 

N 2 
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Statement sTwuing the total amount of currency in circulation (including Currency Notes) 



Total esti 
mated stock 
of rupees m 
circulation 
and in Cur 
rency and 
Gold Stand 
ard Eeserves 
(in crores of 
rupees) 

Add circu 
lation of 
Currency 
Notes* 

(in crores of 
rupees) 

Deduct 
Eupees held 
m the Cur 
rency Ee 
servo* 

(in crores of 
rupees) 

i 

Deduct 
Eupees held 
m the Gold 
standard 
Eeserve* 
(in crores of 
rupees) 

Deduct 
circulation 
ofEs 10,000 
Notes * 
(in crores of 
rupees) 

Actual 
circulation 
of rupees and 
Currency 
Notes 

(in crores of 
rupees) 

Index 
Numbers 
Average of 
1890 1894- 
100 

1884 

109 

15 

7 


2 

115 

88 

1885 

113 

14 

7 


2 

118 

90 

1886 

111 

14 

7 


1 

117 

90 

1887 

111 

16 

9 


2 

116 

89 

1888 

112 

16 

8 


2 

US 

90 

1889 

117 

16 

8 


2 

123 

94 

1890 

120 

26 

18 


8 

120 

92 

1891 

126 

24 

14 


'5 

131 

100 

1892 

138 

26 

18 


5 

141 

108 

1893 

136 

30 

22 


12 

132 

101 

1894 

130 

31 

23 


9 

129 

99 

1895 

1 128 

26 

! 18 


4 

132 

101 

1896 

120 

24 

14 


3 

127 

97 

1897 

120 

25 

15 j 


5 

125 

96 

1898 

115 

28 

15 1 


6 

122 

93 

1899 

112 

29 

^ 1 


5 

131 

100 

1900 

120 

30 

9 


7 

134 

103 

1901 

137 

32 

11 


a 

160 

115 

1902 

127 

36 

11 


1 9 

143 

109 

1903 

129 

38 

12 


8 

147 

113 

1904 

132 

39 

11 


8 

152 

116 

1905 

142 

45 

14 


9 

164 

126 

1906 

160 

47 

14 


8 

185 

142 

1907 

186 

47 

25 

6 

12 

190 

145 

1908 

192 

45 

31 

16 

9 

181 

139 

1909 

190 

54 

29 

4 

13 

198 

162 

1910 

186 

55 

26 

3 

13 

199 

152 

1911 

180 

61 

15 

3 

14 

209 

160 

1912 

185 

69 

16 

6 

18 

214 

164 


* On the last day of Maro£ of the nest year 


Inetease in 
eirenlatm" medium 
not more than 
the increase In 
tmslnese. 


234 Tins increase m the volume of metaUic currency does not, however, appear 
to have been larger than what has been required by the growth of busmess and 
other demands for currency The foUowmg table shows the growth of busmess m 
India between 1890 — 1911 It mcludes only a few items such as external and 
mternal trade, railway traffic, post office and treasury transactions, the capital 
of Jomt Stock Compames, the consumption of rice, wheat and coal, and the pro- 
duction of lute and cotton In 1911, busmess had grown by over 120 per cent 
(the standard period bemg 1890 — ^1894) It wiU be seen that this growth was espe- 
cially marked from 1904, the general mdex numbers bemg as follows 1890 — 1894, 
100 , 1895, 110 , 1900, 128 , 1903, 148 , 1904, 160 , 1906, 179 , 1909, 193 , 1910, 
202, and m 1911, 222 In the absence, therefore, of any marked mc'rease m the 
rapidity of the circulation of currency and credit — and we have had no evidence 
of any remarkable change m the rate durmg the last two decades — the demands 
of busmess would necessitate a correspondmg increase m the volume of currency 
and credit But, as explamed above, the volume of rupees and currency notes 
m actual circulation has mcreased only 60 per cent as compared with the 
120 per cent mcrease m the growth of business Moreover, barter has been 
givmg place to payment m cash, especially m regard to the payment of wages, 
and this also has undoubtedly mcreased the demand for currency m the mterior 
Another factor, of which we got conclusive proofs m our tours in the various parts 
of India, IS that currency m all its forms now remains m mland districts when it 
has done its special work of moving harvests or rehevmg fammes, because it is 
reqmred lofcaUy afterwards The hfe of the individual ryot or groups of ryots 
is not so self-contamed now as formerly , rents as well as wages are now paid m 
money rather than m Innd, railways, rather than the lyots’ own carts, are carrying 
the produce and all of these require a larger amount of currency than before 
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Statement showing the grototh of business in India 


Veabs 

I-UrOBTS AND 
Expokts op 

MEKOnANDISE 
AXD TreASEEE 
EXCLEDIXO Go\ 
EnNAiEX-T Stores 

lONNAGE EN 
TERED A1»D 
CLEARED WITH 
CARGO 

Impouts axd 
Espoets,Coast 
INO Teade 

Impoets and 
Expoets, 
Inland 
Oeade 

Passenoees 
CAEBIED nr 
Railtvats 

Eeeiqht 

CAEEIED BA 

Railways 

Teeasdey and 
Peesidbnoy Poet 
Tetjst and Mu- 
nicipal teansao- 
TIONS (bXOLUD 

ING EEUITTANOE3) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

In lakhs of rupees 

Index numbers 

In thousands of tons 

,8 

S 

a 

B 

H 

In lakhs of rupees 

Index numbers 

In millions o£ maunds 

Index numbers 

Passenger mileage in 
millions 

Index numbers 

Ton mileage in 
milhons 

S 

<u 

's 

B 

M 

c> 

ns 

In lakhs of rupees 

Index numbers 

1890 

193,10 

90 

0 035 

97 


97 

524 

92 

4,789 

89 


82 


98 

1891 

192,49 

08 

7,153 

104 

07.90 

100 

588 

104 

6,226 

98 

4,439 


260,21 


1892 

103,07 

99 

0,593 

90 

Wntiol 

08 

644 

96 

6,206 

98 

4,234 

99 

267,89 


1893 

202,80 

104 

0,703 

US 

08,44 

101 

673 

101 

6,002 

105 

4,420 


258,29 

ESI 

189-1 

190,70 

100 

7,215 

105 

70,32 

104 

COC 

107 

6,890 

no 

4,859 


265,32 

99 

1895 

201,18 

103 

7 200 

106 

74,01 

110 

626 

110 

0,184 

no 

4,941 

115 

205,89 

103 

189G 

193,71 

99 

0,712 

98 

08,20 

101 

005 

107 

0,441 


4,688 

■w 


105 

1897 

104,42 

09 

0,700 

OS 

75,82 

112 

657 

126 

5,924 

111 

4,706 

112 


111 

1898 

200,39 

105 

7,709 

112 

08,71 

101 

727 

128 

5,820 

■TH 

5,712 

133 

287,32 

111 

1899 

208,00 

107 

7,438 

108 

80,94 

120 

816 

144 

0,191 

110 

6,104 

144 

310,24 

120 

1900 

207,68 

100 

7,072 

103 

83,52 

123 

800 

142 

7,008 

132 

0 650 

166 

338,98 

131 

1901 

234 09 

120 

8,350 

1 oo 

79,49 

117 

800 

162 

7,872 

147 

7,000 

165 

329,78 

127 

1902 

241,08 

124 

9,300 

130 

72,91 

108 

805 

142 

7,872 

147 

7,178 

167 

354,11 

137 

1903 

277,88 

142 

10 070 

165 

72,50 

107 

903 

159 

8 388 

167 

7,032 

178 

371,05 

143 

1904 

295,20 

151 

11,492 

107 

78,81 

no 

1,104 

195 

9,007 

108 

8,972 

HSl 

374,22 

144 

1905 

292,18 

140 

10,573 

154 

84,25 

124 

1,137 

201 

9,900 

185 

9,041 

211 

396,26 

163 

1900 

318,14 

103 

11,801 

172 

90,31 

142 

1,164 

205 

10,088 


HMII 

228 

421,99 

163 

1907 

345,53 

177 

12,388 

ISO 

109,01 

101 

1,229 

217 

11,841 

221 

10,841 

252 

405,89 

167 

1008 

302 89 

155 

11,594 


100 02 

157 

1,137 

201 

12,103 

226 

9,926 

231 

420,08 

162 

1909 

348,77 

178 

12,491 

182 

100,50 

167 

1,230 

218 

12 305 

231 


218 


165 

1010 

380,20 

197 

12,755 

ISO 

104.94 

155 

1,320 

234 

13,432 

251 


282 

437,14 

169 

1011 

430,19 

220 

13,847 

201 


101 



14,373 

208 

13,358 

311 


176 


Yeabs 

Post oitioe 
TRA^SACTIO^S 
RECEIPTS AKD 
TAYilEMS 

Capital op 
Joint stock 
CO lIPtMES 
EEGISTEBED 
IN Intma 

CoNSUltPTIOh 
OP RICE 

Co^str5tp^lov 
OF WHEAT 

PRODTJCTION' 
OF JTTrE 

Peoduotion 
OP COTTON 

Co^sTmpIIo>? 

OP COAL 

go 

§5 

5“s 

|s§ 

gaa 

o 

Population 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

n 

o 

s, 

2 

*o 

B 

•H 

E 

a 

3 

B 

M 

o 

rs 

In lalJis of rupees 

2 

Cl 

rB 

3 

B 

B 

M 

o 

V 

B 

B 

eS 

a 

*o 

a 

eJ 

5 

Index numbers. 

In lakhs of maunds 

Index numbers. 

•3 

§ 

a 

•M 

0 

1 

B 

*H 

e 

o 

a 

g 

M 

o 

'V 

a 

M 

In lakhs of maunds 

e 

o 

pB 

3 

B 

B 

y 

In thousands of tons 

Index numbers 


In milhons 

ca 

o 

'a 

B 

B 

H 

% 

1890 



24,25 



92 



3,22 

118 

1,03 

119 

2,927 

02 

97 

2127 

100 

1891 

42,75 

94 

26,35 



70 

17,90 

98 

2 03 

75 

71 

82 

3,060 

07 

95 

213 0 

100 

1892 

46,14 

99 

20,40 

101 

relntl 

102 

10,20 

89 

2,92 

■EZI 

80 

92 

3,170 

100 

98 

213 4 

100 

1893 

48,04 

106 

20,05 

102 

81,99 

112 

10,28 

105 

2,47 

00 

99 

114 


97 

103 

213 8 

100 

1894 

50,54 

111 

27,00 

103 

87,18 

118 

20,68 

113 

3,00 

no 

80 

93 

3,594 

114 

107 

214 4 

100 

1895 

53,03 

118 

28,87 

no 

73 08 

100 

17,36 

95 

3,20 

118 

08 

113 

4,221 

130 

no 

216 0 

101 

1890 

68,67 

129 

30,35 

no 

49,74 

08 

16,02 

86 

2,70 

99 

81 

93 

4,221 

ISO 

104 

215 7 

101 

1897 


141 

32,09 

123 

88,10 

119 

14,90 

82 

3 35 

123 

91 

■na 

4,116 

130 

113 

216 5 

101 

1898 

02,50 

137 

34,00 

132 

90,00 

124 

18,77 

103 

2,00 

98 

1.09 

125 

4,640 

147 

117 

217 3 

102 

1899 

65,49 

144 

,34,40 

132 

72,37 

99 

20,07 

■q] 

2,79 

102 

mm 


6,211 

165 

120 

218 2 

102 

1900 

07,93 

149 

30,09 

138 

75,70 

104 

16,81 

88 

3,34 

112 

1,10 

127 

6,764 

182 

128 

2191 

103 

1901 

70,84 

150 

37,22 

142 


96 

19,22 

105 

3,85 

141 

1,04 

120 

6,239 

197 

136 

2201 

103 



101 

37,91 

146 


111 

16,67 

91 

3,28 


1,20 

145 

7,213 

228 

140 

221 1 

103 



170 

38,57 

147 

77,11 

105 

18,40 

101 

3,97 

146 

1,23 

142 

7,160 

226 

148 

221 9 

104 


81,88 

180 

40,17 

164 

70 36 

104 

19,84 

Tilil 

3,80 

■fol 

1,41 


7,808 

249 

160 

222 6 

104 

1903 

87,09 

102 

41,03 

159 


101 

18,53 

101 

4,31 

158 

1,24 

143 

7,832 

248 

163 

223 2 

104 

1900 

■WjUKI 

204 

44,05 

108 

76,80 

104 

20 33 

111 

4,74 

174 

1,01 

180 

9.000 

285 

179 

223 8 

106 

1907 

09,92 

220 

60,40 

■EEl 

Esoa 

83 

19,72 

108 

6,32 

195 

1,09 

120 

irgraTH 

341 

188 

2261 

105 


UUlVIl 

224 

50,72 

217 

09,39 

95 

14,30 

78 

3,26 

119 

1,34 

165 

12,494 

395 

185 

225 6 

igb 


nmwni 

228 

61,18 



no 

16,89 

87 

3,37 

124 

1,60 

185 

11,797 

373 

103 

227 3 

106 


108,29 

238 

03,73 

244 

8218 

112 

19,40 

loo 

3,62 

133 

1,42 

■Ml 

11,375 

360 

202 

229 0 

107 

1911 

118,40 

201 

09,02 

204 

78,19 

107 

19,00 

108 

4,23 

165 

1,22 

141 

12,172 

385 

222 

230 6 

108 
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No tndleaHon oi 235 Throughout the period under enquiry, there were also no signs of a, 

rnpees^ft/anySengih redundancy of rupees for any length of tune, as it would have led to the export 
of gold in the form of currency or bullion and to a continued fall in exchange 
enqniiy The statement below shows the imports and exports (less the quantity of gold 

produced m India) of gold and the rates of exchange It will appear that smce 
the stabihty of the gold value of the rupee was estabhshed, exchange fell below 
the fixed ratio of 16cZ per rupee only m the year 1908-09, and there were signs of 
redundancy of rupees for apart of that year, when the export trade was stagnant 
and there was a :^ancial cnsis m America, but the Government of India were, by 
selhng bills on London, able to immediately arrest the downward course of the- 
exchange, and the imports of gold more than recovered m the next year Except, 
therefore, for only a portion of a year, there have been no indications of a 
redundancy of comage in India. 1 


Imports and Exports of Gold tnto and from India, in quantity 



ItIPORTS (in THOTJSANPS OF 
TOLAS) 

Exports, less gold produced 

3N THE COUNTRY (iN THOUSANDS 

OP TOLAS) 

Kate of 
exchange 
m pence 
per rupee . 


Sovereigns 

Other 
coins and 
bulhon 

Total 

Sovereigns 

Other 
coins and 
bulhon 

Total 

1889-90 



22,67 


9 

2,05* 

16 666 

1890-91 



31,36 



1,44 

18 089 

1891-92 



18,91 



4,08 

16 733 

1892-93 



7,27 



14,99 

14 984 

1893-94 



12,66 



4,55 

14 546 

Average 

1 

18,57 



5,42 


1894-95 



6,32 



19,09 

13 100 

1895-96 



18,53 



3,05 

13 638 

1896-97 



17,53 



63 

14 450 

1897-98 



30,11 



15 

15 354 

1898-99 



38,20 



—25 

15 978 

Average 



22,14 



4,53 



1899-00 



51,04 


■ 

-2,76 

16 067 

1900-01 

30,75 

22,26 

53,01 

4,55 

31,92 

36,47 

16 973 

1901 02 

24,09 

12,50 

36,59 

12,07 

3,01 

15,08 

15 987 

1902-03 

39,81 

18,52 

58,33 

5,25 

1,49 

6,74 

16 002 

1903-04 

59,29 

29,52 

88,81 

29,85 

1,10 

30,95 

16 049 

Average 



57,5G 



17,30 

16 016 

1904-05 

59,52 

36,61 

96,13 

39,16 

1 

39,17 

16 045 

1905-06 

27,36 

36,55 

63,91 

48,67 

15 

48,82 

16 042 

1906-07 

36,76 

43,75 

80 51 

, 2,81 

—1,21 

1,60 

16 087 

1907-08 

45,98 

44,16 

90,14 

8 

1,02 

1,10 

16 029 

1903-09 

7,39 

28,19 

35,58 

3,11 

65 

3,76 

15 964 

Average 

34,00 

37,85 

' 73,25 

18,77 

12 

18,89 

16 033 

1909-10 

63,29 

45,92 

1,09,21 

19 

22 

41 

16 041 

1910-11 

57,47 

63,25 

1,20,72 

2,56 

40 

2,96 

16 081 

1911-12 

1,24,72 

58,52 

1,83,24 

77 

93 

1,70 

16 034 

Average 

81,83 

55,90 

1,37,72 

1,17 

52 

1,G9 

16 036 


Includea gold produced m the country 
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236 In short, the growth of the volume of currency (mcluding notes) has not Ropte eoin«ge bU 
been incommensurate with the growth of husmess and other demands for currency, rnnncncTonpriM* 
and mthe absence of any mdications of a redundancy of rupees for any length of 

time, it IS clear that the rupee comage of the Government of India could not have 
exercised any important influence on the level of prices 

« 

237 The same, however, cannot he said of credit It has been already explained crowih oi ewdit— 
that credit has developed considerably in this country Although it is not pos-innncnee on prices, 
sible to gauge the extent of this development with any very great accuracy, the 

growth m the capital of Banks, their private deposits, and the Clearmg House 
returns would he some sort of a rough gmde The table below shows that this 
growth has been m 1911, 186 per cent , a proportion much larger than the growth of 
business, and has, as already explained, contributed to a certam extent to the rise 
in prices in India 


Staieinent showing the Development of Credit in India 


— 

Capital 
and ro 
serve of 
Banks in 
India 
(m lakKs 
of rupees) 

Private 
deposit m 
Banks 
in India 
(in lakhs 
of rupees) 

0eanng 
House 
returns, 
Calcutta, 
Bombay 
and^Iadras 
(in lakhs 
of rupees) 

Index Newbeks 

Capital 

Deposits 

Cleanng 

House 

returns 

Total 

1890 ' 

4,99 

25,01 

1,37,75 

96 

98 

94 

96 

1891 

5,05 

26,22 

1,46,50 

98 

102 

100 

100 

1892 

5,12 

25,07 

1,43,81 

99 

98 

98 

98 

1893 

5,27 

24,31 

1,46,08 

102 

95 

100 

99 

1894 

5,43 

27,39 

1,58,34 

105 

107 

108 

107 

Average 

5, IT 

35 GO 

1,46,50 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1895 

5,85 

29,09 

1,75,79 

113 

114 

120 

116 

1896 

6,09 

28,45 

1,81,23 

118 

111 

124 

118 

1897 

6,51 

26,06 

1,90,73 

126 

102 

130 

119 

1898 

6,89 

27,16 

1,76,25 

133 

106 

120 

120 

1899 

6,94 

29,54 

2,02,55 

134 

115 

138 

129 

Average 

G,4G 

38, OG 

1,85,31 

135 

110 

13G 

130 

1900 

6,87 

31,46 

2,12,35 

133 

123 

145 

134 

1901 

7,15 

35,47 

2,11,49 

138 

139 

144 

140 

1902 

7,31 

41,80 

2,29,49 

141 

163 

157 

154 

1903 

7,36 

45,06 

2,43,91 

142 

176 

166 

165 

1904 

7,55 

49,80 

2,51,07 

146 

195 

171 

171 

Average 

7,35 

40,73 

3,39,66 

140 

159 

157 

15!^ 

1905 . , 

7,86 

51,30 

3,00,45 

152 

200 

205 

186 

1906 

8,30 

57,09 

3,31,48 

161 

223 

226 

203 

1907 

9,48 

61,28 

3,66,38 

183 

239 

250 

224 

1908 

9,78 

64,39 

3,56,20 

189 

252 

243 

228 

1909 

10,32 

73,41 

3,61,00 

200 

287 

246 

244 

Average 

9,15 

61,49 

3,43,10 

177 

340 

334 

317 

1910 

10,67 

82,31 

4,10,08 

207 

322 

280 

270 

1911 

11,13 

84,91 

4,54,51 

215 

332 

310 

286 

Average 

10,90 

83,61 

4,32,30 

211 

327 

295 

278 
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Import of Capital as a cause 

MpiW into India import of capital has been suggested as a factor contributmg to the 

rise of prices It is held that some part of the new capital entered the country 
m the form of goods, and that the heavy demand for Council BiUs also shows 
that a laige part came m the form of what is, m reahty, money The great 
exporting firms found it necessary and remunerative to brmg more capital into 
India from abroad ]\Ir J M Keynes put forward the theory that ‘ apart fiom 
the fiuctuations of the seasons, the Indian level of pnces is most influenced at the 
present time by the extent to which Europe makes her mvestments there ” ‘ It is 
imderstoodthat]\Ir Keynes has recently modified his position to some extent, and 
while still behevmg that the mfluence has been appreciable, he is mchned to think 
that the influence of foreign investments has been exaggerated We were unable in 
our tours to obtam any satisfactory evidence from merchants and bankers which 
would suggest any import of capital sufficiently great to influence the Indian 
price level to an appreciable extent and which would lead us to believe that the 
import of capital is a pnncipal cause of the recent use in the cost of hvmg in India. 
It was not possible to obtain reliable statistics showmg that any large amount 
of capital has been imported into India It is true that the Exchange Banks 
have increased their capital considerably during the last two decades , but it is 
difficult to say how much of this capital actually came to India and how much 
went to other countries in which the Banlis had agencies In 1890, the total 
capital was £6,383,707, m 1895, £7,693,082, in 1900, £11,802,735, in 1903, 
£14,488,364, m 1905, £15,203,997 , m 1907, £16,671,281 , in 1909, £18,952,408 
and in 1910, £21,384,557 

Import oi capital 239 There are no data fi om which even an approximate estimate of the amount 

oi tbc nsc oi prices of foreign capital imported into India year by year could be made The state-- 
ment on page 447 ofVol IV, Statistics, showmg the balance of trade and the amount 
of Council bills, should give indications of an import of capital, if there were any The- 
figures m the last two columns tend, however, to cancel each other over a senes of 
years, mdicatmg that it is only the profits of eailier investments and thesavmgs 
of Europeans working in India which have been remvested, and that not much 
fresh capital has been imported during the period imder enquiry ^ The general 
conclusions seem to be (1) that, judging at least from the incomplete data avail- 
able and from the views of leadmg merchants and bankers of Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras, Cawnpore, and elsewhere, the import of capital has not been of such 
magmtude durmg the period under enquiry as to influence Indian pnces to any 
large extent, and (2) that the rise is to be attributed to other causes of greater 
importance than the import of capital 

Imposition of an Export duty on foodgkains — would it reduce prices 

and would it be desirable 

240 It was suggested by some witnesses that in times of very high prices an 
export duty should be levied on food-grams m order to lower the level of food 
prices m India The following statement shows the outturn, exports and per- 
centage of the latter to the former, for rice, wheat and other lands of food-grams 
m British India, excluding Burma Another statement is also appended, showmg 
the exports and imports of the different kinds of food-grams A study of these 
figures shows that the percentage of exports to the total production is ordinarily 
very small and that m years of famme, it dwmdles to a stiU smaller figure 
mdeed Thus, in 1897-98 it was only 86, m 1900-01, 89 and m 1908-09, 1 01, 
while in exceptionally favourable years it does not rise much above 4 per cent 
In 1891-92, it was only 3 7, m 1904-05, 4 5 and in 1911-12, 4 4 It was only in 
two years out of the long penod from 1891-92 to 1911-12 that the food supply m- 


Woulil (lie 
iniposifion of m 
export reduce 
pneec and noiild 
if Jie dcsinblc (o 
impose it 


* Rcoent F conomio Events m India — J M Keynes— Economic Journal, March 1909, page 67, 
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India proper actually fell short of requirements, and had to be supplemented by 
importing more from outside than was exported out of the country In most of 
the other years, except those which were especially favourable, the quantity ex- 
ported was made good to an appreciable extent by imports from outside This 
was probably the effect of the export of a considerable quantity of the finer 
kinds of foodgrains to the immense benefit of the producers, while the require- 
ments of those, who could not afford the finer stubs, were met m their interests 
by the importation of cheaper kmds of gram from Burma and other countries 
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rroblbibon of ex- 
ports wOlnoteier- 
efse any Inr^e and 
permanent cbeek < 
the rise ot prices 


Arguments against 
an export doty 


! 


241 The first conclusion, which suggests itself from a study of the figures 
contained in the foregoing table, is that the prohibition of exports in years of 
famine would not ensure such a relatively large addition to the stock of food- 
grains as would bring down their prices to any remarkable extent Even if 
prices were to fall substantially, one effect of it would be to tax the people of Burma 
and other localities, that have a surplus, for the benefit of the people of the famine- 
stricken areas, as it is they who would practically pay the whole of the export 
duty The objections to this course are obvious There would also be no object 
in retaining the finer qualities of foodgrains in the country when in exchange 
for them much larger quantities of inferior grain well suited for the consumption 
of a great number of the people could be obtained from other countries 

242 The economic arguments against an export duty cannot be dismissed as 
academical The effect of foreign trade geneially is to steady prices m India of 
the commodities entermg mto mternational commerce, preventing them fiom 
falling to a level lower than that at which the commodities can be profitably 
exported, or fromrismg to a level higher than that at which they can be profitably 
imported The variations m prices are, thus, greatest m those commodities which 
are not affected by European trade, eg , J owar, Bajra, Ragi, etc {vide para 93, 
Chapter IV) The export trade clearly encourages production and creates the 
reserve which is drawn upon in times of scarcity This reserve actually 
tends ,to prevent prices rising to the extent that they would otherwise do 
If a prohibitive export duty were to be levied in good years, the stocks of grains 
would accumulate and gram prices would fall The cultivators, who form about 
two-thirds of the population of India would be poorer by the difference between 
the price that would prevail after the imposition of the prohibitive export 
duty and that which they would have otherwise obtained It would, therefore, 
be a loss to India if any check were to be put upon exports Burma, which 
depends largely upon its exports of rice to India proper and other cbuntries, 
specially m times of famine and the Punjab with its wheat-growers would suffer 
particularly 

243 Another fact to be remembered is that, if there is a fall in prices, it would 
no longer be profitable to cultivate the mferior lands, which would then soon 
go out of cultivation, and there would be a permanent decrease in the produce 
of foodgrains m India, and m consequence a rise in the pnces 
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CHAPTER 

’ World-factors— Causes affecting all countries of the world 
and not confined to India alone. 

Increase in the world’s demand for commodities 

244 Tlie following statement shows the world’s production of the important 
food-grams, cotton and sugar, from 1895 to 1910 A study of these figures shows 
that, disregarding decreases in individual years, the effect of which could 
have only been temporary, the world’s supply of these commodities has been 
steadily increasing and at a greater speed than the population of the world as a 
whole Still prices have risen practically throughout the world during the 
period included in the table It is not, therefore, a decrease in the supply 
which could have led to an increase in the general price level in the world’s 
markets The question then arises, has the demand for commodities in 
general increased so materially as to cause such a substantial increase in the general 
prices of the v orld’ There has undoubtedly been a great increase in the effective 
demand for commodities owing (1) to a higher standard of living consequent on the 
general prospenty of the world, (2) to the increased use of foodgrains in manufac- 
tures, (3) to the sinlang of large amounts of capital on the construction of new 
railways, and on other industrial enterprises, (4) to the opening up of new lands in 
all parts of the world, (5) to the transfer of a large amount of labour from areas of 
low standard of food consumption to industnal countries with a higher standard 
of consumption, (6) to the great wars that have taken place m quick succession 
since 1898 and (7) to the activity of the most prosperous nations of the world m 
increasing their army and navy, operations which have undoubtedly stimulated 
consumption of all classes of commodities But it is difficult to allocate the share 
of the increase in prices due to the increased demand 


WorWs froiuction of im'portant foodgrains, cotton and sugar 
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Inceeasbd Supply of Gold feom the Wokld’s Mines 

245 In recent years the production of gold has increased to an amount 
unknown before A new golden era may be said to have commenced with the 
discovery of the Transvaal gold fields and the development of the cyanide process 
im ented by Messrs McArthur and Forrest, a process which has rendered possible 
the exploitation of the low er grade ores, from which, but for the invention, gold 
could not have been piofitably extracted The value of gold like other com- 
modities IS subject to the law of supply and demand, and if the supply of gold 
becomes abundant it must decrease in value, and being the standard by which the 
value of all other commodities in the world’s markets is measured, a decrease in 
the value of gold necessardy means a rise in the price of all other commodities 

246 The fall in the value of gold, as pointed out by Jevons, is only gradual and 
gentle “ Far from taking place with sudden and painful starts, Singing the rich 
headlong to a lownr station and shaking the groundwork of society, nothing is 
more insidious, slow and imperceptible It is insidious because we are accustomed 
to use the standard as mvariable, and to measure the changes of other thmgs by it, 
and a rise in the price of any article, when observed, is naturally attributed to a 
hundred other causes than the true one It is slow, because the total accumula- 
tions of gold m use are but httle increased by the additions of any one or of several 
years It is imperceptible, because the slow rise of prices due to gold deprecia- 
tion IS disturbed by much sudden and considerable, but temporary, fluctuations, 
which are due to commercial causes, and are by no means a novelty ” Jevons 
Calculated that, consequent on the American and Australian gold discoveries, the 
average fall in the purchasing power of gold measured by the change m the prices 
of 39 ‘ chief ’ articles, between 1845-50 and 1860-62, was 14 per cent , and measured 
by 64 ‘ minor ’ articles, 6 34 per cent The total average fall he estimated at 9 
per cent , or the average rise of prices at lOj per cent 

247 It IS also interesting to note that of thirty recent writers on the causes of 
the rise of prices, no less than 17 have attributed the advance of prices mamly to 
this increase of the gold supply, while four others regard this cause as of 
secondary importance 

248 The Massachusetts Commission on the Cost of Living believed that ‘ ‘ the 
primary cause of the world-wide advance of prices since 1897 is the increase of the 
gold snpply, which has reduced the purchasing power of money and brought about 
a conesponding increase of values, measured rn money, in all the leading com- 
mercial States, and, at least in the United States, has served as the basis for a vast 
extension of credit ” 

249 Professor E E A Sehgman, Columbia Umversity, Umted States of 

America, summarises his views on the rise of prices as follows — “It is obvious 
that, apart from the minor oscillations in any one commodity, a general change 
in the level of prices can be explained only by a cause which attaches equally to 
all prices ISTow, price in general is value expressed in terms of money , hence a 
general change in the price-level means a change in the value of money But 
the value of money, hke the value of everything else, depends on the relation of 
rhe supply of money to the demand for money From the point of view of supply 
the answ ei is easy The standard of the civihzed world is now, and has been for 
some time, gold Gold, in other words, 'is bemg turned out in such enor- 

mous quantities that it is falimg in value But a fall in the value of gold,, 
other thmgs being equal, is tantamount to a rise in general prices ” 
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in 


250 The majority of the Unitea states Wages and Prices Committee reported Dniied States 

inn Wages and Prieea 

1911 as follows Committee* 


“ While the actual increase in the world’s gold supply has been very great, 
the increase in the credit based upon gold has far exceeded it Some of our best 
economists estimate that there is an increase in credit of from 3 to 4, to 1 in gold 
It seems certain, therefore, that this enormous increise in the standard by which 
all other commodities are measured has surpassed the normal increase required for 
the growing volume of the world’s business, and if this be true, the result must 
be a cheapening of the standard with a consequent advance in price In other 
words, the recent increase in production of the standard of value, brmging with it 
a still greater mcrease in credit, has of necessity decreased the value of the standard 
and thereby increased the price of the commodities which it measures To what 
extent this increase of gold production has mfluenced prices cannot, of course, be 
■determined, but that it has been an element in bringing about an increase in the 
world’s prices cannot, we thmk, be denied ” 


251 The minority of the Committee who differed substantially from the opinion 
of the majority in other respects remarked as follows — 


" We agree vith the majority that the mcrease in gold supply has affected 
the prices of commodities, and also in their statement that it is ‘ not the domi- 
nant, or even a pnncipal cause of the rise of prices ’ We are glad to be able to 
concur with the majority in a matter of such vital mterest 

“ That there has been a use in the pnces throughout the world seems to be 
true, but the extent of the nse has not been the same everywhere ” 

“ England bemg practicallv a free-trade country, would show more accu- 
rately the general level of the advances in the price of commodities of the world 
caused by the increased production of gold To what extent the rise in the price 
of commodities in England has been affected by causes other than the increased 
production of gold, we are unable to say, but it will hardly be assumed that 
there was no other cause ” 

“ Had increased money supply been a large factor in advancing prices, we 
do not see why it should not act with equal force upon all commodities under hke 
conditions as to supply and demand ” 

252 The following statement shows the aimual a\ eiage pioduction of gold in Statistics oi pro- 
the world from 1493 up to 1890 in different groups of years, and thereafter, 
year by year, from 1891 — 1912 These statistics show that there has been an 

enormous increase in the production of gold, especially during the last decade 
In the five years ending 1890, the annual average was only twenty-three millions 
In the next five years, 1891 — 1895, it rose to thirty-three milhons, and in 1896 — 

1900 to fifty-three miUions During the years 1900—1902, there was a declme 
in the annual output of the Transvaal mmes owing to the Boer War, but the 
average of the five years, 1901 — 1905, foi the whole world rose to si'ty-six 
millions In the next qumquennium endmg with 1910, the annual average output 
rose to eighty-mne millions The figures for the last two years have been 
obtained from the Mimng and Engmeermg Journal of -New York These figures 
show a decrease in the output of 1911, but it is beheved that the figures given 
in the journal are under-estunates and that when the United States Mint Eeports, 
from which the figuiea for the other years have been taken ate available, they 
will show a continued increase in the last two years also The mcrease, therefore, 

IS a remarkable one During the twenty-two years endmg with 1912 the total 
outpur has been more than thirteen huniied nmety-four nulhons sterhng against 
a total production of about sixteen hundred and thirty-seven milhons since the 
discovery of America in the fifteenth century up to ]890, according to the 
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estimates of Soetbeer down to 1850 and of the Master of the United States’ Mint 
since that year up to 1910 and those of the Mimng and Engineermg Journal of 
New York for 1911 and 1912 


Production of gold in the uoHd since the discovery of America 


Periods 


AVEE IGE An n uai. peoductioj. j 

Years 

Annual PEonnciiON 

1 

1 Progressive 
addition to the 

I stock of gold 

1 in sterling 

1 

In fine i 
onnet'^ 

1 1 

1 I alue in 
sterling 

1 

Progressive 
addition to the 
stock of gold 
m sterling 

In fine 
ounces 

1 

Value in 
sterling 

i 

1493—1520 (2Sjcars) 

1 186 470 

792,203 

1 

22,181,684 

1891 

0,320,194 

20,848 575 ! 

1,663,076,097 

1621—1644(24 , 

) 

1 230 194 

977,975 

45,653,084 

1892 

7,094,266 

30,136,884 1 

1,093,812,981 

1545—1600(10 „ 

) 

1 273 596 1 

1,162,308 

64,250,012 

1893 

7,618,811 

32,365,181 1 

1,726,178,162 

1501—1580 (20 „ 

) 

1 219,906 

934,203 

82,934,072 

1894 

8,764,302 

37,231,580 

1,763,409 748 

1581—1600(20 „ 

) 

237,267 1 

1,007,978 

103,093,632 

1895 

9,615,190 

40,845 920 1 

i 1,804,255,668 

1001—1020,20 „ 

) 

273,918 

1,103,541 

126,364,452 

1896 

9,783,914 

41,562,704 

1 1,846,818,372 

1021—1040(20 „ 

) 

266,845 

1,133,638 

149,035 212 

1897 

11,420,068 

48,513,146 

1 1,894,331 518 

1041—1000 (20 „ 

) 

281,955 

1,197,654 

172,988,292 

1898 

13,877,806 

58,953,779 

1,953,285 297 

1001—1080 (20 , 

) 

297 709 

1,264 647 

198,281,232 

1899 

14 837,776 

63,031,803 

2,016,317 100 

1081—1700(20 

) 

346,095 1 

1,470,147 

227,684,172 

1900 

1 12,316,135 

52,315,430 

1 2,068,632,530 

1701—1720(20 „ 

) 

412,163 1 

1,750,860 

262,701,372 

1901 

12 625,52-’ 

63,634,041 

! 2,122 266,571 

1721—1740 (20 „ 

) 

1 613,422 ( 

2,005,946 

314,820,292 

1902 

14,354,680 

60,979,577 

2,183,246,148 

1741-1700(2 1 „ 

) 

i 791,211 1 

3,301,168 

382,043 462 

1903 

15,852,620 

07,342,905 

2,250,589,053 

1701—1780(20 „ 

) 

1 665, 6GG j 

2,827,880 

438,601,172 

1904 

16,804,372 

71,386,385 

2,321,975,438 

1781—1800(20 „ 

) 

; 671,948 

2,4-9,027 

487,193,712 

1905 

18,396,451 

78,149,328 

2,400,124,760 

1801—1810(10 years) 

' 571,603 

2,427,983 

611,473,542 

1906 

19,471,080 

1 82,714,367 

2,482,839,133 

1811—1820(10 „ 

) 

1 367,957 

1,563,033 

627,103,872 

1907 

19,977,260 

84,864,636 

2,507,703 769 

1821—1830 (10 „ 

) 

457,044 , 

1,941,564 

546,519,512 

1908 

21,422 244 

90,929,003 

2,658,632,772 

1831—1840 (10 , 

) 

> 052 291 1 

2,770,962 

674,229,132 

1909 

21,969,303 

93,326,942 

; 2,761,959,714, 

1841—1850(10 „ 

) 

1 1,760,502 , 

7,478,762 

049,016,762 

1910 

21,996,297 

93,441,651 

2,845,401,305 

1851— 1855 ( 5 years) 

1 0,410,324 1 

t 27,231,422 

785,173,802 

1911 


91,875,000 

2,937,276,685 

1860— 1800 ( 5 „ 

) 

6 480,202 

, 27,654,057 

922,944,147 

1912 


93,923,000 

3,031,199,365 

1861— 1805 ( 5 

) 

5 949,5^2 

25 274,240 

1,010,316 347 





1860— 1870 ( 6 „ 

) 

6,270 080 

I 20,035,677 

1,182,493,732 




( 


) 

6,591,014 

23,751,074 

1,301,249,102 




1 

1876— 1880 ( 5 „ 

) 

5,543,110 

1 23 647,423 

1,418,986,217 





1881— 1885 ( 3 „ 

) 

4,794,756 

20,368,338 

1,520,827,907 





1880— lSfl0( 5 „ 

) j 

6,401,282 

23,199,923 

1,036,827,522 






Usages or gold 253 The whole of the gold produced each year does not, of course, go into 

currency The usages of gold are generally held to be four, viz , {a) for the arts, 
(h) for hoarding, (c) for circulation, and (d) for bank reserves The supply as 
regards the arts has clearly no effect on prices, and if gold is hoarded it has 
much the same effect on prices as if it had remamed in the mines It is only 
the amount used as currency and that held m bank reserves that have an 
effect on prices 

254 It IS difficult to make a satisfactory estimate of the gold consumed in 
the arrs and the industries Many distinguished authorities have made mvestiga- 
tions m this matter from time to tune, but have not been able to come to any satis- 
factory conclusion Upon the information available, the United States Mint has 
made an estimate of the annual consumption in the arts and the industries of 
the world, excluding Asia and Africa These estimates are, however, admittedly 
inconsistent and unsatisfactory m many respects Prof W T Layton, 
Newmarch Memonal lecturer in Statistics of the Umversity College, London, says, 
“ large quantities (of gold) are used by mdustries of various lands — the proportion 
which finds its way into the arts, as compared with the amount used as currency 
being dependent on the extent of the demand for gold as material at the current 
value of gold It is difficult to' ascertam how much of the world’s supply is used 
in mdustry, for gold is contmually transferred from one employment to another 
But a recent estimate by the Master of the Umted States’ Mmt shows that m 1907 
the new material used for mdustrial purposes throughout the world amounted to 
about one-tlurd of the world’s production in that yeai But this estimate has 


• In his rc|'Oi+ for 1911, the Alastcr of the Jlint, United State' o' Amcr ca, estimates that the consiimp'ion 
of gold for indnstnal purpose’ in the ■norld, eicept 'tia and /'nca amounted in 1910 to about one fourth of the 
total production 
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veiy little basis and it is largely a matter of conjectiue liow far the enormous 
inciease in the world’s gold supply bas bad tbe efEect of stimulating gold using 
industiies ” 


2o5 It IS also difficult to fiame any reliable estimate of tbe total quantity of Hoarding oi Gold 
gold boaided in tbe different countries of tbe ivoild Tbe net amount of *^8^* 

imported mto India from 1898-99 to 1911-1912 has amounted to £110, 009, 000 
This ivitb tbe total output of gold m India itself during tbe period gives a total 
of £140 000,000 as tbe value of gold absorbed m India durmg tbe fourteen yeais 
Almost tbe whole of it, witb tbe exception of only a few millions held in tbe 
cunency and other reserves and m active cuculation, bas been boarded In 
otbei words, India alone bas boarded about fifteen pei cent of tbe world’s 
production of gold durmg tbe fourteen years endmg 1911-12 There are many 
ether countries also, Egypt in particular, which have boaided large amounts 
Tbe amount of gold absoibed by Egypt durmg 1890 to 1910 bas been estimated 


at £30,000,000 • 

250 Tbe table below shows tbe additions in gold to the Bank and otbei le- increase m Bank 
selves of some important countries durmg tbe twenty-one yeaia, 1890 — 1910 


hldtltom in goll lo the Banl and other reiena of sjine unporian' countries 


B-inks and Triasuncs 

3Ist December 
ISe'J 

31st December 
IbOO 

31st Dooombor 
1010 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Bank of England 

17,781,000 

29,002,000 

31,095,000 

Scotch Bnnl.s of Issue 

4,591,000 

0,227,000 

4,918,000 

Irish Banks of Issue 

3,480,000 

2,816,000 

3,649,000 

Gennanj' — Imperial Bank 

12,234,000 

22,939,000 

32,760,000 

Germanj — German War Fund 

5,869,000 

5,869,000 

5,869,000 

Austria Hungary 

5,426,000 

43,982,000 

64,971,000 

Bank of France 

50,471,000 

74,310,000 

130,050,000 

Bank of Spam 

6,009,000 

13,485,000 

16,301,000 

Bank of Portugal 

1,028,000 

1,075,000 

1,348,000 

Bank of Xctherlands 

5,069,000 

3,730,000 

10,391,000 

^National Bank of Belgium 

2,606,000 

4,329,000 

5,037,000 

Bank of Italy 



38,670,000 

Bank of Naples 

[• 18,132,000 

15,702,000 

8,091,000 

Bank of Sicily 

) 


2,261,000 

Bank of Russia 

42,565,000 

90,275,000 

130,288,000 

Bank of Finland 

861,000 

888,000 

873.000 

National Bank of Roumania 

2,011,000 

1,444,000 

4,759,000 

National Bank of Bulgaria 

426,000 

127,000 

1,254,000 

National Bank of Scrvia 

345,000 

286,000 

992,000 

Imperial Ottoman Bank 

740,000 

1,384,000 

6,171,000 

Royal Bank of Sweden 

1,379,000 

2,195,000 

4,482,000 

National Bank of Denmark 

2,764,000 

3,249,000 

4,085,000 

National Bank of Norway 

1,765,000 

1,775,000 

1,904,000 

Banks of Switzerland 

2,364,000 

3,890,000 

6,187,000 

Bank of Greece 

21,000 

79,000 

40 000 

United States — ^In National Banks 

17,348,000 

41,860,000 

46,849,000 

„ In State Banks 

6,306,000 

16,400,000 

16,323 000 

„ In the Treasury 

64,459,000 

82,279,000 

226,731,000 

Bank of Australia 

18,465,000 

21,862,000 

37,915,000 

Canadian Treasury and Banks 

1,605,000 

4,651,000 

22,235,000 

Banks of South Afnca 

1,028,000 

0,710,000 

10,357 000 

Total 

296,031,000 ' 

503,850,000 

866,856,000 
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^e^ Imports oI Gold 
In dillerent 
eonntrtes 


Absorption ol Gold 
lor purposes other 
than the addition to 
Bank reserves 


Addition to Bank 
Beserres less than 
hall the total 
prodnction oI Gold 


257 Inforinatioii regarding the net additions to the stock of gold in these 
countnes, i e ^ the net imports phis the production of gold, is not, however, 
available for aU of them The table below gives the information only for those 
countnes for which it is available 


Ne( additions to the stocks of Gold %n %mportant countnes for which statistics 

are available 


(la hundreds of thousands of pounds sterling ) 


Increase +- 
Decrease — 


years 

United 

Kingdom 

United 

States 

Germany 

France 

1 

Italj 

! 

India 

Totvl 

1890 

+9,3 

+6,0 

+ 3,0 

—5,3 


+ 4,7 

17,7 

1891 

+ 6,0 


+ 5,0 

+5,1 


+ 2,2 

18,3 

1892 

+ 6,6 

—5,0 

+ 1,4 

+ 11,1 

-1,0 

-1,1 

12,0 

1893 

+ 4,7 

+ 6,0 

+ 1,9 

+ 7,5 

-4,9 

+ 1,2 

16,4 

1894 

+ 11,9 

—8,0 

+ 12,6 j 

+ 14,2 

—4 

-1,9 

28,4 

1895 

+ 14,6 

-4,5 

+8 

+4 

—9 

1 +2,4 

12,8 

1896 

—5,6 

+20,2 

+ 1,1 . 

—4 

—7 

! +2,6 

17,2 

1897 


+11,7 

+ 1,8 

+6,4 

—4 

' +4,7 

24 2 

1898 

+ 7,1 

+ 41,6 

+5,2 • 

-4,6 

—8 

-y5,9 

54,4 

1899 

+ 11,0 

+ 15,8 

+ 6,8 

+ 6,3 

—6 

+ 6,0 

45,3 

1900 

+ 7,7 

+ 18,8 

+ 6,4 1 

+ 5,3 

-1,0 

-<-2,4 

39,6 

1901 

+ 6,7 

+ 15,6 

+ 10,3 

+ 11,4 

—7 

+3,2 

46,5 

1902 

+ 6,2 

+ 18,1 

+1,6 , 

+12,5 

+ 1,8 

+7,8 

48,0 

1903 

+9 

+ 19,3 

+9,5 1 

+ 7,4 

+ 10,7 

+8,9 

56,7 

1904 

+ 8 

+9,3 

+ 19,4 1 

+ 21,3 

+ 1,8 

+8,9 

61,5 

1905 

+ 7,7 

+18,8 

+ 9,0 1 

+25,9 

+12,0 

+2,7 

76,1 

1906 

+ 3,4 

+ 41,2 

+13,4 1 

+10,8 

+8,7 

+12,2 

89,7 

1907 

+6,2 

+36,2 

—8 ' 

+11,6 

+ 10,9 

! +13,7 

77,8 

1908 

—3,8 

+ 13,2 

+ 15,4 

+39,8 

—1 

+ 5,1 

69,6 

1909 

+7,4 

+2,6 

-*-2,6 . 

+ 14,4 

—2,2 

+ 16,7 

41,5 

1910 

+6,4 


+ 17,6 ' 

1 

+ 4,6 

-1,5 

+18,3 

45,4 

Total 

115,2 

276,9 

144,0 1 

i 

205,7 

30,7 

1 

126,6 

1 

899,] 


258 The net amount of gold absorbed m these countries, durmg the years 
1890—1910, for purposes other than mcreasmg the bank and other reserves may 
then be deduced from the two foregomg tables 


— 

Net addition to 
Btock of gold 

Addition to 
reserve 

Net absorption 
for other pur 
poses 

United Kingdom 

115,200,000 

13,807,000 

101,393,000 

Umted States of America 

276,900,000 

202,790,000 

74,110,000 

Germany 

144,000,000 

20,526,000 

123 474,000 

France 

205,700,000 

79,579,000 

126,121,000 

Italy 

30,700,000 

-10,041,000 

40,741,000 

India 

126,600,000 

6,500,000 

120,100,000 

Total 

899,100,000 

313,161,000 

585,939,000 


259 Thus, these few countries alone have absorbed for other purposes, more than 
£585,000,000 of gold during the twenty-one years, against a total produce of 
£1 233 000 in the whole world The United States Mmt gives the following 
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estuiiiitse of the total amount of gold diverted from monetary use or so 
employed that apparently it would not he directly effective upon world prices 


£ 

Industrial consumption m tlio world except Asia alid Airica 196 900,000 
India 89,000,000 

Egn’t , 30,000,000 

Japan 14,200,000 

South America 70,500,000 

IMexico 5,900,000 


Total 406,500,000 


This clearly shows that, out of the world’s total production of gold, the 
a moimt utilised for the purposes of currency and banlc resen es is considerably 
less than half the total quantity of the gold produced 

260 It should be remembered that in recent years there has been an increased demana 
increased demand for gold as currency not only m consequence of an extra- 
ordinary grou th of business m countries in which banking and credit has not 
developed to the same extent as m the most advanced countries of Western 
Europe and the Umted States, but also because many countries in which silver 
uas formerl}' the standard of xalue haxe recently adopted gold as their legal 
standard Thus, Costa Eica adopted a gold standard in 1896, Russia and 
Japan in 1897, Equador m 1900, Panama and Columbia in 1903 and Mexico in 
1905 With the increase m gold pioduction, there has thus been a large increase 
in the demand for gold currency 

201 Argentina and Brazil have also accumulated dunng the last decade heavy Accnmnlaiion ot 
reserves of gold as the basis for their paper currencies ihe stock in the con- \mcric8 
version fund and in the Rational Bank of Argentina is estimated to have mcreased 
during the 10 years ending mth December 1910 by £42,400,000 The stock m 
the conversion fund of Brazil is also estimated to have increased durmg the same 
period by £18,200,000 Uruguay has also imported a large amount of gold during 
this period, but it is behexed most of this has ultimately reached Argentina 
Director Roberts of the Umted States Jlint says — " It is probably fair to estimate 
that altogether South America during the second period has mcreased its gold 
holdmgs by the amounts now in the conversion funds of Argentma and Brazil, 
or, in round figures, £70,500,000 This gold has been taken for the reorgamzation 
of monetary systems It has not entered into circulation nor has there been any 
material increase m the amount of paper currency outstanding ” 

262 ‘ The use of gold as a reserve against paper currency, thus affording a 
stable basis for the exchanges, us undoubtedly beneficial to trade and industry 
and particularly favourable to international trade and investments, but the 
influence of development in these new countries, chiefly devoted to agriculture 
and the production of raxv materials, would seem to be for a downward rather 
than an upward movement of world prices. The exports of Brazil and Argentma 
consist of coffee, cocoa, rubber, tobacco, cotton, wheat, com, hnseed, wool, 
hides and leather, hve stock and meats, all of which commodities are important 
factors in price tables Although the market course of these products has been 
upxxard, the influence of these countries upon their prices has been unmistakably 
doxvnward ” 

263 Gold com is no longer accumulated m a few important centres, but is Direct cncct oi 
becoming diflused all over the x\ orld The total amount of goods and sermces gm’ou pS nof 
that have to be paid for throughout the xvoild in any year is, however, so vast that 

the annual addition to the gold currency of the u orld would be but tiiflmg 
Talang Clearing House returns into account, m 1907 alone the transactions of the 
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London Cleanng Banks amounted to £12,730,000,000 and of the German Clearing 
Houses to £2,218,000,000, Pans Clearing Houses to £1,036,000,000, tke Clearing 
Houses of the five principal cities of the Umted States to £29,836,000,000, a 
total of £45,820,000,000 The total transactions of the world would thus 
amount to many thousands of million pounds sterling Compared with this, the 
annual additions to the gold currency of the world would be very small indeed 
and would not raise general prices by more than a very small fraction of 
1 per cent at the most The effect v ould also not be cumulative, for when the 
first' infiuence of the addition had once been exercised in producmg a trifling 
rise of world’s prices, the higher price level would absorb the enhanced stock of 
money, in conducting the same volume of tiansactions as before, at the higher 
level of prices The direct effect of the increased production of gold m raismg 
puces IS not, therefore, very great It is only by its indirect effect in enlarging 
the volume of credit to a substantial extent that its effect on prices becomes 
appreciable 


Statement showing the Clearing House transactions of some cities and countries of the woild 


A'moum in Millions 


Index Numbebs 


Years 

1 

1 

1 London 
Clearing 
Banks 

German Pans 
Clearmg i Cleanng 
Houses 1 Houses 

Principal 

Cities 

m 

Umted 

States 

of 

America 

India — 
^Calcutta, 
Bombay 
and 
Madras 

London 

Cleanng 

Banl^ 

German 

Cleanng 

Houses 

Pans 

Clearmg 

Houses 

Principal 

Cities 

in 

Umted 

1 States 
of 

’Amenca 

1 

1 

1 India — 
Calcutta, 
iBombay 

1 and 
Madras 


£ 

Marks 1 

Francs 

Dollars 

R 






1890 

7,801 

17,991 , 

6,004 

60,623 

1 37,75 

115 

101 

111 

108 

94 

1891 

6,848 

17,663 

4,869 

' 56,718 

1,46 50 

101 

100 

90 

102 

100 

1892 

6,482 

16,763 1 

4,716 

1 62,109 

1,43,81 

96 

94 

87 

111 

98 

1893 

6,478 

18,123 

6,379 

54,323 

1,46,08 

95 

102 

99 

97 

100 

1894 

6,332 

18,233 

6,144 

45,686 

1,58 34 

93 

103 

113 

82 

108 

1893 

7,593 

21,121 

7,352 

53,348 

1,75,79 

112 

119 

136 

95 

120 

1896 

7,o7r> 

22,720 ' 

7,550 

51,333 

1,81,23 

112 

128 

139 

92 

124 

1897 

7,491 

24 017 

8 546 

57,403 

1,90,73 

110 

135 

168 

103 

130 

1898 

8,097 

27,975 ' 

9 508 

68,931 

1,76,25 

119 

158 

176 

123 

120 

1899 

9,150 

30,238 1 

10,656 

94,178 

2,02,55 

135 

170 

197 

169 

138 

1900 

8 960 

29,473 1 

10,664 

86 205 

2,12,35 

132 

166 

197 

154 

145 

1901 

9,501 

28,922 

9,965 ] 

118,579 

2,11,49 

141 

163 

184 

212 

144 

1902 

10,029 

29,969 1 

10,816 1 

118,023 

2,29,49 

148 

169 

199 

211 

157 

1903 

10,120 

31,137 1 

11,833 1 

109,209 

2,43,91 

149 

175 

218 

195 

166 

1904 

10 504 

32,035 ' 

13,897 

112,621 

2,51,07 

156 

184 

256 

201 

171 

1905 

12,288 

37,603 1 

17,855 : 

143,909 

3,00,45 

181 

212 

329 

257 

205 

1906 

12,711 

42 036 

24 809 

100 019 

3,31,48 

187 

237 

458 

286 

220 

1907 

12,730 

45 313 ' 

26,095 1 145,175 

3,66,38 

188 

255 

481 

200 

250 

1908 

12,120 

43,961 

1 

132,408 

3,56,20 

179 

259 


237 

243 

1909 • 


1 


165,608 

3 61,00 




296 

246 

1910 


, 



4,10,08 





280 

1911 


1 

1 


4,54,51 





310 

1912 


1 

i 

1 


5,16,78 
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Development of Credit 


views ol (lie 
“Statist ”on dcic 
lopment ol credit 
aHecting world’s 
prices 


Great dcTclopment 
ol credit in the 
world 


264 The unpoitance of the development of credit as affecting world’s price 
levels has been emphasised of late by many economists and writers on prices 
The “ Statist ” said — 

“ AVhat really does determme prices is credit Pnees rise when there is an 
eagerness to buy , pnees fall when there is an unwilhngness to buy , m other 
words, when credit is good, pnees are high , when credit is bad, pnees are low 
Credit, m its turn, is determined partly by the general feeling of the times, and 
partly by the ability or inability of the banks to lend freely ” 

265 There can be no doubt that m the vorld of business the organisation 
of credit has been greatly increased and perfected m recent years This increased 
output of credit has been supported and facilitated ^.by the increased supply 
of gold, but it has been actually brought into play by a combination of 
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increased credibility and an increased demand for credit resultmg from a great 
development of profitable economic enterprises upon a larger busmens scale 
simultaneously m a number of new areas of enterprise 

266 A most important cause for the increased credibility is that a large wedlbnity. 

proportion of modern businesses has taken a financial form that makes their 

assets available as security for credit The substantial economic resources of a 
country, its rich and fertile lands, its houses, factories and other buildings, 
its machinery and plants, the mateiials, finished commodities and the goodwill 
which form the marketable wealth of a community, constitute the chief basis 
' of the credit which bankers and others create and supply Until comparatively 
recent times, only real property m a few secure countries and a very few forms 
of personal property were available as effective pledges One of the prmcipal 
reasons v^y so many private businesses have reconstituted themselves as Joint- 
stock Companies, and why the corpoiate form has been taken by almost all 
large new capitalistic enterprises, is that, thereby, they are enabled to utilise 
their stocks and shares as a credit basis The general result has been that m 
recent years a rapidly mcreasmg proportion of the aggregate wealth of most 
communities has become available as bank security 

267 The openmg up of large new, genuine areas of over-seas investment 
has generally given a stunulus to that profitable business which, with brief and 
partial interruptions, has prevailed since the middle of the last decade of 
the nineteenth century The capitalistic development m Argentina, Brazil 
and other South American countries, the discovery of natural values in 
North-West Canada, the immense impetus given to the mimng, metal and 
other manufacturing industries of the United States, the entermg of Japan 
upon a new industrial career, really account for the increased demand for credit 
An immense quantity of this credit has been manufactured in America, the 
population, wealth and business development of which have proceeded with 
unprecedented celerity during the last fifteen years In other civihsed countries 
of the world, the desire to participate, to the utmost extent, m the exploitation 
of the rich, newly discovered resources of distant lands and m the profitable 
home tr^de resulting therefrom, has brought about an abundant use of the 
machinery of credit 

268 In a paper which he read before the Boyal Statistical Society m Sa George^PaiaUig 
December 1910, to which reference has been made elsewhere, Sn George Paish investeii by England 
gave the following statistics of the capital subscribed m London for investment conntuer* 
inColomal and foreign countries up to the end of 1907 and durmg each of the 

three years 1908, 1909 and 1910 Of the total amount subscribed, 53 per cent 
has been invested in the Americas, 16 per cent m Asia, 14 per cent in Africa, 

12 per cent in Australasia and 6 per cent in the continent of Europe, The 
total amount for each of the difierent continents has been as follows — 


— 

Up to 1907 

1908' 10 

Total 


£ 

£ 

£ 

America (North and South) 

Asia 

Afnca 

Australasia 

Europe . , 

1,385,599,000 

416.490.000 

411.650.000 

360.878.000 

101.622.000 

314,401,000 

84.510.000 

43.450.000 

26.122.000 
48,378,000 

1,700,000,000 

600,000,000 

456.000. 000 

387.000. 000 

1 160,000,000 

Total 

2,675,139,000 

616 861,000 

3,192,000,000 
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Eztemlon ol 
BanUns and 
financial srsfem 


Increase In llic rare 
ol Interest 


m estimating the total amount which Great Britam has supphed to other nations 
Sir George Paish took no account of the large sum, termed private 
capital, which is employed abroad by the British people in a variety of ways 
such as the purchase of land, loans on mortgage, deposits in banks, branch 
manufacturing, mercantile and trade undertakings, etc If these be included, 
the total sum, invested m other countries,, would amount, according to him, to 
£3,500,000,000 An idea of the enormous magnitude of the demand for credit, 
in recent years, may be formed from the fact that no less than £517,000,000 
V ere subscribed m London alone for investment m colonial and foreign countries 
and that of this, a very small portion was taken up by European countries, and 
that the investment of the three years is more than one-sixth of the total amount 
found by England for the same purpose up to the end of 1910 

269 Along with the expansion of credibility, the mam basis of credit, there has 
been a great extension and improvement of the banking and financial system, 
which has penetrated into fresh countries and into fresh strata of population 
The following statement shows the growth/ of banlang capital and deposits in 
England, Germany, France and the United States of America A study of these 
figures will show that the growth of bapkmg capital and deposits also has been 
enormous during the last fifteen years 

Gwiidi of Banhifig and deposits in Baiiks in India compared with that of the most advanced 

countries of the world 

1 [Id millions of pounds sterling 


Capital ami Reserve Rules 


Deposits 


lears 

FngKiid 

France 

' >> 

§ 

£ 

Dnited 

States 

i 

India 

Total 

Lngland 

1 

1 C) 

1 

Germany 

United 
States j 

India 

1 

Total 

1S90 

168 

31 

65 

257 

4 

625 

754 

91 

74 

619 

19 

1,667 

1891 

176 

31 

67 

274 

4 1 

552 

789 

92 

76 

621 

18 

1,596 

1892 

176 

30 

67 

286 

3 

602 

807 

93 

76 

726 

16 

1,718 

1893 

176 

30 

68 

296 

3 

673 

801 

90 

76 

668 

15 

1,650 

1894 

t 109 

32 

69 

292 

3 

565 

780 

109 

98“ 

716 

15 

1,718 

1895 

174 

34 

74 

297 

3 i 

582 

817 

100 

no 

738 

17 

1,788 

1896 

180 

36 

79 

299 

4 

689 

917 

112 

110 

729 

17 

1,885 

1897 

1 ,180 

36 

94 

284 

4 

604 

934 

118 

125 

781 

17 

1,975 

1898 

t 194 

37 

109 

283 

5 1 

628 

941 

122 

147 

928 

18 

2,156 

1899 

! 197 

39 

123 

280 

5 

044 

967 

132 

104 

1,173 

20 

2,460 

1900 

205 

40 

126 

302 

6 

084 

1,043 

138 

171 

1,258 

21 

2,631 

1901 

241 

47 

127 

320 

5 1 

740 

1,161 

166 

176 

1,510 

24 

3,023 

1902 

247 

48 

128 

365 

5 

793 

1,182 

149 

193 

1,638 

28 

3,190 

1903 

251 

51 

134 

414 

5 

855 

1,246 

163 

210 

1,718 

30 

3,367 

1904 

258 

52 

143 

446 

5 

904 

1,242 

208 

242 

1,839 

33 

3,564 

1905 

273 

55 

157 

471 

6 

961 

1,318 

211 

281 

2,104 

34 

3,948 

1906 

277 

58 

104 

516 

6 

1,021 

1,395 

235 

327 

2,242 

38 

4,237 

1907 

1 285 

61 


507 

6 i 


1,450 

208 

346 

2,436 

41 


1908 

' 297 



591 

7 1 


1,479 



2 390 

46 


1909 




584 

7 





2,644 

49 


1910 

1 

1 



7 






55 


1911 

1 

i 

1 , 



V 



1 


i 




270 The enormous increase m the production of gold has been accompanied by 
an increase m the prevailmg rate of interest, as indicated by the following table 
This has led not a few to believe that, money not havmg become cheaper, the 
influence of an abundant supply of gold on prices has been counteracted by other 
stronger forces The development of credit is not, however, usually brought 
about by a lovermg of the rate of interest but by an mcrease m the demand for 
credit Credit may be dearer, notwithstanding a large mcrease in the gold 
supply which, in ordinary circumstances, enables a larger credit to be created 
"What has actually happened is that the expansion of the demand for credit has 
been so great that, m spite of the tendency of abundant gold m lovermgits price. 
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that price has actually risen, and in spite of the rise, the enhanced demand has 
been mamtamed The actual rate of interest also depends, in some measure, 
upon the estimates formed in men’s minds of what the future production of capital 
will be, so that, in optunistic times, a high rate of interest is prevalent, the 
reverse being the case when pessimistic views hold the field Because there 
existed genmne causes for trade prosperity and good profits, business men were 
willing and able to pay high prices for money which they reckoned they could 
put to profitable use The mcreased demand for credit and the consequent rise 
in the rate of interest are due to the wonderful expansion of industrial enter- 
prises which began more than a decade ago, and to the fact that the whole 
world IS now looked upon as a field for safe investment 


Statement of Average holdings of gold and discount rates in the most important countries 


Years 

Avebage HOLDrsas of gold 
{In millions of pounds sterling ) 

Discoum bates 

Bank of England 

Bank of France 

*5 

r* 

A 

O 

s 

« 

United States Irca 
sury 

Bank of England 

Bank of Franco 

JsJ 

S 

ei 

o 

u 

United States 

Ireasury 

1890 

22 

50 

25 

64 

46 

3 

45 

58 

1891 

24 

56 

29 

55 

33 

3 

38 

34 

1892 

25 

62 

30 

53 

25 

27 

32 

31 

1893 

26 

67 

26 

39 

31 

25 

41 

46 

1894 

34 

72 

30 

30 

21 

25 

31 

1 1 

1895 

39 

81 

34 

28 

2 

21 

31 

18 

1896 

44 

78 

29 

82 

25 

2 

37 

43 

1897 

35 

78 

29 

38 

26 

2 

38 

18 

1898 

33 

74 

29 

49 

32 

22 

43 

22 

1899 

32 

74 

28 

64 

3’8 

3 1 

5 

5 

1900 

33 

84 

28 

89 

4 

32 

53 

29 

1901 

36 

96 

32 

105 

37 

3 

41 

4 

1902 

35 

101 

35 

117 

33 

3 

33 

62 

1903 

34 

99 

32 

133 

38 

3 

38 

39 

1904 

34 

102 

33 

143 

33 

3 

42 

18 

1905 

35 

113 

36 

148 

3 

3 

38 

44 

1906 

33 

114 

33 

168 

43 

3 

51 

64 

1907 

34 

107 

31 

189 

49 

35 

6 

74 

1908 

37 

121 

38 

209 

3 

31 

48 

2 

1909 

37 

145 

40 

214 

31 

3 

39 

27 


Effect or Wars on Prices. 

271 Another important factor which has contributed largely to the rise Oreat wars hare 
of prices IS the great wars which have taken place in quick succession during the last tolifense^fpiKesi 
fifteen years In periods of war, a large part of the supplies of capital and labour, 
which would otherwise be devoted to the extension of railways, the opemng up 
of new lands, the erection of factories, etc , is diverted to unproductive purposes, 
and at the same time consumption is stmiulated by the expenditure ' involved by 
the wars The wars with Napoleon raised the cost of hving enormously during the 
early years of the nineteenth century In the same way, the Crimean war, the 
Indian Mutiny, the Italian war, the American Civil war and the German wars 
with Denmark, Austna and Prance prevented production from overtaking 
consumption and caused pnees to be mamtamed at a high level, notwithstand- 
ing the immense improvements m the methods of transportation and of production 
■that took place during the period In the eighties, a period of unbroken peace 
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Sir Francis Webster 
on the cUccts of 
^nr 


Wastage of capital 
In tbe present war 
In Fastem Enropc 


occurred, rail-n ays were built up on a vast scale, immense tracts of nev lands were 
opened up and production was increased bv leaps and bounds, and the progress 
of science permitted the world’s output of goods to be transported from the pio- 
ducing to the consuming districts at a rapidly declining cost Thus a long period 
of peace contributed, in no small measure, to the abnormally low cost of livmg 
in the nineties In 1898, the long period of peace was broken by the Spamsh- ^ 
American war Following upon this came the South Afrigan war and, not long 
after this, the Eusso- Japanese war These struggles caused an unproductive 
expenditure of about nine hundred millions of pounds sterling, stimulated 
consumption and prevented production to keep pace with the growth of demand 
The result was a great mcreasein demand m proportion to the supply and a 
marked advance in the prices of commodities 

272 "The first thing,” said Sir Francis Webster, an eminent business 

man of long experience, at the last meeting of the British Association, "to break 
the calm and apparently to arrest what seemed an endless downward 

course of prices wastheAmerican-Spanish war The first thing to move the price 
of such articles as cotton and leather goods — I speak of such thmgs as I know — 
was the war demand for these The Boer war and Eusso-Japanese war followed 
m quick succession There was fevensh activity in many articles, with great 
consumption and great waste, and great displacement of capital The stocks of 
many aiticles have never recovered the dram on them In our own local 
busmess, stocks of hea%’y linen goods, that had lam and weighed down the market 
for years, were swept out The same thing happened with heavy cotton goods, 
and the demand for saddlery could hardly be met The same cause must have 
produced similar effects m many other branches of trade The higher level is 

m evidence m everv kind of product, whether in raw material or manufactured 
goods The secunty begotten of long peace has been lost, and there seems 
little prospect of its early recovery Wailike expenditure has been grorymg 
apace Nothing nearer to a state of war, without war, has perhaps ever been 
seen Alarm follows alarm Expenditure tops expenditure m the most onerous 
of all peace pursuits in the gigantic preparation for war ” 

273 The wastage of capital may be illustrated from the present war in 
Eastern Europe Allowing for food and ammumtion consumed by the 
belligerents and the property destroyed by them, together mth the additional 
expenditure on some 400,000 men who were already under anns before 
mobilisation, the weekly loss of capital comes to a milhon sterhng Moreover, 
every able-bodied man, lulled or wounded m war, constitutes another loss of 
capital A recent writer has assesseii the loss of each man at £250, assuming 
that the average conscript can earn £25 a year, and that his life is worth 10 years’ 
purchase The followmg is the estimate of the cost of the belligerents, excluding 
the loss of lives, and the total existing debt of each State, as published in the 
‘ Statesman’s Year-Book ” 


1 

Men m the field 

Estimated inonthlj 
tost 

(30 days) 

Total 

existing 

debt 



1 

£ 

i 

' £ 

Bulgaria 


i 4,500,000 

24,407,976 

Servia 


3,000,000 

! 26,937,320 

I\’'ontenegro 


600,000 

' 250,000 

Greece 


900,000 

27,343,240 

Turkey 


7,500,000 

131,173 879 
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274 The destruction of wealth involved in many recent wars has been accom- increased expendi- 
panied by an enormous inciease of expenditure on annaments throughout the 
world This involves a double waste from the standpoint of the production of 
marketable goods On the one hand, it has removed millions of able-bodied 
workers from productive employments into the military and naval services On 
the other, it has caused millions of industrial workers to expend their labour m 
making military and naval apparatuses instead of making the goods upon vhich the 
money spent on armaments would have been spent had it been left in the pockets 
of the tax-payers or been applied by governments to productive services 
Thus war and militarism, involving expenditure upon an mcreasmg scale, are 
responsible, for no inconsiderable part, of the rise of prices by the waste of the 
productive forces they involve 


Other Causes. 

275 The influence of mdustrial and commercial combinations upon the volume of 
production should also be noticed The rapid nse of Trusts, Cartels, Conferences, cmi combination* 
Pools and other forms of trade combmation or agreement must also have con- 
tributed to the rise of prices The normal result of the formation of combines is stru,git to market 
to restrict the rate of production, making it lower than it would have been under 

the influence of free competition Then, there is a great and growing waste involved cipcnditure on 
in the struggle to market the goods that are produced In every coimtiy there 
IS a rapid increase m the proportion of persons engaged m trymg to sell the goods smkmg oi capital 
Nor can we ignore the heavy expenditure upon luxurious goods and services which "Suntnes”^ 

IS absorbmg an mcreasmg share of the general income m the richest countries 
The sinking of a large and growmg proportion of newly created capital and labour 
•of the world in new and backward countries, means the application of a 
vast amount qf productive energy to kinds of work, the full frmtfulness of 
which takes a long period of time to matuie If several hundreds of miUions of 
fresh capital each year, which might have gone to promote agriculture and manu- 
factures, have gone into laying the deep foundations for a future career of agri- 
culture and manufacture in backward lands, we should expect that this restriction 
of immediate productivity would have some not inconsiderable influence in raismg 
prices ' f' 

276 The rapid growth of pver-seas mvestments has involved immigration immigration, 
durmg the last fifteen years from Europe into the countries of North and South 
Am erica and elsewhere of enormous masses of manual labourers, which means 

a large transfer of workmg population from food production m Europe on a low 
standard of food consumption to industrial employment m America upon a 
far higher standard of food consumption 

277 The mileage of new railways now under construction in agiicultural o\iier 

countries is greater than it has been for many years, and the influx of settlers is aunUary works 
on a vast scale The progress of railway construction at such a rapid rate is being 

followed by other auxiliary works, namely, the building of farm houses, the laying 
out of towns, the construction of roads, etc , and it is no wonder that consump- 
tion should increase more rapidly than production 


I 
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CHAPTER IX 

Examination of the supply of and demand for some important commodities. 

Bpeelnl leofnrcs 278 Apart from the causes mentioned in the last three chapters, w’-hich 

olparflcdM affect paces of commodities generally, there are, it is well known, causes which 
commofliHes affect particular commodities or classes of commodities Otherwise, the variations 
in the pace level of the different commodities would have been the same instead 
of being widely different, as they are In dealmg with the causes which have led to 
the rise of paces, it is, therefore, necessarj’- to examine each commodity separately 
It wiU, however, neither be convenient, nor mterestmg, to deal exhaustively with 
all the commodities mcluded m the long price-hst pubhshed with the report , and 
It will be sufficient if the causes affecting some important commodities only are 
explamed The commodities dealt with below are — ^rice, wheat, sugar, cotton,. 
]nte, hides and skms and ghee and milk 

\ 

Rice 

India’s snrplns oi 279 India, including Burma, produces a httle less than half the world’s output 

of rice and has, in normal years, a large surplus available for other countries More 
than three-fourths of this surplus is, however, ordinarily contribnted by Burma, 
though it produces only shghtly more than one-tenth of the total amount grown 
m India The area under the cultivation of rice m Burma is growing rapidly 
every year and it can generally spare four-fifths of its rice Tor other countries- 
and for India proper, when the supply is deficient there India proper grow 
an enormous quantity of rice, but in the absence of any large expansion of the 
growth, consumption is overtaking production In favourable years, it can spare 
for other countries only about 2 per cent of its total production, but in unfavour- 
able years the production is insufficient to meet even its own internal demand, 
so much so that a large quantity has to be imported from Burma to make good the 
deficiency In India proper, by far the largest quantity is grown in Bengal, but ^ 
the area is not expanding, ]ute being the more favourite crop with the cultivator 
A considerable portion of the surplus of India, as a whole, is usually exported to 
Europe, where it is used for food and for the manufacture of spirits and starch, 
and has to compete with the rice of other countaes and with a number of other 
grains, namely, oats, rye and maize, and even with beet and potatoes The 
other important countries to which Indian iice is exported are Ceylon, the Straits, 
Mauatius, Reunion, East Afaca, Biazil and the West Indies, where it forms the 
chief article of food of the Chinese and the other Asiatic races Japan also 
sometnues imports Indian rice, although it grows a considerable quantity itself, 
but when the crops are deficient it has to fall back upon the rice grown in Burma 
and other eastern countries The demand for Indian rice in foreign countiies 
IS thus always fairly large and the prices in India depend more on the Indian 
supply than upon fluctuations in the foreign demand In Burma, which, as 
mentioned above, usually supphes the greater part of the surplus available m 
India for export, the monsoon rams never fail and the ace harvest is, generally, 
good But a failure of the monsoon in India, by no means an uncommon pheno- 
menon, dunimshes the supply m India proper to so substantial an extent that a 
demand for rice from Burma is at once created at prices to which foreign markets 
do not respond, and immense quantities of Burma rice which would, in an oidi- 
nary year, be exported to foreign countries are deflected to the Indian markets 
There may, thus, be a rise m the price m India even in the absence of a corre- 
sponding ase in the external markets 
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280 The following statement shows the production, export, import, and net 
available supply of rice in British India, excluding Burma, and the index numbers 
of the Rupee price, year by year, from 1890-91 to 1911-12 — 


In Thousands of Maunds 


Years 

Total 

production 

Total 

Imports 

Total 

Exporta 

Net 

Exports 

Net 

available 
supply 
including 
wastage 
and re 
quirements 
for seeds 

Index 
No of 
column 
2 

Percent 
age of 
column 6 
to col 
umn 2 

Percent 
age of 
column 
to col 
umn 2 

Index 
Nos of 
Eup-e 
pnees 

(o) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1890 91 

68,21,63 

20,44 

1,38,96 

1,18,61 

67,03,12 

92 

98 3 

20 

96 

1891 92 

50,58,07 

10,90 

1,42,06 

1,31 76 

65,26,31 

76 

97 7 

25 

107 

1892 98 

76,70 01 

26,16 

1,27,91 

1,02 76 

74 67,26 

102 

■98 6 

1 7 

105 

1893 94 

82,44,29 

73,16 

1,18,84 

46,69 

81,99,23 


99 4 

14 

98 

1894 95 

88,11,36 

60,47 

1,63,38 

92,91 

87,18,44 

119 

98 9 

17 

91 

1895 96 

74,17,48 

31,66 

1,41,25 

1,09,69 

73,04,89 

100 

98 5 

1 9 

100 

1896 97 

60,08,72 

86,65 

1,20,25 

34.60 

49 74,12 

67 

99 3 

24 

131 

1897 98 ' 

87,68,09 

1,63,08 

1,16,76 

—47,92 

88,16,01 

118 

100 5 

13 

108 

1898 99 

91 35 86 

86 23 

1,01,17 

76 98 

90,69,92 

123 

99 2 

1 8 

95 

1899 00 

72,00,10 

1,79,73 

1,42,93 

—36,80 

72,36,90 

97 

100 5 

20 

114 

1900 01 

74,32,05 

2,78,49 

1,34,60 

—1,43,99 

76,76,04 

100 

101 9 

1 8 

113 

1901 02 

68,70,64 

1,81,45 

1,32,49 

—48,96 

69,19,60 

93 

100 7 

1 9 

10b 

1902 03 

81,47,74 

1,05,88 

1,43,63 

37,76 

81,09,99 

no 

99 6 

18 

104 

1903 04 

78,22,72 

46,45 

1,67,34 

1,11,89 

77,10,83 

105 

98 6 

20 

99 

1904 05 

77,20,97 

73,14 

1,69,65 

86,41 

76,34,66 

104 

98 9 

2 1 

108 

1905 06 

74,50,11 

1,12,94 

1,66,07 

4313 

74,06,98 

100 

99 4 

21 

130 

1906 07 

76,23,62 

2,01,61 

1,39,60 

—62,01 

76,85,63 

101 

100 8 

19 

145 

1907 08 

69,95,06 

2,30,73 

1,22,25 

—1,14,48 

61,09,64 

81 

101 9 

20 

161 

1908 09 

67,00,33 

2,86,88 

1,13,01 

—1,72,27 

69,38,60 

91 

102 5 

1 7 

138 

1909 10 

84,13,45 

2,40,87 

1,31,04 

—1,09,83 

85,23,28 

113 

101 3 

16 

122 

1910 11 

82,36,49 

1,33,69 

1,62,20 

18,67 

82,17,92 

111 

99 8 

18 

126 

1911 12 

79,61,38 

60,03 

1,88,67 

1,32,64 

78,18,84 

107 

98 3 

24 

140 


(a) The crop of any official year affects the pnee for the next calendar year (t e , the crop for 1890 91 would 
affect 1891 pnecs) , therefore, m this column the index numbers oommenoe from that of 1891 and end 
with 1912 


281 The harvest m India in 1891 was very poor and prices naturally rose in cowso oi pnees oi 
1892 There was too a failure of the harvest in Europe, thereby mcreasmg the 
demand for Indian rice as pnees of the cheaper grains of Europe rose so high as 
" to prevent them from competing with Indian rice in the manufacture of spirits 
and starch In the next three years, the total outturn of rice in India rapidly 
increased and there was a gradual faU in pnees, until in 1895 it reached a level 
several points below the average of the preceding five years The faU was accen- 
tuated by a decrease m the demand from Europe where, owing to an abundant 
harvest, the cheaper grains competed successfuUy with Indian nee notwithstanding 
the lower level of pnees In 1896, there was a widespread failure of the crops 
in India and pnees rose unusually high in 1897, to which the prices in Europe 
did not respond The deficiency m India was met by large imports, chiefly from 
Burma, w^hich amounted to no less than twenty-five miUions of maunds in the 
two years In 1897 and 1898, the Indian harvests were good specially in the latter 
year and pnees gradually fell very low, notwithstandmg a large demand from 
Japan to supplement a deficient harvest there In 1899, the nee crop was agam 
deficient though not to such a senous extent as in 1896, but the deficiency in the 
other crops was serious and the result was a large increase in prices in 1900 
Exports fell off, while imports from Burma and other countries rose to eighteen 
milbons of maunds In 1900 and 1901 also, the crops were below the normal, and 
exports continued to be restneted while there was a large mcrease in the imports 
from Burma and other places and prices continued high In 1902, there were 
bumper crops and m the two followmg years the crops were about normal 
Exports were stimulated specially in consequence of the failure of crops in 
Japan and Southern Chma and imports gradually fell and prices contmued to 
fall until 1904, when they dropped below the level of the basic period, notwith- 
standing the fact that there was an exceptionally heavy demand in that year 
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India’s surplus ot 
wheat 


European demand 
exercises important 
influence on wheat 
prices 


Statistics ol produc 
tion and Indian 
exports and Imports 


from Japan where, m consequence of the Eusso-Japanese war, enormous quantities 
of nee were imported from Burma, Bangkok and Saigon In 1905 and 1906, 
the rice harvest m India was below the normal, but not to a serious extent Still 
there was an enormous increase in prices in 1906 and 1907 This was the result 
not so much of a failure of the rice harvest as of other crops in considerable parts 
of India, chiefly bajra, jowar, ragi and maize, which led to the substitution of 
lice as the mam article of food in many parts of India wheie the other grams are 
ordinarily used This is clear from the fact that the imports of rice from Burma 
to India again assumed large dimensions in those years In 1907, there was a 
widespread failure of crops in considerable parts of India and the price of rice in 
1908 was unusually high, the level reached in that year being the highest on 
record The unport from Burma was also highest m 1908-09, and higher than 
most other years m 1907-08 and 1909-10 The years 1909 and 1910 were very 
good all round and prices fell, but still the supply was not sufficient to meet the 
demand m 1909-10, as would appear fiom the fact that the imports of that year 
exceeded the exports by a considerable amount The outturn in 1911 was again 
short and prices have risen agam m 1912, more specially in consequence of a 
shortage m China, Japan, Saigon, Java and the Philhppines It seems that India 
proper is gradually ceasmg to be an exporter of nee and approaching the stage 
when it will have to obtain supplies of it regularly from Burma and other 
countries It should be no wonder, then, that the prices of rice in India should 
be rising higher and higher 

Wheat 

282 With the extension of irrigation, the cultivation of wheat in India is 
growing year by year, but the total quantity of wheat produced is less than one- 
third the total production of rice in British India, excludmg Burma The consump- 
tion of wheat m India is, however, restricted to certain special areas and to the 
well-to-do classes in some of the other areas India is thus able to spare 10 to 15 
per cent of its total production of wheat for other countries, unless unfavourable 
agricultural conditions reduce the supply to an abnormally low level, when not only 
do exports to foreign countries shrink to very small dimensions but the supply also 
becomes insufficient to meet the internal demand, and consumers of wheat have 
to take recourse to nee and other lands of food-grains Foreign wheat can hardly 
ever compete with the other grams of India, and is, therefore, seldom imported 
to any substantial extent 

283 The foreign demand for Indian wheat is essentially different from that 
for Indian rice Indian wheat is ordinarily infenor to the wheat grown in Kussia, 
the Umted States, ' Argentina and the other great wheat-exportmg countries of 
the world It does not actually compete with the wheat of these countries but 
IS reqmred outside India only to supplement deficiencies Apart, therefore, from 
internal conditions affectmg the supply, the exports are subject to violent 
fluctuations arising out of vanations m the supply m other countries In one 
year the demand wiU be very large and, even if the Indian harvest is abundant, 
prices will rise , in the followmg year, the foreign demand may be largely reduced 
owmg to abundant supphes from Kussia, the Umted States and other exportmg 
countries, and, even if the harvest m India be deficient, prices might fall The 
European demand, therefore, exercises a very important influence on the price of 
Indian wheat 

284 The followmg statement shows the production, export, import and net 
available supply of wheat m British India excludmg Burma, and the mdex numbers 
of the gold pnee of wheat m India, year by year, from 1891 to 1911 The wheat 
harvest being usually gathered towards the end of the financial year the produce 
actually comes mto the market and is exported m the next The outturn shown 
m the table, against each financial year, is, therefore, the actual production of the 
precedmg year The production of wheat in the different countries of the world 
during ] 890-] 911 is also shown in the second tablet ' 
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^ 1891, the wheat harvest m India was exceptionally good, and to meet 
a strong demand from Europe m consequence of the failure of the crops m America 
and Russia, more than 18 per cent of its total produce was exported, and prices 
m India were high The United States had two most magnificent crops m succes- 
sion m the next two years and there was consequently a heavy dechne m the de- 
mand for Indian wheat m European markets The Indian harvest m 1892 was 
poor, but owing to a dechne in the European demand prices contmued at the level 
of the previous year In 1893 and 1894, there was a further dechne in the European 
demand, which, coupled with comparatively good harvests m India, brought 
down the price, the average pnce in 1894 bemg the lowest on record In 1895, 
the Indian crops were below the normal, and out of the restricted supply a large 
quantity was exported to foreign countries, and prices rose in India The two 
following years were exceptionally unfavourable for the Indian wheat harvest, 
and prices rose very high, operatmg as a check on exports which accordingly 
dwindled to very small dimensions The crops m 1898 and 1899 were very good, 
and notwithstanding heavy exports to foreign countries, prices fell, though the 
level in 1899 was stdl higher than the average of the basic period The wheat 
crops in India failed agam in 1899-1900, and very little wheat was exported from 
In dia in 1900 Asa consequence of the dimmished supply, there was a consider- 
able rise in the prices m India again m 1900 In the followmg year, a dechne 
in the European demand brought down the prices agam, although the Indian 
harvest was not particularly good In 1902, the production m India was short 
Harvests m Europe, on the other hand, were exceptionally good and as a result 
prices m India fell m 1902 more than 6 per cent In 1902-03 the crops were 
above normal and the year followmg was a record year for the wheat harvest 
in India, the outturn having been 27 per cent above the basic period The 
haivest in Europe was a bumper one in 1903 In 1904, however, it was poor, and 
enormous quantities of wheat were exported from India, where prices fell 
almost to the level of the basic period During the next three years the pro- 
duction of Indian wheat was above normal but stiU there was a steady rise in 
prices m sympathy with the rise in European markets In 1907-08, the wheat 
harvest practically failed in India, and prices m 1908 rose 27 per cent over that 
of the previous year, the exports to other countries bemg practically stopped al- 
together m that year for a time The crops m 1908-09 were better, though much 
below normal Still, as the harvests in Europe and America were the highest on 
record, prices m India fell in 1909 more than 6 per cent Durmg the two years 
1910 and 1911 the wheat harvest throughout the world was good, and there uas 
a steady dechne in prices The price of wheat in India has, with some occasional 
falls, been rismg m recent years, notwithstanding an morease m the supply 
available for internal consumption This is explained by the rise m world 
markets It is, therefore, safe to conclude that with the growmg prosperity 
of the country, the demand for wheat is increasing, and that wheat is replac- 
mg the cheaper grams in the dietary of the people 


Sugar 


Tlic present position 
ol tbc Sagnr 
Inflnstry 


286 Durmg the period under enquiry, prices of food-grams — cereals and pulses 
—have risen more than 40"" per cent , ^t the price of Indian crude sugar, Imown 
as “gur,” has risen only 26 per cent and the price of sugar as a class only 
9 per cent Sugar has thus not at aU shared in the general appreciation of food 
staffs, probably because of the immense growth of the imports of foreign 
sugar, m the prices of which Jhere has been a substantial decrease The power 
of India to absorb immense quantities of crystahsed sugar m addition to the 
cruder sugar of its own production has become jncreasmgly stnkmg year by 
year Still it has not been possible to improve the mefficient methods of the 


•Average of quinqucnnitmi lOOS 1912 
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indigenous industry, so as to enable its product to compete witb tbe imported 
article . India’s potentiality as a sugar producer is hampered by tbe small and 
scattered nature of tbe boldmgs, tbe impracticabibty, except peibaps in newly re- 
claimed areas, sucb as canal colomes, of concentrated cultivation around tbe 
central factory, and tbe peculiarities of demand wbicb bas four-fiftbs of its 
volume restricted to molasses and low grade sugars produced by wasteful and pri- 
mitive methods and commanding prices out of all proportion to tbeii refinery 
values Thus even in a year of abnormally high prices, tbe demand for refined 
sugar bas been strong It is no wonder, then, that there should be a continuous 
decbne in tbe acreage under cultivation of cane m this country Ten years ago 
imported sugar formed only 5 9 per cent of India’s sugar supply , now it forms 
more than 20 per cent Though India is probably tbe largest producer of sugar in 
tbe world, as would appear from tbe foUowmg statements showing tbe world pro- 
duction of sugar, and though its crop is equivalent to about 5 million tons of 
potential sugar, stfil having regard to tbe fact that the population of India ex- 
ceeds 300 millions, that sugai, as an article of diet, is well smted to tbe Indian 
and that there bas been a contraction of its cultivation of sugar, tbe rapid, 
contmuous and enormous expansion of tbe imports of sugar is not striking 




World’s production of Gone Sugar, 1895 to 1910 


^ In thousands of tom of 2,210 pounds each 
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1,804 


1,100 
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1,001 
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/ 

99 
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1^16 
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Imports of foreign 
sugar into India 
and the course of 
sugar prices 


World’s fioducUon of Beet and Cane Siiga7, 1895 to 1910, and hidex Nwiibeis, 
the average of 1895 — 1899 being talen as 100 

t 

In thousands of ions of 2,210 pounds each 
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287 Tlie quantity of sugar imported into India from foreign countries in the 
earlier years of the period under enquiry was slightly ovei 2 million cwts , 
practically all of which was cane sugar from Mamitius, China, Java, and the 
Straits With the inciease in the production of beet sugar m Euiope, cane sugai 
of Mauritius was gradually thrust out of the European markets and the Mauritius 
sugar qilanter found himself obliged to turn to the Indian market Mauritius 
sugar vas consumed in Western India where local pioduction was on an 
insignificant scale, the climate being unsuitable Northern Indian sugar could 
not compete with the imported aiticle, in Western India, in consequence of the 
cost of transport At the same tune European beet sugar also began to be 
unported into India in larger quantities The imports fiom German)’ first 
assumed importance in 1895-96, and Austria-Hungary entered the field in 
the following year, and by 1897-98 the Indian market was flooded with the 
bounty-fed beet susar from these two countries They were forced to find 
an outlet for their sugar in the markets of the East by reason of the closing of 
the United States markets by the Dmgley tariff which imposed a counteivaihng 
duty equal to the export bounty, and of the competition of France in the 
English markets due to enhanced export bounty on French sugar During 
these yeais, the imports from Blauritius and Java also incieased, but sugar from 
China and the Straits was not able to find an expandmg demand in the Indian 
market To a\ert the danger threatening the sugar mdustries of India through 
the rapid grow th of the import of the bounty-fed sugar from the two countries 
mentioned above, the Government of India on the lines of the action taken in 
the United States imposed, in addition to the ordinary import duty, an 
additional duty equn alent to the bounties granted to the exporters of beet 
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sugar in tlie countries where it was produced The imposition of this duty was 
followed by an immediate and considerable reduction m the imports of beet 
sugar, and the imports of cane sugar from Mauritius and other countries also 
declined in 1899-1900 owing to a rise in prices 

288 In 1900, a cartel system was established in Germany, copied from that of 
Austria, and as a result, there was a heavy decline in prices In consequence of 
this as well as of tvro consecutive bad seasons for cane in the Punjab theie 
was a revival of the imports from Austria-Hungary and Germany, and in 
1901-02 the imports from Austria-Hungary surpassed those from Mauritius and 
the total imports of beet sugar exceeded those of cane sugar for the first time 
in that year Sugar imported into Karachi could be laid down into the Punjab 
more cheaply than Indian sugar from other provinces, the railways finding it 
expedient to concede favourable terms for carrying sugar up-country from the 
ports, as the wagons going to the ports with Indian produce must be brought 
back thence hundreds of miles, empty or full , thus, it was profitable to accept 
sugar at low rates for the upward run from the sea-board The proceedings 
of the^ Brussels Sugar Convention in March 1902 revealed the bounties created 
by the operations of the trade conventions known as cartels, formed in Germany 
and Austna-Hungary, and to countervail these bounties further additional 
duties were imposed by the Government of India in that year on sugar 
imported from the two countries The additional duties virtually extinguished 
the Indian import trade in Austrian and German sugar, but there was no increase 
in the production of sugar in India and the only result was a large increase in 

the imports pf cane sugar from Mauntius and Java In September 1903, the ' 

parties to the Brussels Convention agreed to abolish bounties, and the Gov- 
ernment of India remitted the countervailing duties on the sugar produced 
in the countries which agreed to abolish bounties In 1904, there was an 
extensive failure of the beet crop in Europe owing to drought, and this was 
imperfectly compensated by a large yield of cane sugar and it accordmgly 
resulted in a large increase m pnces The remission of countervailing duties 
revived the trade in December 1903 m Austrian and German sugar, but the 
growth of the imports from Java was greater The Keciprocity Convention 
of 1904 between the Umted States and Cuba gave a preference to Cuban sugar, 
and the recovery of the sugar industry of that island has deprived Java sugar 
of its assured position in the American market The exports to the Umted 
States have accordmgly declined and the imports to India have increased steadily 
since then The imports mto India were 225,000 cwts in 1900-01, 8,357,000 
cwts in 1910-11 and 7,955,000 civts in 1911-12 

». 

289 In 1907, there was a shortage of crops in Germany and Austria-Hungary Growth oi imports 
nnd this was followed by a rise in the price level In 1908, the beet crop in ^ 

Europe and the cane crop in Cuba were both short and there was a large in- 
crease in the world's price of sugar The Indian prices were furthei enhanced 

by a shortage in the Indian crop which was the lowest on record In 1909, 
there was a further rise due to a general shortage of the beet crop on the conti- 
nent of Europe Prices in India rose to then highest level in 1910, notwith- 
standing the heavy imports from Java and Mauritius The imports from Java 
have largely exceeded those from any other country smce 1906-07 A resusci- 
tation of the Formosa industry by the Japanese and the free import of sugar 
from the Philippmes into the United States of America, allowed under the Payne 
tariff, have restricted the activity of Java in the further East, and the large 
products of her cheap labour and the latest methods of scientific manufacture 
nre being diverted to Endia. 
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It otid’s production 
o! cotton 


COTTON 

290 India produces rouglily about one-eigbtb of the world’s requirements of 
cotton The manufactures of the Indian mills are chiefly confined to the coarser 
kmdsof yam and piece-goods, while India consumes a large quantity of cotton 
manufactures of finer quahties imported from abroad, mainly the produce of 
Lancashire India also exports a large quantity of both raw material and cotton 
manufactures to other countnes Ghma is its chief customer m regard to yams, 
while Ceylon, the Straits, Aden and East Africa consume the larger share of its 
manufactured piece-goods available for export The fluctuations m the price 
of cotton thus depend partly on the relative abimdance or scarcity of the 
yield m India and partly on the demand from other countries, which, agam, is 
largely influenced by the crop m the other cotton-growing countries of the world, 
chiefly the United States, Egypt and China The demand for Indian cotton has 
been largely influenced by changes in the course of the trade m Indian cotton 
during the period under enquiry Prior to the period under enquiry, England 
was the countxy which took most of the Indian cotton, not so much for local 
manufacture, for the competition of the Indian mills had already materially re- 
duced the spinnings and weavmgs for which this shoit staple cotton was requir- 
ed, as for distribution over the continent of Europe, where the coarser kinds of 
cotton goods are stfll made for the use of the peasantry and the artisans Gra- 
dually, the shipments to England declined, as direct commumcation was 
estabhshed with the consumers of the contment Then Japan entered the 
market and, in consequence of the exceptional development of her spinning 
industry, speedily became a much larger consumer than any other country As 
the Japanese mills mcreased their spinmng capacity, the demand m England 
for short staple cotton continued to dechne, Japanese yarn and cloth of the coarser 
kinds gradually oustmg English yarn and cloth of the same class in the markets 
of the Ear East Another reason for the contraction of the demand m Europe was 
the growth of the production of cotton in the Umted States, where an abundance 
of the supply so efiectively reduced the price of the fibre as to make the use of 
that cotton economical m comparison with Indian cotton 

291 The foUowmg statement shows the world’s production of cotton from 
1900 to 1910 and the index numbers of the gold prices ruling m India Statis- 
tics of the outturn of previous years for the other countries are not available 


World^s Cotton Crop jrom 1900 to 1910 {in thousands of bales) and Index Numbers, the average of 

1900 — 1901 being taken as 100 
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10,005 
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1,000 

1,200 
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(a) YeaM represent offioml ^ea^s 
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In 1900, pnces in India rose in sympathy with a high level of prices m all other 
Countries There was, consequently, a great contraction in the exports of Indian 
cotton to Japan, where the spinners preferred American to Indian cotton, as the 
former was a better value at the comparative level of prices The cotton crop of 
the world in 1900 was fairly good and prices fell in all countries in 1901 There 
was a revival of Indian exports to Japan and other countries, and Indian cotton 
regained its position m Japanese markets In 1901, the crop was poorer than in the 
previous year and puces rose in 1902 in all other countries in India also prices 
rose at the ports but, taking upland prices mto account as well, there was no change 
m the price level In 1902, the crop was good everywhere but prices m all countries 
rose m 1903 owmg to the operations of speculators in cotton In 1903, the American 
crop was short, and prices rose all the world over to a considerable height m 1904, 
and there was an active demand for Indian cotton m other countries The Ameri- 
can crop, in 1904, was of unprecedented magnitude, and the Indian crop was also 
abundant and the fall in prices in 1905 was marked throughout the world — ^prices 
in India having dropped 19 points The year 1905 again proved a bad year for 
American and Egyptian cotton and there was a large increase in the prices m 
1906 The crops were, that year, unusually good in most of the countries of the 
world which grew cotton, but speculation was nfe and prices did not fall m 1907 
as much as might have been expected from the abundant supply — ^particularly 
because it was anticipated that there would be a cotton famine in 1907 The 
anticipation was fulfilled and the crop of 1907 was a very poor one throughout the 
world except in Egypt Speculation had already kept the prices at a high level 
and instead of an expected rise m prices in 1908, there was a fall m most countnes 
of the world Prices in India, however, remained almost at the level of the previous 
year, bemg only one pomt higher In 1908, the world’s crop was again fanly good, 
but still there was a rise m the prices of 1909 In 1909, the American and Egyptian 
crops were very poor, though the Indian crops weie considerably above the average, 
(and prices rose very high m all countries, the rise in India, notwithstandmg an 
abundant crop, bemg no less than 25 per cent over the previous year In 1910 
also, the outturn was not good, except in Egj'pt, and prices contmued to rise 
higher in 1911, thus showmg that the price of Indian cotton is governed now 
more by the world’s crop than that of India itself 


Jute 

292 Jute being a monopoly of India, the prime factor that deternunes its price Jnie— a monopoly oi 
in the world markets is the outturn of the crop in India This varies accord- SepenTm^uJ-’on 
ing to the season and also according to the price ruling in the market, because the 
area under cultivation fluctuates to a large extent accordmg to the prices realised by 
the cultivator If prices are not good and rice is bemg sold at a good price, the 
cultivator will place more land under nee and less under jute, and m the same 
way when conditions change, he returns to jute With the rapid growth of the 
world’s trade, the demand for jute is increasing, and even with an extension of cul- 
tivation and a favourable season, the total production might be insufficient to meet 
the demand Pnces would then rise and further extension would go on until 
the produce exceeds the demand, when prices would faU again and there would 
be a contraction of cultivation until equflibnum is restored The trade m raw 
jute also differs materially from the tiade in other Indian staples It is more 
speculative and uncertain than any other trade in the country The crop is 
grown almost exclusively m a hmited part of Bengal, and a good or a bad 
season there is the most material factor in the trade With other crops, such as 
Tice, wheat, and oilseeds, the area' .over which they are cultivated is so extensive 
that a deficient crop m one place does not affect the total supply, to a material 
extent, if there has been a fairly good season m other places where the ciop is 
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Conrse of prices ol 
Jntc 


also cultivated Witli ]ute the case is difterent, for a good season or a bad season 
in the hnuted area means a good, bad or indifferent supply for the whole world, 
the whole crop being equally affected The trade consequently presents, from year 
to year, the most changing appearance The crop is relatively small and prices 
run up, or it is relatively large and prices run down, or when the conditions of 
the trade favoui aU speculative combination, even an abundant supply may be 
comcident with high prices These remarks are borne out by the foUowmg 
statement which shows, year by year, the acreage under cultivation, the total 
outturn, the exports and the index numbers of the average prices in gold in the 
important countiies of the world duxmg all the years of the period comprised m 
the enquiry- 


Statement slmoing the acreage under cuUtialton, the total outturn, the exports and the Index 
Numbers of the prices in gold in the important countries of the world 


Veal'S 

Acreage 
under 
culliva 
tion in 
thou 
fands ot 
acics 

Produc 
tion m 
thou 
sands of 
maunds 

Export 
jn thou 
sands o£ 
maunds 

INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES 

IltDlA 

t.mted 

King 

DO'U 

r-4 

'R 

< 

o 

Canada 

United 

States 

Jute 

Jute 

Native 

firsts 

Jute 

Raw 

Jute 

1st 

mark 

Jute 

Raw 

Mijt 

1S90 

2450 

32,181 

19,671 

101 

116 


100 

100 

1891 

1,779 

20,321 

15,251 

104 

92 


92 

90 

1892 

2 203 

29,159 

18 454 

101 

92 

111 

114 

123 

1893 

2,229 

24 702 

16,329 

101 

100 

95 

98 

90 

1894 

2,273 

30,040 

22,937 

03 

100 

94 

96 

91 

lS9o 

2,248 

32,037 

22,820 

90 

87 

79 

83 

72 

1890 

2,212 

27,048 

22,241 

100 

96 

87 

94 

83 

1897 

2 659 

33,471 

28,096 

89 

88 

80 

85 

97 

1898 

1,691 

26,610 

21,029 

88 

84 

79 

84 

86 

1899 

2,072 

27,903 

21,432 

103 

93 

89 

92 

95 

1900 

2,101 

33,440 

20,619 

117 

114 

105 

107 

113 

1901 

2, ’82 

38,502 

31,108 

103 

86 

94 

90 

104 

1902 

2145 

32,762 

29,403 

100 

102 

87 

93 

114 

1903 

2,503 

39,712 

30,326 

113 

109 

97 

102 

120 

1904 

2,943 

37,987 

29 410 

11? 

102 

99 

104 

115 

1905 

3,140 

43,105 

33,220 

146 

134 

132 

134 

103 

1900 

3 524 

47,352 

30,423 

186 

185 

177 

178 

140 

1907 

3 942 

53 228 

36,001 

170 

160 

143 

157 

127 

1908 

2,839 

32,580 

40,903 

129 

123 

111 

116 

90 

1909 

2 759 

33,698 

39,754 

120 

109 

95 

101 

82 

1910 

2,833 

30,176 

37,337 

131 

111 

106 

104 

89 

1911 

3 091 

42 293 

39,200 

170 


155 




293 The most noticeable features are as follows — In 1891, the outturn of the 
crop was relatively deficient and prices rose In 1892, the crops were better 
and prices fell 3 pomts , they contmued at the same level m 1893, although the 
production was somewhat smaller than m the previous year In 1894, there was 
an increase of 2 per cent in the acreage under cultivation and the crop was 
exceptionally good The gold price accordingly fell to an unprecedentedly low 
level, but as at the same tune the gold price of the rupee fell from 14 54Cd to 
13 la there was a shght mcrease m the rupee price This was followed by a 
gradual contraction in cultivation until it reached its lowest level m 1898 In 
1896, the crop snfiered from insufficient and unseasonable ram and pnces rose, 
but the level was still lower than that of 1892 and 1893, and the small outturn 
acted as a deterrent to any extension of cultivation, specially as the price of 
Tice was nsmg very rapidly owmg to the impendmg famme. The next season 
was very favourable and the crop harvested exceeded expectations Prices, 
therefore, dechned heavily and this led to a further contraction of the area 
imder cultivation In the following year, the season was adverse and the result 
was a small crop, but as mills had laid by large stocks in the previous year the 
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demand was slack and there was no improvement m prices In the two follow- 
mg years (1899 and 1900), there was a steady recovery in prices and the efiect 
of two successive years of deficiency was fully felt in the latter year when prices 
rose to a level much higher than had evei been reached before The 5 ears 1901 
and 1902 were good and the level of puces went down to 103 and 100 respectively 
The fall in the puce of iice was, howe^er, gieatei and much more rapid and the 
piospects pf piofit fiom that crop gloomier, and, as a consequence, there was an 
extension of the cultivation of jute Since then, for some years, the seasons 
w eie' good and there was a steady inciease in the area under cultivation and in 
the outturn Still in each successive year the increased outturn fetched a much 
higher average price than that of the previous year The average price ratio for 
raw' jute rose to its highest point (186) in 1906 The rise in the pnce of jute in 
1905 and 1906 wms not smgulai, as during these two years there was a rise in 
the prices of almost everj’ land of agricultural product in India, but m 1907 
there was a fall in the price of jute although in the price of most other articles 
there was a rise The total production of jute in 1907 was the heaviest on record 
and was followed by a large drop in the price, though in the previous years a 
steady increase in the outturn had been accompanied by a steady increase in 
the price The demand for jute in the world markets was growing steadily, but 
in the end the giow-th of production was more rapid than that of the demand and 
the effects of or er-production w'cre evidently perceptible for the first time in 1907 
when the price ratio for raw' jute receded to 170 from 186 in 1906 

294 The full effect of the ovei -production wms perceived in 1908, when, not- 
withstanding a serious contraction of the area under cultivation and of the total 
outturn, there was a hoary decline in the pnce because of the financial crisis 
in America and of the accumulation m the markets of the world of considerable 
stocks from the bumper crops of the previous years, and also because of a 
icstrictioii of the demand in India as the result of the collapse of her export 
trade The contraction in the area under cultivation continued in 1909, but owing 
to a favourable season the outturn was muen higher and prices dropped still 
low ei In 1910, the season rvas good and the outturn was higher than m the two 
preceding years, but in the incautinie stocks had gone down and there was con- 
sequently a nse of 11 pomts in the price In 1911, there was a still further 
increase m the total outturn but it ivas still considerably less than the average 
of the three years, 1905 to 1907, and prices rose to a point shghtly higher than 
the average of the three years mentioned above There was a still further rise 
in 1912 and the present level is much highci than that of any previous year 
The rise in the price of jute manufactures throughout the period has been 
considerably smaller than that of law jute ownng to an exceptional activity in the 
industi-} , both here and abroad, the iimnbcr of jute spindles and looms in India 
liaMiigbeen more than doubled during the last decade 

297 On the w hole, the price of ju< c since 1903 does not seem to have depended 
so much on supply as on the world’s demand foi it This, how'evei, can hardly 
account for the cnoimous price which it fetched in 1906, and the same influences 
which in recent years have raised the geneial pnce level of commodities as a 
whole must have raised the price of jute also 


Hides and Skins 

290 The price of hides and skins m India is almost exclusively governed by priecs raled by 
the prices prevailing in Hamburg, London, New Yoik and other world markets 
The glowing demand from these markets for Indian hides and skins is shown by 
the follow’mg figures of their total exports from India 
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Exforts of Hides aitd SLins from liidw,. 


\ {In thousands of ciols ) 





Hide"! 

1 

■ Skins 

1 

( Total 

j I'IDEX XCMBEItS 


Yenr 


1 

jGold-prioe 

Rupee 

pnoe 


i 


1890-91 



564 

1 235 

799 

1 

112 ' 

95 

1891-92 



588 

263 

851 

103 

95 

1892-93 



568 

286 

854 

93 

96 

1893-94 



550 

274 

824 

99 ' 

105 

1894-95 



636 

296 

932 

93 ' 

109 

1895-96 



745 

305 

1,050 

106 1 

120 

1896-97 



665 

266 

931 

104 

111 

1897-98 



934 

298 j 

1,232 

109 ' 

109 

1898-99 



, 773 

297 

1,070 

117 

113 

1899-00 



1,285 

405 

1,690 

129 . 

124 

1900-01 



1,495 

405 

1,900 

119 

115 

1901-02 



773 

402 

1,175 

123 ' 

118 

1902-03 



422 

391 

813 

131 

126 

1903-04 



706 

428 

1,134 

142 

136 

1904-05 



756 

508 

1,264 

147 , 

141 

1905-06 



1,032 

678 

1,710 

154 

148 

1906-07 



1,214 

615 

1,829 

171 

164 

1907-08 



729 

463 

1,192 

1 168 

161 

1908-09 



865 

618 

1,483 

1 156 

150 

1909-10 



922 

748 

1,670 

J 158 

152 

1910-11 



897 

695 

1,592 

171 

164 

1911-12 


1 

997 

689 j 

1,686 

166 ' 

159 

1 


Influence at lamincs 297 These figures bear melancholy testimony to the deplorable efiects of the 

Udcs and£& famines which are always accompanied by scarcity of fodder and drinking water, 
when mortality among cattle increases, and people find it extremely difficult 
to feed and keep their cattle and are compelled to part with them at a nominal 
price , and they are slaughtered for their hides at any rate, if not for the 
meat There is thus an increased supply of hides and skins in years of 
famine , but in subsequent years, a reaction follows Owing to the decrease in the 
number of cattle, there is a decrease in the supply of hides, and it takes some years 
to replenish the old stock of cattle and for the supply of hides to come up to the 
old level The exports of raw skins has gone on increasing owing to a remark- 
able development of the chrome leather industry in the United States of 
America 

^nrsc oi prices oi 298 The exports of hides were slack in 1896 owing to restrictions imposed by 
the importing countnes which dreaded the contagion or plague In the following 
year there was a relaxation of the restrictions, and the declme of the previous year 
was more than made good by the additional supply brought m by famine Prices 
fell partly owmg to a larger supply and partly owing to mferior quahty and dimi- 
nished consumption m India m consequence of the famme The exports were 
highest m 1899 and 1900 when, on the one hand, m consequence of the famme, 
mortality among cattle mcreased and supphes were abundant and, on the other, 
the outbreak of hostihties in South Afnca created an unusual demand for 
the replemshment of all lands of leather eqmpments for the army The decrease 
in the supphes after the famme and the cessation of the war led to a decrease m 
the exports until the extraordinary demands of the Russo-Japanese war raised 
the exports agam , and both exports and prices contmued to mcrease until 1907, 
when the financial cnsis in Amenca had a paralysing effect on the trade, and to 
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Increased demand 
(or mill nnd its 
preparation 


— 

Nujiber op Milch Cattle 

PorlTLATlON 

Number of miloh 
. cattle per millo 

1 of population 

1 

1 

Numbor 
(in thon'andR) 

Percentage of 
the first ^e^r 

Number 
(in tlionsands) 

Percentage of 
the first I ear 

Sind 



1 



1899 00 

706 

100 

3,291 

100 

214 3 

1901-02 

717 

102 

3,362 

102 

213 3 

1905 06 

760 1 

108 1 

3,498 

106 

217 6 

1909 10 

999 1 

142 

i 

3,632 

no 

273 3 

Bojibay Presidency 

i 

1 

1 




(fncldding Sind) 






1893-91 

2,911 

100 

15,609 

100 

186 3 ’ 

1897-98 

1 2,411 

81 

16,346 

98 

, 159 3 

1901-02 

1,817 

62 

15,319 

98 

1 118 6 

1905 06 

2,117 

71 

15,526 

99 

138 3- 

1909-10 

2,429 

8S 

i 

15,966 

102 

152 1 

1 

Berap 


1 



j 

1893-91 

1,065 

100 

2,805 

100 

1 379 7 

1896-97 

919 

89 

1 2,756 1 

, 98 

I 314 3 

1899 00 

835 

78 

' 2,747 

1 98 

, 304 0 

1902 03 

583 

55 

2,781 

99 

209 6 

1905-06 

708 

66 

2,857 

102 

247 8 , 

1908 09 

747 

70 

2,974 

1 ^ 

106 

2512 

CeNTPAL PlvOVINCES 



1 

1 


1896 97 

2,807 

100 

9,92 1 

100 

282 8 

1899 00 

3,036 

108 

9,819 

99 

307 2 

1902 03 

2,879 

103 

10,012 

101 

287 6 

1905 06 

3,191 

114 

10,412 

105 

306 8 

1908 09 

3,157 

112 

11 019 

111 

285 7 

Madpas Presidency 




1 

1 ' ! 


1890 91 

5,416 

100 

35,630 

100 

152 0 

1891 95 

5,593 

103 

36,592 

103 

152 8 

1899 00 

5,411 

100 

37,917 

106 

143 5 

1901 05 

5,937 

no 

39,376 

111 

150 8 

1908 09 

7,251 

1 

1 

131 

40,611 

! 114 

! 

178 4 
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301 Ovting to the increase in population and to the general improvement in 
the standard of hvmg among all classes, the demand for milk and ghee has, on the 
other hand, considerably increased Most villagers can now boast of at least 
one sveet-meat shop if not more, and one has merely to visit one of the village 
railway stations td be convmced of the mcreased consumption of ghee and other 
preparations of millc Thus there has been a large increase in the demand for and 
a decrease in the supply of this class of commodities, and it is only natural that 
prices should rise, as they have done 
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4 synopsis o£ the causes of the rise of prices. 

302 '\YhiIe it is impossible to lay cloim ■with dogmatic confidence the exact C 3 v\sts ot the nse 

importance of each of the causes -which have been at -work m raismg Indian prices peemiw^o 
m recent years, it is necessary to group them in order of importance notwithstanding ^harc 

the difficulty of disentanghng and measurmg the effects of each of these causes in inflncnecd the price 
raismg prices Prices have nsen in almost all the chief coimtries of the world as * 

well as m India, but the rise in India, m recent yeais, has been greater than m any 

other country The causes of the rise of puces in India ma^’', therefore, be divided 
into two classes, namely, (1) causes pecuhar to India and (2) causes that have 
influenced the price level throughout the world It should also be remembered 
that it 18 necessary to differentiate between the causes whose duration was more 
or less temporary and those whose influences extended over the greater part, if 
not the whole, of the period under investigation 

Causes peculiar to India 

303 Of the causes pecuhar to India, the comparative shoitage m the pioduction causes cnnmcraftd 
of food stuffs in India proper excluding Burma, the increased demand foi India’s 

food products and raw matenals both m India itself and in world markets, the 
mcrease m commumcations within India itself and between India and foreign 
countries, and the decrease m the cost of transport, which have brought India 
closer to the world markets and the increasmg monetary and banlong facihties> 
are perhaps the most important Of the world factors, the most important are 
the increased supply of gold, the development of credit, the destructive wars which 
have taken place, m recent years, one after another in qmck succession, and the 
amounts of labour and capital which are being devoted by the richest coimtiies 
of the world to mcreasmg their army and navy There has been a large mcrease 
in the price of India’s staple commodities owmg to an mcreased demand in 
world markets, and this improved position of India in mternational trade has 
exercised not unnaturally a large mfluence on the price level Sn Da-vid Baibour 
in his recent book, ‘ The Standard of Value,’ says ‘ Durmg the last fifteen years 
the relative advantage of India m the International Trade of the world has greatly 
improved This improvement has been one of the causes of the use m the Indian 
Exchange, and has led to large unports of gold and to the laige additions to the 
rupee currency which the Government of India have had to make Such an 
improvement is al-ways attended -with a general rise in prices and wages ’ 

304 There has been a large increase in prices due to a shoitage of food produc- ComparaUTc 
tion m India proper One must not, however, forget that shortage of supply is prodnclion* 
often a shortage as compared with a very gieatly mcreased demand The growing 
demand for jute, cotton, and other commercial crops in the woild markets has 
stimulated the production of these commodities, and has piejudicially affected 

the cultivation of food grains Unseasonable and deficient lainfall, durmg the 

period under enquiry, has also contributed, m no small measuie, to a shortage of 

production This was specially marked in 1891-92, 1896-97, 1899-00 and 1907-08 

and, to a lesser extent, over a senes of years durmg the last decade, which were j 

more or less unfavourable The cumulative effect of such unfavourable years, 

conung one after another, has often been under-estmiated A detailed examma- 

tion of the statistics of outturn of food-giains for India excluding Burma, shows 

that production has not kept pace -with population-'m the way which one would 

have supposed This shoitage in supply has, however, to some extent, been 

made good from Burma, where the area under rice cultivation has mcreased ivith 

great rapidity and, -with extensive tracts still available for rice cultivation, will in 

all probabihty go on mcreasmg In the famme of 1908, for example, a consider- 
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able portion of Burma's rice supplies was diverted to Bengal and Madras 
instead of being exported to the Far East or to Europe 

intrcascd demanfl 305 There has been an extraordmary growth of prosperity among large sections 

In India people, specially those who are engaged in the cultivation of ]ute, cotton, 

odseeds and wheat The purchasmg power of these classes has greatly mcreased 
and this has stimulated the consumption of aU kinds of necessaries The population, 
of cities and other industrial centres has grown very rapidly, with the develop- 
ment of trade and commerce and of industries on Western hues , this growth has 
resulted m the transfer of a large part of the population from a lower to a far higher 
standard of food-consumption There has been a remarkable change m the style 
of hving of all classes of society, throughout the country, and this has led to an 
increased demand, not only for luxuries, but also for the finer varieties of food 
grams at the expense of the cheaper kinds the consumption of miscellaneous 
articles of food, e g , meat, fish, vegetables, ghee and milk, has also increased very 
largely , m many tracts the ordinary cultivator has now become a fierce competitor 
with the middle classes for these commodities There has, thus, been a large 
increase m the demand for commodities generally on the part of the consumers 
resulting in a rise of prices 


ocTclopmcnt oi 306 The development of communications and the lowering of the direct and 

and'iovcrmgoTeosf indirect costs of transport, m India itseh and between Indian ports and foreign 
ol transport countries, have also contributed, to a large extent, to the advance of prices The 
mileage of railways has nearly doubled m the last 23 years, and railway freight 
has fallen by about 30 per cent The advent of railways in remote areas has 
removed the difficulty and, in many cases, the impossibihty of transporting 
their produce profitably to central markets The growth of the mercantile marine 
and the extension of cables and telegraphs have, during the last 10 or 15 years, 
brought India closer into the world’s commerce Prices in Indian ports are now 
hnked on to those of the world markets, and prices in upland districts have simi- 
larly been levelled up to those at the ports, in a greater degree than was previ- 
ously the case The fall in freights has had, between 1890 and 1910, a great 
influence in affecting relative prices not only in difieient parts of India but 
between the world markets and India itself The fact that India and the world’s 
markets are mutually sympathetic, to a greater degree than at the commencement 
of the period of this enqmry, has resulted in factors, outside India, afiecting 
prices here with greater rapidity and to a greater extent than formerly A 
shortage in wheat, rice, cotton or oilseeds in European or American markets makes 
itself felt at once in India, and the prices of the respective commodities not only 
at the ports, but also in upland districts, tend to conform moie closely to those of 
the world markets than is generally beheved The effect of this increasmg 
sympathy, between Indian and the world’s markets, and between different parts 
of India, is that pnces are prevented from falhng as low or nsing as high, as 
they would otherwise have done 


Groirib ol monclarf 
ond banking 
tacUKIcs and 
dcrciopmcnt ol 
ci^It In India 


307 The capital and reserves of the Joint-Stock Banks in India mcludmg 
Presidency BanlvS, have increased in the decade endmg 1911 by 56 per cent 
Pnvate deposits available for commercial enterprise have increased from an average 
of twenty-six crores in the five-year, 1890-94 to about eighty-five crores in 1911. 
The amount of cheques cleared in the three Presidency towms has mcreased from 
138 crores m 1890 to 517 crores of rupees m 1912 This remarkable growth of 
monetary and bankmg facflities and development of credit have mcreased the 
resources of business-men and with it the demand for commodities generally, 
and prices have risen to an extent greater than what would hai e been possible 
had this improvement not been co-existent 
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Causes that have iitfluenced, the price level throughout the tvorld 

308 The development of credit has not been confined to India, but has ^ 
general throughout the world, and this has been the prune factor which has raised the world 
the pnce level in all countries The gold supply, as already explained, has 
increased to an extent unparalleled in the history of the yellow mdtal It is this 
increase of gold and a simultaneous increase in credibihty, le , m securities which 
Bankers would accept in makmg advances, that has led to the remarkable 
development of credit 

309 Destructive wars which have taken place in qmck succession since 1898 ocstructhc war 

and the increase in armaments in all countries have also affected the price level to *** 

a large extent Capital and labour have been diverted to what may be teimed 
“unproductive” purposes, and there is also an increased demand for many 

classes of commodities, as a result of the activity on the part of the most 
prosperous nations of the world in increasing their army and navy 

310 These are beheved to be the prmcipal causes of the recent rise in Indian siorc important oi 
prices It IS clearly impossible to keep each of these apart by itself for, as already ScnSS 
pointed out, they are continually actmg and reacting on one another We may, 

however, emphasise the importance of the increase in communications and the 
fall in the direct and mdirect costs of transport, the increased demand consequent 
on a general improvement in the standard of hving, together with the great 
development of Banking and credit resulting from an increase in credibihty and 
in the supply of gold consequent on the discovery of the cyanide process and the 
extension of the Transvaal mimng industry There are other contributory 
causes, not mentioned above, such as the sinking of large amounts of labour and 
capital on the development of Eailways and the opening out of new tracts in 
backward countries, the frmtfulness of which will take some time to mature, but 
which have stimulated consumption and prevented production from overtaking it 
These have akeady been mentioned when analysing the prunary causes, but no 
attempt has, for obvious reasons, been made to assign then relative importance 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Tlie rise of prices — whether permanent or temporary. 

311 In answering the question — whether the rise of prices is a permanent 
feature or is only temporary — it is necessary to take into account all the factors 
which have influenced the general price level in India m recent years Predictions, 
which are based on one factor only, would be of no value All the causes of the 
rise, mcludmg both those which are pecuhar to India and those which have afiected 
the general price level of the whole world, should be carefully considered Ques- 
tions of money and prices are now international m their nature, and no trust- 
worthy forecast can ever be made without takmg mto account the conditions 
prevailmg m other countries and in the world generally 

312 In predictmg the future level of prices, we should take into account the 
general price level, t e , the level of all prices, whether of food, raw 
materials, or manufactures, and not the price ratios of mdmdual articles 
or classes of commodities It has already been pointed out that the price 
level m India, Austraha and some other countries have been subject to violent 
fluctuations m particular years in consequence of unfavourable seasons 
or other special causes The yearly price level would not, therefore, be a con- 
venient guide, m considermg the question of the permanence or otherwise of the 
rise of prices It is, accordingly, expedient to deal with smoothed averages and 
smoothed price curves rather than with yearly figures It is also certain that the 
longer the period for which averages are taken, the greater will be the chances of 
fluctuations, due to temporary causes being ehmmated and the averages giving 
clearer mdications of the more lasting tendency on the part of the general price 
level to nse or fall The five yearly averages given in another part of the report 
are not smooth enough, giving, as they do, clear indications of the more violent 
movements, both up and down, in particular years It appeals to be desirable, 
therefore, to take the averages of a longer teim, but in consideration of the fact 
that the period under enqmry is hmited to 23 years, it is not advisable to take a 
longer period than nine years Each succeeding period of nme years taken consists 
of eight years of the previous penod and the year just after its end 

313 The table on page 131 shows these nme-yearly smoothed averages for 
India as well as for some of the other important countries of the world, viz , Eng- 
land, Germany, Belgium, Italy, France, Umted States, Canada, Austraha and 
New Zealand Chart No 26 gives graphic representations of these smoothed 
averages A tendency to steady nse is clearlj observable m the case of all the 
curves smee 1896, and it is clear that the forces at work, whatever they have 
been, have raised the pnee level steadily m all the countries Unless these forces 
cease to work or there is a change m their relative strength, it is only reasonable 
to expect that the upward tendency will contmue 

314 As regards the causes pecuhar to India, the most important have been 
the growth, distnbution and changes m the habits of the population, the 
inadequacy of the production of food supplies m the country to meet the 
increased demand, a steady increase in credit devices and a growth of transport 
facilities In recent years, the population, m spite of the ravages of malaria 
and plague, has mcreased, and changes m the distnbution have been, and are 
still takmg place, mvolvmg changes of occupation, which mean transfer from 
a lower to a higher standard of food consumption, and m fact, from a lower to 
a higher standard of hvmg generally So far as such changes are concerned, their 
effect on pnees is likely to contmue It is true that the insufficiency of the 
production, durmg a considerable portion of the penod under enquiry, has 
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been due, more or less, to unfavourable seasons, commg one after another m quick 
succession, and that tbeir mfluence on prices, cetens pmibus, cannot but be tem- 
porary It IS also true that, with the extension of irrigation, production is hkely 
to mcrease at a more rapid rate m the future It should be remembered, however, 
that, with the slow but gradual mdustriahsation on a scientific basis, which is now 
proceeding in India, the production of commercial crops will gradually mcrease, and 
with the mcreased numbers of mills worlong up this raw material mto manufac- 
tured commodities, India (excluding Burma) will become less and less dependent 
on the production of food crops as a source of hex wealth Changes have taken 
place and are still taking place m the methods of busmess The spread of education 
and the contmued prosperity of the country are likely to raise the standard of 
hvmg still higher, and thereby to stimulate consumption Credit devices, owmg 
to the growth of banking and the mcrease in credibility, will go onmcreasmg, as 
they have done m lecent years The velocity of money, inclndmg credit, 
especially m large tovns with their ever-growing busmess, is also on the upward 
trend An analysis of the factors, affectmg India alone, thus tends to show that 
most of these will probably contmue to exert their mfluence, for the next 
generation at least, in the same direction as m the last decade The general 
level of prices to-day is not hkely to return to the level of the early mneties 
It seems also reasonable to expect, but dangerous to prophes}', that although 
exceptionally good seasons m qmck succession, m the immediate future, might 
temporarily brmg down prices to some extent, yet over a series of years, the 
present level is hkely to be more or less mamtamed, if not raised to a still 
greater height 


Nme yearly average Index numlers of Wholesale Prices tn Foreign countries and India 
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315 As regards the causes which have afiected the general pnce level in the causes ancetmg the 
whole world, the most important are mcreased production of gold and an mcrease 
j m credit and credibihty which have added to the facihties for exchange of goods 
much faster than the requirements of busmess The chief factors to be taken mto 
consideration, before predictmg the future course of the general price level, are * 

the probable future additions to the gold money of the world and the future growth 
of deposit bankmg The statistical data m regard to both these matters are, 
however, very meagre It is difl&cult, if not impossible, to obtam a rehable estimate 
of the annual rate of growth of money deposits, the velocity of money and the 
activity of deposits, all of which exert an important mfluence on the general price 
level 

s 2 
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woria’s^^ 316 Some gold mining experts, like deLaunay and John Hays Hammond, 

to Increase bekeve that the world’s gold supply will contmue to increase for inany years 
to come, especially m view of the decreased cost of production and the possibihty of 
wor king the cheaper ores, consequent on the mvention of the cyamde process 
Others lilce George E Eoberts, Director of the Umted States Mmt, thinlc the 
chances are that the maxunum will be reached in a few yeais Director Eoberts, 
who IS one of the best informed men m the world on this subject, says in his report 
for 1911 “ It has been a theory of writers on the subject that the rise of commodi- 
ties and wages would automatically check the production of gold, thus providing 
its own corrective, but the gold-mining industry furnishes an illustration of how 
mvention, organization, and the use of capital are able to accomplish a reduction 
m costs when every factor m the calculation shows an advancmg tendency The 
cost of handhng ore and extractmg gold m the Transvaal mmes per ton of ore 
treated, has steadily declmed and made a new low record m 1910 
hile it IS not hkely that the Band will show an appreciable decrease for a good 
many years to come, it is probably not far from the maxunum output There^ 
has been no gam m the world’s production for some years except that made by 
the Band ” 

317 So far as the production of gold is concerned, it is not, therefore, safe to 
predict any great increase, although it would be still less safe to predict a decrease 
When we consider aU the possibilities before us, the chances of new discoveries of 
gold or of further economies m gold mirung and the certainty of a continuance 
of an enormous annual Extraction of ore actually in sight, we may feel confident 
that the annual gold production will not decrease so rapidly or suddenly as not 
to make a net addition to the world’s money and bank reserves 
AaauiontoGoW 318 It must be remembered, however, that it IS the relative mcrease of the 

world’s money and bank reserves that is of importance and not merely the annual 
additions to them It has already been stated that the total present stock of gold 
m the world IS estimated at £3,033,000,000, of which more than £1,339,000,000 
has been obtained during the last two decades, and that of the latter considerably 
less than half has been added to' the gold money and bank reserves of the world 
The annual additions in recent years have thus been a large percentage of the 
total stock of gold currencies existing before Now that the existing stock has 
increased so immensely, it is only a very large increase m the future production 
of gold which could make an equally large proportionate mcrease to the existing 
stock We cannot follow blindly the predictions of those who hold that because 
the production of gold is not likely to decrease in the immediate future, gold money 
and bank reserves will continue to mcrease as fast as m the last decade and that 
prices will contmue to rise at the same rate The supporters of this theory forget 
that it IS only the proportionate increase in the world’s currencies which really 
aftects prices and not the annual addition to the total stock of such currencies 
In recent years, an mcreasmg share of the world’s output of gold has found lodg- 
ment outside of what may be termed the active channels of commerce Not- 
withstanding the fact that the production of gold m 1912 amounted to nearly 
£94,000 000 in value, the stock of gold in the public banks of Europe was mcreas- 
ed by only £19,000,000 and in the Umted States by £16,000,000, while a net sum ^ 
of only £6,000,000 w as imported into Brazil and Argentina E\ en assummg that 
the whole of this went into use as money oi mto the conversion funds of the two 
countries, thus giving stabihty to their paper currencies, and also talung into 
account the additions to the currencies of other countries, the total additions to 
the currencies of the world would appear to have been less than half the total 
production in 1912 

319 It IS thus clear that a very large quantity is being still used in the 
arts or is bemg absorbed by India, Egypt and other countries The 


Hoarding ol gold 
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4 xbsorption of immense quantities of gold in India during the last 10 or 
12 jmars has already been referred to In the calendar year 1912, the net 
import of gold into India appears to have been m the neighbourhood 
of £29,000,000, of which the greater portion has gone into hoards There 
are some who hold that with the development of banking, hoarding is likely 
to go out of habit in this country But they ought to be convinced on the 
foregoing figures that hoarding at the present moment is still on the increase 
The habits of the Indians, despite what Western economists might say, have 
not changed Their love for jewellery and gold bars is as potent as ever 
As in India, so in Egypt, theie are no signs of any abatement in the Egyp- 
tian's love for gold The gold which is imported into that country does not enter 
into bank stocks, but is absorbed by the people “ A little while ago," said Lord 
Cromer m an address in London, “ I heard of an Egyptian gentleman who died 
leaMng a fortune of £80,000, the uhole of which was in gold coin in his cellars 
Then, again, I heard of a substantial yeoman who bought a property for £25,000 
Half an hour after the contract was signed, he appealed with a tram of donkeys 
bearmg on their backs the money which had been buried m his garden I hear that 
on the occasion of a fire m a provincial town no less than £5,000 was found m 
earthen pots I could multiply instances of this sort There can be no doubt 
that the practice of hoardmg is carried on to an excessive degree " The oriental 
hoards, therefore, provide a future sink for gold, and a check against the growth 
•of the world’s currency and bank reserves For years to come hoardmg m 
India u ill continue and, in spite of the arguments of English and American econo- 
mists, there seems to bo httlo chance in the near future of the tendency to hoard 
diminishing to any appreciable extent There is very little strength m the argu- 
ment that the oriental demand for gold has been, more or less, satisfied already 
The point of satiety or saturation seems to be distant yet It is true that English- 
men formerly used to put a part of their hoards in “ plate " which could be 
reconverted mto com, if emergency requued, and that with the advent of bank 
do^^ces such a custom has long since disappeared But East is not West and 
oriental hoards uill not pass into monetary use suddenly, as they do not do so, to ' 

any large extent, e\ en in tunes of famine or of special emergency The state- 
ment, therefore, of the Director of the United States Mint must be accepted with 
xesor\c vlien he says ‘ There is an undoubted tendency m all countries to use 
banks more than formerly, and it is probable that the stock of gold m banks 
has been recruited not only from neu production but to some extent from gold 
heretofore held m private hoards and out of use In every country the younger 
generation to vliom these hoards descend is likely to put them to some use ’ 

There is no justification for holding that a release of oriental hoards will make 
any additions to the v orld’s pioduction of gold On the other hand, witli the 
grovmg prosperity of the oiient, the oiicntal habit of hoarding is likely to elami a 
larger share of the u oild’s produce in the ncai future 

320 The table given on page 103, showing the additions to bank and other ruturc additions to 
reserves in gold of some important countiies, gives the following lesults InthebanlrMmcs ukeiy 
decade ending v ith 1899, the reser^ es rose fiom £290,000,000 to £50J:,000,000, thus 
shouing a i mcieasc of 70 pei cent m the decade or 7 per cent per a mum 1 1 / 

the next eleven j cars ending vith 1910, the icservcs rose fiom £504,000,000 to 
£807,000,000, the increase being 72 per cent m the eleven j-eais oi 0 5 per cent 
per annum The average annual addition m the first peiiod u as £21,000,000 and 
in the second £33,000,000 Still the percentage of increase m the second 
period y as sniallei than m the first To raise the present stock even at this 
reduced late, an annual addition of £56,000,000 to the world’s currencies would be 
required, and this y ould be possible only if the annual production of gold in- 
creases by 60 to 70 pei cent during the next decade As explained above, under 
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present conditions tliere is hardly any justification for espectmg such an increase 
in the gold production of the world On the whole, it may be reasonably 
expected that the currencies and bank reserves of the world m gold will 
continue to mcrease m the near future, but that the annual additions will not 
be proportionately as large as m the last decade 
than regards banking deposits, it has been already shown that khe growth 

oi business ^ Prices has been much larger than that of either money or the volume of trade The use 
business oT^ates 0^ cheques m place of money has been increasing with enormous rapidity All 
deposits nations — even those which have used cheques foi generations — aiemalong a cou- 

tmually larger use of cheques relatively to money EverjTvhere the use of banking 
devices is mcreasmg much more rapidly than the volume of money Even in 
England, where cheques have been used for so long a tmie, the volume of deposits 
IS still increasing In Canada and Gennany it is mcreasmg much faster In 
Continental Europe, Japan, India and other backward countries there is vast 
room for the expansion of deposit bankmg for many decades to come On 
the whole, with the growth of the mateiial prosperity of the world and especially 
m consideration of the fact that many countries are stdl far behind the English- 
speaking races m the use of cheques, it may reasonably be expected that bankmg 
deposits of the woild, as a whole, ■null grow at a very rapid rate m the immediate 
future , though m countries hke England, where bankmg mstitutions have been 
m existence for a long time, the rate of further growth might be slow Even if the 
rate of growth of the world’s metallic currencies becomes comparatively slower m 
the near future it does not appear likely that the rate of the growth of bankmg 
deposits will dimmish to any appreciable extent The rate of their velocity is 
also likely to mcrease We have corroborative testimony m the statistics of 
Clearing Houses The clearings show a more rapid rate of mcrease than deposits, 
mdicatmg clearly that the use of cheques is growmg faster than the deposits 
agamst which they are drawn and that the activity of the deposits is mcreas- 
mg On the whole, there is no doubt that bankmg deposits and them activity are 
hkely to grow at a more rapid rate than the volume of busmess So long as the 
rate of growth of busmess does not overtake that of bankmg deposits, prices are 
hkely to contmue to mcrease 

Professor Fisher’s 322 Professor Irvmg Fisher m a paper pubhshed in the “American Econo- 

onnadrotcoV'*'* mical Review,” of September 1912, has given details of some elaborate calcula- 
dcposits”cf^''°'^^’ tions made by hun regardmg recent percentage lates of the annual growth of 
money, deposits, velocity of money, a^ctmty of deposits and the volimie of trade, 
etc , and has shown that the factors afiectmg the price level of the world, as a 
whole, are making for a rise of prices m the future The followmg table 
embodies the lesult of his calculations — 



English 'lie'll mg 4S2G0 543o 8 i 0 6 4 8 7J 7^ 

Contmentil Eniopo C229 52|8 U 1 2 C 2 9 40 8 


and Japan j 

other countnes 1 7 3 2 ^ I 91, o I 0 2 8 4 91’ 1 3 10 

All gold 'tandard | 14 7 29 2 2 0 2i S' i t 0 2 51 3 8 7 71 

countnes I " " j 

• In billions ol dollar, 

’ In billion' of dollars infonnation incomplete 

’ In the ab'ence ol data for cicanngs, the rate of groarth of cheque expenditures is taken as equal to the percentage 
growth of deposits. 
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323 Professor Fisher says that the chief discrepancies in the table are 
doubtless in the figure showing the rate of activity of deposits, but there is no 
doubt that deposits subject to cheques are increasing with the greatest rapidity 
in Canada and Germany and least in Great Britain Notwithstanding the dis- 
crepancies m these tables, it is clear ( 1 ) that deposits are mcreasmg far more 
lapidly than money, a faet of great significance in the futme movements of 
prices, and ( 2 ) that the v olurae of trade 3 increasing m all important countries 
at a lesser rale than deposits 

324 Professor Irving Fisher, in discussing the futuie trend of the general price 
lev el, concludes “ In v low of all the facts, it would not seem strange if the 
rise in prices should continue in the future for at least a generation This 
does not, of course, mean that a rise will occur m every individual 
year On the contrary, the upw ard mov ement, for reasons given elsewhere, is 
likely to be interrupted ov ery decade or so by a crisis like that of 1907 A 
restoration of the steady upward movement in prices is pretty sure to mean a 
boom, and a boom is the incubation jicriod for a crisis No upper limit is 
assigned to the possible rate of rise of piiccs, for the reason that we can never 
know when new and rich mines will be discovered or wdien someone will find a 
paying method of cxtiactiiig gold from the Southern cla} s or even from sea water 
We conclude, then, that prices arc almost sure to continue to rise in the nevt 
decade or tw 0 , probably as fast on the average as 2 per cent per annum ” 

325 Sir George Paish, Editor of the “ Statist,” thinks that theie will be no 

fall in the cost of In ing for some time to come, and that possibly theie may be a prices 
further advance “ At the moment,” he says, “ the consuming pow'cr of the world 
per head of population is greater than it has ever previously been, and as the 
credit of practically every country is at high-water mark, and the lendmg 
countries arc willing to find great amounts of capital for the borrowing nations, 
there is likely to be no diminution in the rate of consumption Indeed, there 
may be an endeavour to increase consumption more rapidly th.aii production, 
and a still higher range of prices may result Nev ertheless, if peace is maintain- 
ed, lower prices will ultimately result from the influ\of capital and labour mto 
the food-producing countries The mileage of now railw'ays, nowunder construc- 
tion in the food-lands, is greater than it has been for many years, and the influx 
of settlers is on a v ast scale During the preliminary stages of railway coiistiuc- 
tion, the building of farm houses, the laying out of towns, the making of roads, 
etc , consumption increases moie rapidly than production , this is the stage m 
which wo are at present, but at a later stage, when many of the new railways will 
be finished and a much larger proportion of the labourers will bo free to devote 
their energies to production, the latter will increase more rapidl)’' than consump- 
tion Still, having regard to the groat output of gold, to the distance 

from the w orld’s markets of the new lands still av%ailablc for settlement, and to 
the probable condition of credit, it seems improbable that prices will even 
then fall to anything like the level they reached in the nineties, when the 
adverse factors 111 the situation were so many and so cogent ” 

320 It is not perhaps easy to accept Professor Fisher’s calculation of hhe pritM likely 
probable annual rate of increase m the world’s general price level But so far as 
India 18 concerned, it seems to be safe to conclude that the rise of prices is likely 
to continue for some time to come At any rate it is hardly likely to fall An 
analysis of the factors affecting pnees, whether confined to India or pervading 
the whole world, shows thatleavmg out of account exceptional movements, both 
up and dowm, in exceptional tunes of famine and commercial crisis, the present 
general price level will bo maintained, if not raised 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Effects of tile Rise of Prices. 

probable effect of tbe rise of prices on India, as a whole, and on 
the different sections of the community consisting of land-owners, cultivators, 
traders, persons engaged in small industries, wage-earneis and professional 
classes, is a question of gieat importance, the solution of which is beset with 
special difficulties 

Effcc/ on debtor and 328 It has often been a matter of grave doubt whether the welfare of a 

creditor countries country, as a whole, is fuithered by a rapid rise in general puces The ques- 
tion depends on the general economic condition of the country itself A 
debtor country, which has large foreign obligations to meet by the export of 
a part of its produce, benefits when the price of such produce rises, inasmuch, 
as it IS able to discharge its foieign obligations by the export of a smaller 
proportion of its commodities, while a creditoi country, which obtains, in 
return for its investments in other countries, food-stuff's, raw materials and 
manufactures from those countries, would lose, if prices use, inasmuch as it 
would get in payment of its dues a smaller quantity of such commodities 

o'^rieuUnrai sometimes held that, on the whole, the greater portion of the com- 

eountry munity IS benefited by falling prices This would, however, apply to a country 

in the van of industrial progress and not to an agricultural country like 
India, and even in the case of an industrial country it is doubtful whether 
too much stress is not laid on the immediate effects of the change without 
considering the ultimate results There can hardly be any doubt that in an 
agricultural country like India, rising prices would be beneficial to the- 
country as a whole A country, which produces enough food-grains and raw 
materials to leave a surplus available for other countries, would undoubtedly 
gain, because it would get from other countries a larger value for the commo- 
dities -which it exports The different sections of the community would, how- 
ever, be affected in different ways The cultivator who holds his land at a 
fixed rent would benefit , but the landlord, who is under a prolonged engage- 
ment for his revenue with Go\ernment or some other land-owner and does not 
cultivate his lands on his own account and is not able to raise the rents payable 
by his tenants pan passu Avith the rise in puces, would suffer Other con- 
sumers would also suffer, unless their income increases as fast as their cost of 
living It IS especially in agricultural countries that the position of the day 
labourers, -who form the majority of wage-earners, is one of recurring jeo- 
pardy, and, unless their wages rose as quickly as their cost of living, their 
sufferings would be enhanced Living, as they do, near the margin of sub- 
sistence, they gain little when the season is favourable, whether they be paid 
in kind or coin In bad times, when employment is scarce, their sufferings 
know no bounds The only salvation of the labouring classes lies, therefore, 
in an increase in the demand for labour and an increase in the general level 
of wages, not only corresponding to the increase in their cost of living, but 
also large enough to provide for a margin to enable them to tide over special 
periods of distress when it is difficult for them to find employment If, how- 
ever, the total number of the population engaged on agriculture is largely in 
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excess of the number of persons with fixed income, and if the wages of 
labourers rise more rapidly than the cost of living, which has been the case 
in India, as shown in Chapter XIII, a rise of prices cannot but lead to general 
prosperity of the country as a whole 

330 Rising prices geneially promote speculation and extiavagance, in- coeet on an 

■'■jxT-r j industrial eonn&jr. 

crease consumption, especially of luxuries, and, therefore, stimulate produc- 
tion In an industrial country, the employers of labour would, therefore, 
reap an advantage fiom puces rising more quickly than the cost of raw 
material and lahoui, but wage and salary-earners would suffer, as their wages 
would not use with the rise of prices A rise of prices is thus reasonably 
certain in such a countiy to become a peiiod of unrest, discontent, agitation, 
strikes, riots and lebellions 

331 Thus even in the same countiy, diffeient sections of the community Different scchona oi 
would he affected in different ways by a use of puces Capitalists who have iirccfc^Tdin^nt 
made their investments in securities cairying fixed rates of interest, pension- 

ers, public and private employes on fixed salaries, and the professional classes 
who depend for their income upon customary fees would be adversely affected 
in eiery community by a rise in general prices Wage-earners would also 
suffei unless then wages use as much as their cost of living Producers, on 
the other hand, would gain, because the cost of production is not likely to in- 
ciease as quickly as that of the commodities produced 

332 In discussing the effects of the rise of prices in India, it is proposed 

to examine the question from three different points of view — (1) the effect points of ww 
on India as a whole, (2) the effect on the different sections of the community, 
and (3) the effect in the different economic tracts or circles into which India 
has been divided 


Effect on the Country as a Whole 

333 India is a debtor country with large foreign obligations She has to indm a debtor 
make heavy remittances to England ever}’- year to meet her liabilities there 

These consist of (1 ) interest on the share of her national debt winch has been 
raised in England and on the large amount which has been borrowed in Eng- 
land for the construction of railways and irrigation w’orks, (2) the cost of 
stores of vaiious kinds required by the Government of India, (3) the furlough 
allowances, pensions and gratuities of officers who have served in India, (4) 
the expenditure incurred by the British Government for enlisting and train- 
ing troops for service in India, and (5) the charges of the India Office 
These constitute the Home charges Besides these, she is also liable for the 
interest on the sums invested through private channels in tea and coffee 
plantations, in jute and other factories and in mining and other enterprises 
Remittances have also to be made on account of the savings invested outside 
India of foreign merchants, bankers, lawyers and Government officers living in 
India and the foreign steam-ships employed in carrying the great bulk of 
India’s coasting trade All these obligations are discharged by the export of 
food-grains and raw materials produced in India These exports have also 
to pay for the manufactured and other goods which are imported fiom other 
countries into India for consumption, and the freight thereof 

334 The use of prices in recent years has enabled India to discharge her LUect oi higher 
foreign liabilities by the export of a proportionately smaller quantity of her ctpotts ana^™ 
produce The following statement shows the declaied values of about 99 pei «®ports 
cent of the total exports from India (excluding Burma), year by year, from 
1890-1891 to 1911-12, and their values calculated at the aveiage prices which 

VOL I T 
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prevailed during the basic period, 1890-91 to 1894-95, as -well as the difference 
between these two — 

[ In lakhs of Rupees ] 


EXPORTS (ABOUT 99% OF TOTAL) 


IMPORTS (ABOUT 84% OF TOTAL) 


Yeae. 

Value rs each Yeah. 


VAttTE nr EACH Year 



As doclaroi 

At average 
rate of b-isic 
penod 

Increase + 
Becroase — 

Ab declared 

At average 
rate of basic 
penod. 

Increase 4 - 
Becroase — 

1890- 91 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 

1893 91 

1891-95 

89,12 
. 96,99 

96,32 
97,66 
97,03 

94,18 

1,00,91 

91,31 

93,77 

94,25 

—4,76 

—3,92 

-f2,01 

+3,89 

+2,78 

54,07 

50,71 

47.32 

59.32 
56,17 

53,10 

51,20 

48,61 

58,30 

56,38 

+97 

-49 

—1,29 

+1,02 

—21 

Average 

9548 4 

9548 4 


53518 

5351 8 


1895- 96 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 

1899- 00 - 

1,02,65 

93,98 

88,71 

1,01,57 

99,20 

99,28 

90,01 

92,62 

1,09,23 

1,04,03 

+3,37 

+3,91 

—3,88 

—7,66 

—4,83 

52,40 

57,51 

57.07 

53.07 
58,45 

62,72 

57,61 

59,38 

58,65 

62,23 

—32 

—13 

—2,31 

—5,68 

—3,78 

Average 

97,23 

99,04 

— 1,81 

55,70 

58,12 

- 2,42 

1900- 01 

1901- 02 

1902- 03 

1903- 01 

1901-05 

98,16 

1,14,61 

1,14,51 

1,38,46 

1,42,89 

94,24 

1,13,63 

1,14,66 

1,35,13 

1,39,09 

+3,92 

+98 

—15 

-f3,33 

+3,80 

66,21 

67,17 

62,26 

63,93 

75,67 

65,59 
' 68,45 
64,46 
64,88 
74,66 

+62 
—1,28 
— 2j-20 

—95 

+1,01 

\ 

Average 

1 , 21,73 

1 , 19,35 

+2,38 

67,05 

67,61 

\ 

—56 

1905-06 . 

1906 07 . 

1907- 08 . 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1,47,74 

1.63.49 

1.61.50 
1,41,97 
1,73,35 

1,32,56 

1,32,77 

1,34,60 

1,23,01 

1,48,51 

+15,18 

+30,72 

+26,90 

+18,96 

-}-24,84 

81,99 
86,76 
• 1,03,11 
97,12 
96,50" 

79,24 

81,53 

90,82 

87,50 

90,27 

+2,75 

+5,23 

+12,29 

+9,62 

+6,23 

Average 

1 , 57,61 

1 , 34,29 

+23,32 

93,10 

85,87 

+ 7,23 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1,90,25 

2,01,91 

1,48,13 

1,53,33 

+42,12 

+48,58 

1,02,93 

1,04,54 

95,07 

93,22 

+7,86 

+11,32 


335 Had the price level remained the same as at the standard period, 
India would have got for her exports only the amounts shown in the above 
table as the “ value at average rates of the basic period,” otherwise called 
calculated values ” Owing to the rise of prices she has gained on 99 per cent 
of her exports, the amounts shown in the table as the differences between these 
calculated values and those declared in the bills of entry On the other 
hand, India has also to pay more for her imports in consequence of the rise 
of prices The statement given above also shows the declared and cal- 
culated values of about 84 per cent of the imports into India as well as the 
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difierences between tbe two, which represent the increased payments which 
India has to make on account of her imports in consequence of the rise in 
prices The values of only 99 and 84 per cent of the total exports and im- 
ports, respectively, have been calculated at the average prices of the basic 
period, because it was possible to ascertain the quantities of exports and 
imports in the case of only those percentages of the goods and not of all 
classes of goods exported and imported Assuming, however, that prices of 
the remaining 1 and 16 per cent of the exports and imports, respectively, hai e 
risen at the same rate as the great bulk of the exports and imports for which 
It IS possible to ascertain the quantities and to calculate values at the prices 
of the basic period, the gain and loss on the total exports and imports would 
amount to the figures shown in the table given below The difference be- 
tween the total gain on the exports and the total loss on the imports is the 
net gain to India as a whole in consequence of the rise of prices 


[ In laKIis ot Rupees ] 



Avebaqe Aithtai. 
Declaeed Values 

Avekaob Ae-nual 
Calculated Values 

1 

Gain -j- 

Loss — • 


Of commo 
ditits of 
which quan 
titles arc 
recorded 

For wholo 
of os-ports 
and imports 

Of commo 
ditics of 
Tillich quan 
titles are 
recorded 

For whole of 
exports and 
imports 

1 

Bifforonco 

botM OOQ 

columns 3 
and B 

Avoragu 
annual nut 

1 gam 

1 1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1895-96 to 1899 00— 



1 

1 

1 

1 1 
1 1 



Total Exports 

97,23 

98,70 

99,04 ! 

1,00,64 

—1,84 


Total Iuports 

55,70 

66,62 

58,12 

, 69,52 

1 

-i-2,90 

1,06 

1900 01 to 1904 OS- 

Total Exports 

1 

1,21,73 

1,23,55 

1,19,35 

1,21,14 

-1-2,41 


Total Imports 

67,05 

80,24 

I 

67,61 j 

80,92 

-f68 

3,09 

1905-06 to 1909-10— 







Total Exports 

1 

1,57,61 

1,59,97 

1,34,29 

' 1,36,30 

4-23,67 


Total Imports 

93,10 

1,15,48 

85,87 , 

, 1,06,48 

! 

—9,00 

14,67 

1910-11 and 1911-121- 

Total Exports 

1,96,08 

1 

1,99,07 

1 

i 

1,50,73 1 

1,53,02 

-1-46,05 


Total Imports 

1,03.73 

1,28,14 

94,14 1 

1,16,28 

—11,86 

34,19 


336 India as a whole has thus gained, by the rise in the prices of her net exports 

exports, annually Es 1,06,00,000 during 1895-96 to 1899-1900, Es 3,09,00,000 

during 1900-01 to 1904-05, Es 14,67,00,000 during 1905-06 to 1909-10 and 
Es 34,19,00,000 during 1910-11 and 1911-12 

337 The popular behef in India is that the rise of prices is detrimental Popniar opinion oi 
to the interests of the country as a whole This is because those who form on’in^aTnEaefon^ 
public opinion in India are the educated classes who are either landlords or 

persons depending for their income on securities, shares, etc , or are members 
of the learned professions dependent for their income upon customary fees. 
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or are employes on fixed salaries in Government or private service If 
incomes and prices vary irregularly, as they do in actual practice, the man 
whose income does not rise as fast as the prices of goods will find himself worse 
ofi than before, while the man whose income being derived from the sale of 
commodities rises with every rise in the price of his commodities, will fin d 
his material position changed for the better In framing an estimate of 
the comparative effects of a rise of prices on the general welfare, one 
must, therefore, take into account the numerical strength of the classes 
whose receipts and expenditure being variable adjust themselves, more 
or less, rapidly to the altered value of money, and of the classes whose 
incomes being fixed are adjusted only after considerable friction and 
delay In India, the number of persons dependent on the land for their 
income form 60 0 per cent of the total population, agricultural labourers, 
13 3 per cent , industrial and commercial classes, 18 1 per cent , general 
labourers (not agricultural), 2 3 per cent , professional classes, 1 6 per cent , 
public servants, 1 2 per cent , domestic servants, 1 5 per cent , and other 
occupations, 2 0 per cent The prosperity of India depends, therefore, largely 
on the prosperity of those who are dependent on agriculture for rheir subsist- 
ence, and not so much on that of the professional classes and public and 
private servants who form only a microscopic minority of the population 
Those who hold that rising prices have been detrimental to the interests of 
India as a whole, generally urge that rising prices have increased the indebt- 
edness of the agriculturists and that there has been no increase in the savings 
of the population, whose material position cannot, therefore, be said to have 
improved It will be shown later on that agricultural indebtedness has not, 
as a matter of fact, increased In any case, the rise of prices cannot be said 
to have contributed to the increase, if there has been any Rather, it has acted 
as a check against increasing indebtedness There is also little evidence to 
justify the conclusion that there has been no increase in the savings of the 
people On the other hand, an enormous increase in the absorption of gold 
and silver in India during the last 10 or 15 years bears eloquent testimony to 
the growth of prosperity of India Again, the material welfare of 
a country does not depend so much on the quantity of the precious metals 
which it accumulates as on the comforts which it is able to enjoy and on an 
equitable distribution of the means of such enjoyment 

338 As mentioned above, a noticeable sign of an improvement in the 
material position of India is the astounding increase in her power of absorb- 
ing the precious metals, whether in the shape of jewellery or plates or in 
hoards The following table shows the net absorption of gold and silver in 
India during the period under enquiry, % e , the net imports of gold and silver 
in India, the amount of gold held in the currency and other reserves and the 
amounts of silver which have gone to increase the volume of rupee ciiculation 
The net absorption of gold has been taken at the net imports 'plus the total 
production of gold in India, less the amounts held in the Currency and other 
reserves No deduction has been made on account of sovereigns which have 
gone into circulation in the country It has not been possible to ascertain 
the total amount of these, and as it cannot be large, the omission dees 
not affect the question under consideration to any appreciable extent The 
net absorption of siher has been taken at the net imports less the amounts 
which ha-\e gone to swell the volume of the rupee circulation The total 
amount of gold and sihei absorbed in the country duiing the twelve years 
1900 to 1911 amounted to £116 000,000 of gold and 1,600,000,000 tolas of 
siher against £27 000,000 and 1,150,000,000 tolas, respectively, in the twelve 
vears prior to 1900 
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Ahsorp'ion of Gold in India 


[ In millions ol pounds sterling 





Held in 
mints and 

Ket pboobessive ABSonpnoN | 

1 


Yeah 

Net annual 
addition to 
the Btook of 
the country 

Progressive 
total of 
additions 
to the stock 

Government 
treasuries 
and Currency 
and Gold 
Standard 
Reserves 

Sovereigns 

Other coins 
and bulhon 

Total 

Absorption 
of the 
year 

1873 74 

1 

1 




1 

\ 

1874 75 

2 

3 




3 

2 

1876 76 

1 

4 




4 

1 

1876 77 


4 




4 


1877 78 

1 

3 




5 

1 

1878 79 

—1 

4 




4 

-1 

1879 80 

1 

5 




5 

1 

1880 81 

3 

8 




8 

3 

>1881 82 

4 

12 




12 

4 

1882 83 

4 

16 


Details not available j 

16 

4 

1883 84 

4 

20 




20 

4 

1884 85 


24 


Details not available 

24 

4 

1885 86 

I o 

i 

26 

i 

! 



26 

o 

1886 87 

1 2 

28 




28 

2 

1887 88 

0 

30 




30 

0 

1888 89 

2 

32 




32 

n 

1889 90 

3 

35 




35 

3 

1890 91 

5 

40 




40 

5 

1891 92 

2 

42 




42 

o 

\ “ 

1892 93 

—1 

41 




41 

-1 

1893 94 

1 

42 




42 

1 

1894 95 

2 

40 




40 

_o 

1895 96 

2 

42 




42 

o 

1896 97 

3 

45 




45 

3 

1897 98 

5 

60 




60 

5 

1898 99 

6 

56 

2 



54 

4 

1899 00 

8 

64 

7 



57 

3 

1900 01 

2 

66 

7 

1 

58 

59 

2 

1901 02 

3 

69 

7 

O 

60 

62 

3 

1902 03 

8 

77 

10 

4 

63 

67 

5 

1903 04 

9 

CO 

11 

7 

68 

75 

8 

1904 06 

9 

95 

11 

10 

74 

84 

9 

1906 06 

3 

98 

/ 

110 

4 

14 

80 

94 

10 

1906 07 

12 

4 

19 

87 

106 

12 

1907 08 

13 

123 

3 

26 

94 

120 

14 

1908 09 

5 

128 


30 

98 

128 

8 

1909 10 

16 

144 

6 

33 

105 

33 

10 

1910 11 

IS 

162 

0 

41 

115 

luO 

Ih 

mil 12 

27 

189 

10 

49 

:24 

173 

17 
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S'atement shoinng {he absorption of Silver — Rupees and, Bullion 


[ OmiHing 00,00,000] 



Stock of 
rupees 
at the 
commence- 
ment of 
the year 
(rupees or 
tolas) 

Net 
coinage 
of rupees 
durmg 
the year 
(rupees or 
tolas) 

Deduct 
Net 
exports 
of rupees 
during 
the year 
(rupees or 
tolas) 

Total 
(col 2 
& col 3 
—col 4) 
(rupees or 
tolas) 

Stock of 
rupees at 
the end of 
the year 
(rupees or) 
tolas) 

Absorption 
of rupees 
durmg 
the year 
(rupees or 
tolas) 

Absorption 
of silver 
bullion 
durmg 
the year 
(tolas) 
(asm the 
statement 
below) 

Total 
absorption 
of silver 
during 
the year 
(tolas) 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

I88o 86 

1,09 

9 


1,18 

1,13 

5 

2 

7 

1886 87 

1,13 

5 


1,18 

1,11 

7 

3 

10 

1887 88 

1,11 

s 


1,19 

1,11 

8 

-1 

7 

1888 89 

1,11 

7 


1,18 

1,12 

6 

3 

9 

1889 90 

1.12 

7 


1,19 

1,17 

2 

3 

D 

1890 91 

1,17 

12 


1,29 


9 

2 

11 

1891 92 

1,20 

6 


1,26 

1,26 


4 

4 

1892 93 

1,26 



1,36 

1,38 

—2 

1 

—1 

1893 94 

1,38 

8 


1,46 

1,36 


11 

21 

1894-95 

1,36 


1 

1,35 


5 

8 

13 

1895 96 

1,30 




1,28 

2 

8 


1896 97 

1,28 

—1 

1 

1,26 


6 

8 

14 

1897 98 

1,20 

-1 


1,19 


—1 

13 

12 

1898 99 

1,20 


2 

1,18 

1,15 

3 

8 

11 

1899 00 

1,15 

—1 

1 

1,13 

1,12 

1 

5 

6 

1900 01 

1,12 

9 

1 




—1 

1 

1901 02 

1,20 

8 


1,28 

1,37 

—9 

8 

—1 

1902 03 

1,37 

—2 

1 

1,34 

1,27 

7 


17 

1903 04 

1,27 

5 

1 

1,31 

1,29 

2 

13 

It. 

1904 05 

1,29 

12 

1 


1,32 

8 

14 

22 

1905 06 

1,32 


1 

1,41 

1,42 

—1 

8 

7 

1906 07 

1,42 

24 

1 

1,65 


5 

16 

21 

1907 08 

1,60 

23 


1,83 

1,86 

-3 

13 


1908 09 

1,86 



1,86 

1,92 

-6 

22 

16 

1909 10 

1,92 


1 

1,91 


1 

19 

20 

1910 11 

1,90 


2 

1,88 

1,86 

2 

18 

20 

1911-12 

1,86 

—1 

1 

1,84 

1,80 

4 

10 

14 


Statement showing the absorption of Silver — Bullion 

[ Omitting 00,000] 



Imports 
of silver 

Exports 
of silver 

\ 

Net imports 
of silver 

Net imports 
converted 
mto rupee 
fineness 

''Net coinage 
of rupee 
and small 
silver 

Absorption 
of silver 
bullion. 


Ozs 

Ozs 

Ozs 

Tolas 

Tolas 

Tolas 

1885 86 



4,07 

11,84 

9,83 

2,01 

1886 87 



2,51 

7,30 - 

4,56 

2,74 

1887 88 

3,79 

51 

3,28 

9,54 

10,32 

—78 

1888 89 

3,78 

54 

3,24 

9,43 

6,80 

2,63 

1889 90 

4,39 

63 

3,86 

1123 

8,24 

2,99 

1890 91 

5,62 

47 

5,15 

14,98 

13,07 

1,91 

1891 92 

3,81 

58 

3,23 

9,40 

5,36 

4,04 

1892 93 

5,42 

87 

4,55 

13,24 

12 51 

73 

1893 94 

6,03 

60 

5,43 

16,80 

4,61 

1 11,19 

1894 95 

2,95 

5 

2,90 

8,44 

3 

8,41 

1895 96 

3,13 

30 

2 83 

8,09 


8,09 

1896 97 

3 37 

55 

2,82 

8,06 

, —7 

8,13 

1897 98 

6,44 

1,84 

4,60 

13,38 

1 38 

13,00 

1898 99 i 

4,74 

1,84 

2,90 

8,44 

37 

8,07 

1899 00 

4,90 

2,66 

2,24 

6,52 

1,32 

5,20 

1900 01 

6,27 

1,00 

5,27 

15,33 

16,93 

—60 

1901 02 

6,34 

2,31 

4,03 

11,73 

3,82 

7,91 

1902 03 

7,37 1 

2,80 

4,57 

13,30 

3,25 

10,05 

1903 04 

10,12 

1,98 

8,14 

23 68 

11,16 

12,53 

1904 05 

9 58 

1,92 

7,66 

22,29 

7,81 

14,48 

1905 06 

8,76 

4 

8,72 

25 37 

16,88 

1 8,49 

1906 07 

12,32 

2 

12,30 

39,12 

23,38 

16,74 

1907-08 

10,18 

25 

9,93 

28,89 

15,70 

13,19 

008 09 

8,17 

69 

7,48 

21,76 

24 

21,62 

909 in 

7,38 

76 1 

6,62 

19,26 

11 

19,15 

1910 11 

6,77 

63 

6,14 

17,86 

20 

17,06 

1911 12 

6,94 

3,23 

3,71 

10,79 

i 

30 

10,49 

1 
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339 The progress and prosperity of India as a whole is also apparent Growth oi loffla'* 
from an examination of the declared values of the trade between 1890-91 and *'°*^'* 

1911-12, as shown in the statement below 

Statement shoioing the growth of Ecports from and Imports into India excluding Burma 


[ In lakhs ot Rupees ] 


Yeaes 

Declared Valdes 

Index Nembebs 

Inceease due to 

Rise in Prices. 

Exports 

Imports 

Total. 

K:^)orts 

Imports 

Total. 

Exports 

Imports 

Total. 

1890 91 

90,63 

62,16 

1,52,79 

93 

100 

96 

— 51 

+ 19 

— 26 

1891 92 

98,19 

59,26 

1,57,45 

102 

95 

99 

— 39 

— 9 

— 29 

1892 93 

97,72 

55,80 

1,53,52 

101 

90 

97 

+ 20 

— 26 

+ 6 

1893 94 

99,09 

68,55 

1,67 64 

102 

no 

105 

+ 41 

+ 19 

+ 32 

1894 95 

98,44 

05,67 

1,64,11 

102 

105 

103 

+ 29 

— 3 

+ 17 

Aveeaoe 

96,81 

62,29 

1,59,10 

100 

100 

100 




1895 96 

1,04,14 

63,56 

1,67,70 

107 

102 

105 

+ 33 

— 2 

+ 20 

1896 97 

95,36 

68 41 

1,63,77 

98 

no 

103 

+ 43 

— 3 

+ 25 

1897 98 

90,10 

07,06 

1,57,16 

93 

108 

99 

— 4 2 

— 34 

— 4 1 

1898 99 

1,03,09 

63,92 

1,67,01 

107 

103 

105 

— 70 

— 92 

— 79 

1899 00 

1,00,80 

70,16 

1,70,96 

104 

113 

107 

— 47 

— 61 

- 52 

Aveeage 

98,70 

66,62 

1,65,32 

102 

107 

104 

— 1 9 

— 43 

— 27 

1900 01 

99,91 

76 56 

1,76,47 

103 

123 

111 

+ 4 1 

+ 14 

+ 2d 

1901 02 

1,16,38 

79,52 

1,95,90 

121 

128 

123 

+ OS 

— 14 

— 2 

1902 03 

1,16,53 

75,68 

1 92 21 

121 

121 

121 

— 01 

— 35 

— 14 

1903 04 

1,40,14 

78,41 

2,18,55 

145 

126 

137 

+ 24 

— 1 5 

+ 11 

1904 05 

1,44,81 

91,02 

2,35,83 

149 

146 

148 

+ 26 

+ 13 

+ 22 

AViSAQE 

1,23,55 

80,24 

2,03,79 

128 

129 

128 

+ 1 9 

— 8 

+ 9 

1905 06 

1,49 84 

99 82 

2,49,68 

155 

160 

157 

+114 

+ 34 

+ 84 

1906 07 

1,65 71 

1,07,01 

2,73,32 

171 

173 

172 

+23 0 

+ 63 

+16 7 

1907 08 

1,64,00 

1,29 34 

2 93 34' 

170 

208 

184 

+19 9 

+13 5 

+17 3 

1908 09 

1,44 55 

1 21,94 

2 06 49 

149 

196 

168 

+15 3 

+ 10 9 

+13 5 

1909 10 

1,76,76 

1,18,68 

2,94,44 

181 

190 

185 

+16 5 

+ 09 

+13 0 

Average 

1,59,97 

1,15,48 

2,75,45 

165 

185 

173 

+17 3 

+ 84 

+13 8 

1910 11 

1,93,24 

1,20 52 

3,19,76 

200 

203 

201 

+28 3 

+ 87 

+20 5 

1911 12 

2,04,90 

1,29,76 

3,34,66 

212 

208 

210 

+31 7 

+12 6 

J-23 5 

Avebaqb 

1,99,07 

1,28,14 

3,27,21 

206 

206 

206 

+30 0 

+10 7 

+22 0 


340 Compared with the average of the quinquennium, 1890-91 to 
1894-95, the growth of both exports and imports in the quinquennium, 1895-96 
to 1899-1900, was not very large The widespread famine of 1897-98 caused a 
heavy decline in the expoits in 1896-97 and 1897-98 As a result of the im- 
poverished condition of the people and a consequent decrease in their 
purchasing \power, there was a decline in the imports also in 1898-99 On 
the whole, the value of the total trade in the quinquennium exceeded that 
of the previous quinquennium by 4 per cent, the increase in the exports 
being 2 per cent and in the imports 7 per cent The increase in the value of 
both exports and imports was more than accounted for by an increase in 
the volume of the trade As regards the effect of variations in prices, there 
was an actual decrease in the declared values of 1 9 per cent in the exports 
and ot 4 3 per cent in the imports, due to a fall in prices In 1900 01, the 
export trade was dull, as a consequence of the famine which prevailed in that 
year in a considerable part of India, but the import trade developed substan- 
tially It was in 1901-02 that both the import and export trade began to 
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develop remarkably, though in the next year there was a decline of 5 5 pei 
cent in the import trade Since that year, neglecting temporarj>- fluctuations 
in the import trade and a serious decline in the export trade in 1908-09, when 
it declined 12 per cent , compared with the preceding year, as the result of 
the famine of that 3mar, there was a steady increase in both imports and 
exports until 1911-12, when the total declared values of exports and imports 
exceeded those of 1901-02 by 75 per cent and 63 per cent , respectively, the 
increase in the total trade being 71 per cent The rise has been gieatest 
during tbe last seven years, during which it has amounted to 42 per cent in 
the case of exports, imports and the total trade In the quinquennium end- 
ing with 1904-05, the corresponding increases were only 25 per cent , 21 per 
cent and 23 per cent , respectively, as compared with the previous quinquen- 
nium Apart from an increase in value due to the rise in prices, the volume 
of both export and import trade has grown immensely, and this cannot but 
be taken as a sign of gieat progress 

341 The general conclusion, which may be formed from this statement, 
showing the declared and calculated values of imports and exports, is that 
the total volume of the sea-boine trade of India has increased to a very great 
extent during the last decade, and that this increase in trade and piospeiity 
is due, in a large measure, to a rise in the price of the commodities which are 
of importance in Indian commerce 

^ more striking evidence of the material prosperity of India is 
inmry Imported aftorded by its growing consumption of imported articles, most of which were 
piobably consideied as luxuries before, but have gradually come to be recog- 
nised as necessities The following statement shows the growth of the im- 
ports of 12 such articles As before, 1890-94 has been taken as the base 
and the imports in every year are represented as percentages of the average 
imports of that period — 


Statement showing the value of the imports of certain article’! of Luxury and Convenience 

In India, excluding Burma 

[ In laldis of Rupees ] 


I ear 

Sugar and molassoe | 

Korosono oil j 

Cotton pioco goods 

4 \ 

Silk goods 

Woollen piooo goods | 

Apparol 

Roots and shoos 

S 

*-*> 

c 

c3 

2 ^ 
P40 

0 s 

C? 

s 

Soaps 

tn 

P 

*0 

0 

Galvanized iron 

shoots 

“a 

S 

0 

»o 

a 

M 

M 

0 

V 

1890 91 

3,03 

2,15 

23,01 

72 

1,34 

90 

13 

1,13 

22 

8 

30 

47 

34,20 

101 

1891 92 

2,25 

2,07 

21,71 

1,03 

1,23 

1,01 

12 

1,20 

27 

10 

35 

37 

31,77 

94 

1892 93 

2,14 

2,30 

19,79 

1,16 

1,12 

98 

11 

84 

28 

10 

28 

58 

29,73 

87 

1893 94 

2,39 

2,98 

25,83 

1,12 

1,48 

1,16 

12 

1,48 

28 

11 

41 

47 

37,82 

111 

1894 95 

2,52 

1,85 

20,35 

88 

1,29 

1,09 

12 

90 

30 

9 

47 

53 

30,39 

107 

18''5 90 

2,80 

2,07 

19,50 

1,01 

1,10 

1,10 

13 

1,10 

29 

12 

35 

72 

31 01 

91 

1890 97 

2,81 

2,09 

23,52 

92 

1,28 

1,09 

11 

70 

21 

11 

38 

81 

34,03 

102 

1897 98 

4,45 

3,38 

19,95 

71 

08 

81 

10 

87 

33 

11 

47 

57 

32,43 

95 

1898 99 

3,01 

3,01 

21,78 

79 

95 

94 

12 

GO 

30 

12 

58 

49 

33,35 

98 

1899 00 

3,03 

3,10 

23,88 

08 

1,28 

1,02 

10 

29 

20 

14 

00 

54 

34,98 

103 

1900 01 

5,10 

3,30 

23,00 

83 

1,50 

98 

15 

58 

32 

15 

69 

87 

38 09 

112 

1901 02 

5,47 

4,10 

20,74 

89 

1,48 

1,15 

15 

09 

35 

15 

50 

07 

42,40 

125 

1902 03 

4,55 

3,92 

25,03 

90 

1,02 

1,24 

18 

1,30 

30 

20 

55 

94 

40,25 

118 

1903 04 

5 40 

4,04 

25,29 

95 

149 

1,30 

20 

1,30 

38 

22 

50 

91 

42,70 

120 

1904 05 

0,33 

5,03 

30,72 

1,20 

2,15 

1,51 

20 

1,39 

39 

23 

07 

1,37 

61,25 

151 

1905 00 

7,05 

1 4,25 

33 90 

1,07 

1,09 

1,54 

25 

85 

47 

20 

72 

1,05 

53,10 

160 

1900 07 

8 09 

4,48 

32,33 

1,03 

1,23 

1,43 

21 

85 

60 

20 

1,10 

1,72 

53,23 

157 

1907 08 

1 S , u 4 

4, Ov » 

38,65 

1,32 

1,80 

1,74 

28 

1,20 

GO 

33 

1,01 

1,79 

01,71 

182 

1908 09 

10,17 

5,3 i ) 

28,73 

1 25 

1,88 

,1,58 

20 

1,07 

02 

31 

77 

1,73 

G 4,'>3 

100 

1909 10 

10,03 

5,23 

30,80 

1,33 

1 43 

1,00 

20 

1,07 

GO 

35 

84 

2,13 

57,08 

108 

1910 11 

12,21 

5 77 

35,20 

1 82 

2,23 

2.18 

34 

2,20 

09 

41 

1,02 

2,20 

00,33 

195 

1911 12 

9,52 

0 34 

38 43 

1 00 

2 50 

2,40 

42 

f 

1,03 

73 

49 

1,00 

2,72 

07,84 

200 


343 The consumption of most of the articles included in the statement 
is not confined to the ell-to-do classes, but is also quite common now 
among tbe masses The in'uease in the consumption of these articles is 
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characteristic and interesting, and illustrates the remarkable increase in the 
purchasing power of the people, as a whole No moie conclusive evidence of a 
highei standard of living among the masses can be obtained than that 
a&oided by the growth of the imports of sugar, kerosene oil, apparel, boots 
and shoes, galvanised non sheets, copper and yellow metal, matches, soaps, 
and betelnuts 

344 A measuie of the progiess of India can also be obtained from the crowth of Indian 
growth of its revenue undei some of the most important heads, namely. Land 
Revenue, Salt, Stamps, Excise, Customs, Assessed Taxes and Registration 
The following statement shows the levenue collected undei these heads yearly 
from 1890-91 to 1911-12 — 


Statement showing the growth of the Eeienue of the Government of India {excluding Burma) 

under certain imforlanl heads 


[In lakhs of rupees ] 


— 

Lund 

Ilo\cnuc 

Stilt 

Stimps 

Lxcisc 

Customs 

Assessed 

Taxes 

Registra- 

tion 

1890 91 

21,80 

8,36 

3,94 

4,53 

1,00 

1,55 

36 

1891-92 

21,70 

8,18 

4,13 

4,09 

1,01 

1,58 

40 

1892-93 

22,51 

8,49 

4,29 

4.77 

1,02 

1,61 

42 

1893 94 

23,18 

8,06 

4,35 

4,99 

1,16 

1,66 

41 

1894-Oj 

22,73 

8,55 

4,46 

5,15 

3,06 

1,72 

41 

1895 96 

23,43 

8,71 

1,56 

5,34 

4,09 

1,75 

42 

1896 97 

21,32 

8 28 

4,61 

5,19 

3,72 

1,79 

45 

1897-98 

22,78 

8,44 

4,07 

5,07 

3,87 

1,79 

48 

1898 99 

24,41 

8,94 

4,62 

5,28 

3,80 

1,82 

43 

1899 00 

22,57 

8,02 

4,70 

5,30 

3,84 

1,84 

42 

1900 01 

22,77 

8,82 

4,81 

5,37 

4,14 

1,87 

46 

1901 02 

23,81 

8,76 

4,94 

5,57 

4,77 

1,93 

46 

1902 03 

2-1,00 

9,09 

4,95 

6,06 

4,67 

1,98 

46 

1903 01 

25,03 

7,72 

5,08 

6,72 

4,63 

1,69 

47 

1904 05 

24,43 

7,87 

5,28 

7,30 

5,08 

1,76 

49 

1905 06 

24,14 

6,39 

5,52 

7,70 

5,23 

1,83 

52 

1906 07 

25,83 1 

6,37 

5,65 

8,08 

5,29 

1,98 

55 

1907-08 

24,20 

4,82 

5,99 

8,54 

6,15 

2,08 

60 

1908 09 

25,54 1 

4,73 

6,14 

8,81 

6,01 

2,15 

63 

1909-10 

27,80 I 

4,77 

0 46 

9,01 

0,10 

2,15 1 

63 

1910-11 

27,27 

4,55 

0,83 

9,83 

8,27 

2,20 

62 

1911-12 

26,97 1 

1 

4,87 

0,80 

10,68 

1 

8,01 

2,29 

65 


345 The average annual Land Revenue collections in the last five yeais Growth of Lana 
show an increase of Rs 3,98,00 000 oi 18 p^er cent over the standard period Korenne. 

This increase in Land Revenue has been due paitly to the increase m prices 
and partly to an increase in the area undei cultivation It will be shown in 
dealing with the question of the division of the profits of cultivation between 
the landlord and the cultivator that the share of the increased profits taken 
by Government as the supreme landlord, as shown in the foregoing table, is 
a comparatively small part of the total increase which has accrued from tue 
rise of prices In the greater part of Bengal and in portions of Madras, 

'Assam and the United Provinces, Land Revenue is fixed in perpetuity In 
other parts, the assessments are periodical In Madras, Bombay and the 
United Provinces, the ordinary term of settlements is thirty years, and in the 
Punjab and the Central Provinces, twenty years Duiing the term of settle- 
ment, the whole of the benefit accruing from a rise of prices goes to the people 
If, then, the Government share of the profits of cultivation has, as indicated 
by the growth of their Land Revenue collections, increased by Rs 3 98,00,000, 
by how much more has the share of the people increased i 
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consumption ol 
Soil 


Grorrlh of Stamp 
Revenue 


Grovith of Eieisc 
revenue 


346 Salt Eevenue was Es 8,36,00,000 in 1890-91, but fell to 
Es 4,87,00,000 in 1911-12, owing to successive reductions in the rate 
of duty made in 1903, 1905 and 1907, the details of which have been already 
giien on page 37 The total quantity of salt consumed per head of the 
population in every succeeding quinquennium, as shown in the statement given 
below, is, therefore, a better index of the material condition of the people than 
the amount of the duty lealised These figures show that, compared with the 
standard period, the consumption per head of population increased by 5 per 
cent in the quinquennium ending with 1904, by 20 per cent in that ending 
with 1909, and that the present level is 26 per cent higher 


Statement showing the Annual Consumption of Salt per head in British India {excluding Burma) 

during the years 1890 — 1911 


Year 

Quantity 
(In decimals of 
a maand ) 

Year 

Quantity 
(In decimals of 
a mound ) 

V 

1890 

1499 

1900 

1587 

1891 

1557 

1901 

1560 

1892 

1576 

1902 

1588 

1893 

1510 

1903 . 

1638 

1894 

1556 

1904 

1687 

Avervge 

1540 

A\ epage 

1612 

1895 

1551 

1905 

1744 

1896 

1521 

1906 

1820 

1897 

1536 

1907 

1885 

1898 

1557 

1908 

1906 

1899 

1553 

1909 

1 

1887 



A\ erage 

1848 



1910 . 

1881 



1911 

•1983 

Average 

1554 

Average 

1932 


Note — TUo total quantity of salt sold m a year andvrhich paid full duty, as shown m tho “ Statistics of British 
Indir,” Part rV (6) has been taken to bo tho total quantitj consumed in the jear, and from tho census figures 
of 1891, 1901 and 1911, the population figures for tho other years have been arrived at by interpolation 


347 Stamp Eevenue has inereased from Es 3,94,00,000 in 1890-91 to 
Es 6,86,00,000 in 1911-12 The largest share of the revenue undei this head 
IS contributed by judicial stamps, which may be regarded as a payment for 
services rendered by costly judicial establishments maintained by Govern- 
ment, rather than as a tax in the proper sense of the word Still it is a sign 
of prosperity of the people who indulge in the luxury of litigation The 
levenue from non-judicial stamps has also been increasing, which is a fair 
indication of the gro-wth of business in the country It may be noted that 
in jeais of famine the revenue from couit-fee stamps tends to fall because 
of the necessary self-denial in the pursuit of the luxury of litigation, while the 
leienue from non-judicial stamps increases owing to an increase of the neces- 
sity of bori owing to tide over the period of distress 

348 Excise Eevenue has increased from Es 4,53,00,000 in 1900-01 to 
Es 10,68,00,000 in 1911-12 The revenue is derived from intoxicating 
liquors and diugs and is levied in the form of duty on manufacture and of fees 
from licenses It should, however, be noted that the grovrth of Excise 
Re\ enue is not so much due to an increase in the habit of drinking or in the 
u'le of intoxicating drugs, as to heavier taxation, the suppression of illicit 
traffic and the growth of population The Government of India have 
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repeatedly pointed out that the available information tends strongly to nega- 
tive the presumption in some quarters that the growth of Excise Revenue is 
an indication of a development of the drinking habit The policy con- 
sistently pursued has been unmistakably that “ the growth of Excise 
Revenue is to be regarded as satisfactory only when it results from the sub- 
stitution of licit for illicit manufacture and sale and not from a general 
increase of consumption There has been no increase in the use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors and drugs, but still there has been an increase in the revenue, 

Government restricting as fai as possible the drinking habit by increase 
of taxation and other preventive measures The conclusion that can be 
safely drawn from the gioiidh of Excise Revenue is that there has been an 
increase in the purchasing powei of the classes that consume intoxicating 
liquors and drugs, especially during the last decade 

34:9 Customs Revenue should, it is obvious, rise with the growing of Customs 
trade of the country and fluctuate according to the tiade conditions of the 
year In 1890-91, the total Customs Revenue was Rs 1,00,00,000 In March 
1891, the general import duties were imposed and cotton goods were included 
in the dutiable list in December of the same j'ear The duty on cotton cloth 
was, however, lowered from 5 to 3\ pei cent in February 1806, cotton twist 
and yarn being at the same time wholly exempted By 1891-95, therefore 
Customs Revenue rose to Rs 3,06,00,000, and since then gradually to 
Rs 8,01,00,000 in 1911-12, a pait of the increase since 1910-11 being due to 
incieased duties on silver, tobacco and petroleum 

350 The Assessed Taxes (Income Tax) have increased from Rs 1,5^,00,000 crowfu of receipts 
in 1890-91 to Rs 2,29,00,000 in 1911-12, notwithstanding the exemption from “ 

the tax of incomes under Rs 1,000 by Act XI of 1903 and the abolition by 
Act VI of 1902 of the Pandhaii cess, a special income tax in the Central 
Provinces levied on incomes below Rs 500 The receipts from income tax 
are obtained entirely from non-agricultural incomes and the growth of the 
revenue from this tax is an index of the prosperity of the classes who earn 
such incomes 


351 The Registration Reienue amounted to Rs 36,00,000 in 1890-91 and Crowtii of 
to Rs 65,00,000 in 1911-12 This revenue is derived fiom the registration of Revenue 
instruments of sale and mortgage of property, and of contracts Though the 
revenue is comparatively small in amount, its grovdh is also an unmistak- 
able sign of progres? 

352 The growth of Post Office business, as indicated in the following Growth of Post 
statement, is another remarkable sign of the material piogress of India, as a 

ivhole During the period under enquiry, the numbei of post offices has 
increased by 100 per cent , the number of post-cards by over 320 per cent , 
the number of letters by 136 per cent , the number of packets by 409 per cent , 
newspapers by 111 per cent , and parcels by 457 per cent The number of 
money orders has grown from 7,435,000 to 27,243,000, or by 266 per cent , 
while the value has risen from Rs 16,44,00,000 to the enormous sum of 
Rs 48,71,00,000, or by 196 per cent The number of Savings Bank accounts 
has increased from 409,000 to 1,501,000, and the deposits from Rs 6,35,00,000 
to Rs 18,90,00,000, notwithstanding a reduction in the rate of interest 
allowed on Savings Bank deposits and certain restrictions imposed on the 


total amount to be deposited each year 

• Tlioy have been mostly withdrawn since i , j 

in a single account and on the total 
balance of each account to be allowed to carry interest These are unmistak- 
able signs of the material progress of the country Similar evidence is also 
afforded by the growth of telegraph business in India, the number of paid 
messages having risen from 3,407,000 in 1890-91 to 14,720,000 in 1911-12 
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Statement showing the groivth of Post Office hustness %n Indxa 




Xdmbzb 

or POSTAB AKTICLES C VIIMED 
(l> THO^JSA^DS) 

do>.E\ OiuJBns 

SAVI^QS B\MvS 

NumFor of Post offices 

Post cards 

Letters 

Packets 

to 

a 

a 

tC 

p 

Parcels 

Number (m thousands) 

Value (m lakhs of 
rupees) 

Number of accounts 
on tho hst day of 
tho year 

Deposits (m lalchs of 
rupees) 

to 

C 

» 

§ s 
s a 

■a S' 
5 2 
^ O 

Closing balance (in 
lakhs of rupees) 

IbOO 91 

9,419 

101,062 

179,678 

10,375 

24,935 

1,902 

7,435 

10,44 


2,68 

2 42 

0 35 

1801 92 

9,763 

112,748 

187,871 

10,711 


2,109 

7 998 

17,36 

463 

3,00 

2,53 

7,08 

1892 93 

10,138 

119,803 

191,212 

12,149 

20 638 

2,170 

8,403 

18,15 

521 


2,79 

7,82 

1893 94 

10,387 

131,218 

195,644 

14,703 

26,364 

2,339 

8,994 

19,40 

674 

3,33 

3,18 

8,27 

1894 95 

10,714 

143,107 

204,043 

10 248 

28,145 

2,602 

9,677 

20,58 

612 

3,26 

3,35 

8,40 

1895 90 

11,061 

153,568 

210,600 

18,197 

28,929 

2 577 

10,342 

21,88 

654 

3,67 

3,29 

9,04 

1890 97 

11,431 

160,803 

220,147 

19,341 

29 778 

2,709 

11,284 

23,42 

713 

4,51 

4 22 

9,64 

1897 98 

11,742 

179,371 

229,426 

21,364 

31,891 

2,906 

12 019 

25,83 

730 

3,24 

3,85 

9,29 

1898 99 

11,980 

189,462 

229 672 

25,039 

32,123 

2,516 

12 128 

26,20 

756 

3,31 

3,44 

9,43 

1899 00 

12,397 

206,403 

242,400 

20,774 


2,604 

12,952 

27,55 

786 

3,48 

3,54 

9,05 


12,970 

218,351 

250,858 


32,091 

2 679 

13,421 

28,45 

817 

3,02 

3,51 

10,04 

1901 02 

13,845 

230,368 

259,324 

29,712 


2 991 

14,107 

29,25 

867 

4 16 

3,83 

10,68 


14,730 

263 758 

260,800 

32,709 

32,558 

3,472 

15 869 

30,30 

922 

4,35 

3,93 

11,42 

1903 04 

15,403 

272 523 

280,823 

34,352 

34 203 

3,942 

17,066 

32,11 

988 

4,06 

4,10 

12,33 

1904 05 

16,033 

299,486 

298,221 

39,593 

37,078 

4 541 

18,301 

33,92 


5,17 

4,48 

13,41 

1905 06 

10,775 

324,260 

320,866 



4 955 

20,296 

Es a 

1,116 

6,11 

4,92 

13,99 

1900 07 

17,180 

346,106 

338,541 

46,522 


5 282 

21,021 

Eaia 

iSEa 

5,49 

6,13 

14,77 

1907 08 

17,777 

362 647 

300,973 

48,941 

48,294 

5,884 

22,847 

Elsa 

1,263 

5,62 

5 53 

15,18 


18,399 

383,746 

384,170 

51,084 


6,141 

23,878 

42,78 

1,319 

5,23 

6,61 

15,23 


18,042 

403,597 

405,711 


51,396 

6 412 

24,009 

43,57 

1,379 


5,37 

16,87 

1910 11 

18,813 

418,438 

413,678 

56,918 

49,252 

6 862 

25,634 



■tia] 

5,45 

16,92 

1911 12 

18,801 

424,091 

424,727 

52,705* 

62,G12 

1 

10 598* 

27,243 

48,71 

1,601 

1 8,28 

6 81 

18,90 


Statement showing the growth of Telegrafh business in India 



Ntjmbeb of 

MILES 

Mumber 

of 

Signal 

Offices 

NmUBER OF FAID MBS 

SAOES (nf THOUSANDS) 

Value op Messaoes (in 

LAKHS OF nUTEES) 

1 

Line 

Wire 

and 

cable 

Inland 

Foreign 

Total, 

Inland 



1890 91 

37,070 

113,703 

949 

2,917 

490 

3,407 

35 

1 

17 

52 

1891 92 

38,625 


1,001 

3,289 

520 

3,809 

42 

15 

57 

1892 93 


120,526 

1,100 

3,441 

640 

3,981 

41 

17 

58 

1893 94 

42,707 


1,224 

3,630 

555 

4,185 

42 

19 

01 

1894 95 

44 648 

138,620 

1,362 

3,817 

574 

4,391 

44 

\ 21 

05 

1895 96 

40,374 

143,188 

1,461 

4,095 

642 

4,737 

47 

24 

71 

1890 97 

48,684 


1,663 

4,387 

691 

6,078 

48 

22 

- 70 

1897 98 

50,305 

155,088 

1,634 

4,908 

746 

6 713 

09 

22 

91 

1898 99 

61,768 

160,925 

1,719 

4,690 

753 

6,449 

61 

20 

71 

1899 00 

62,909 

171,049 

1,851 

6,403 

834 

6,237 

61 

22 

83 

1900 01 



1,939 

5,549 

900 

0,449 

6’r 

20 

93 

1901 02 

55,827 

190,887 

2,006 

6,607 

909 

6,476 

62 

25 

87 

1902 03 

50,830 

200,533 

2,051 

5,841 

901 

6,742 

05 

21 

86 

1903-04 

59 092 

212 330 

2,127 

6,394 

913 

7,307 

64 

21 

85 

1904 05 

01,084 

227,749 

2,189 

8,083 


9,098 

64 

24 

88 

1905 00 

64 730 

243,840 

2,309 

9,354 


10,401 

09 

23 

92 

1900 07 

07,537 

269,948 

2 438 

10 109 


11,385 

73 

22 

95 

1907 08 

08 910 

271 944 

2544 

11,500 

■igli 

12,750 

77 

23 

100 

1908 09 

70,005 

' 280,595 

2 658 

11,838 


13,007 

77 

20 

97 

1909 10 

72 740 

287 200 

2 762 

10,798 


12 085 

04 

22 

{ 86 

1010 11 

1 74 828 

1292 001 

2 850 

11 073 


13,090 

08 

25 

1 93 

1911 12 

70 578 

299,343 

1 

2,958 

13 185 

■ 

14,720 

■ 

27 

i 1,04 

I 
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353 Equally interesting are the figures contained in the table given on Dcrdopment oi 
jiage 79 showing the development of railway ti affic in India The total number 

of passengers has between 1890 and 1911 increased fiom 114,000,000 to 

390.000. 000, or an increase of 242 per cent , while the passenger mileage, ^ e , 
bhe total mileage travelled, has increased from 4,787,000,000 miles to 

14.373.000. 000 miles, oi an increase of 200 per cent The average distance 
diiavelled over by each passenger has fallen from 41 96 miles to 36 87 miles, 
showing a tendency on the part of the people to travel even short distances by 
rail instead of on foot, an unmistakable sign of an improvement in their 
general financial position No less striking evidence of progress is given by 
the quantity of goods earned by rail and their ton-mileage The total quan- 
tity of goods carried rose from 23,000,000 tons in 1890 to 71,000 000 in 1911 
and the ton-mileage from 3,509,000,000 tons per mile to 13,358,000,000 tons, 
while the average distance carried has increased from 155 miles to 187 miles 
showing the gradual linlcing up of marts in India more and more distant 
from each other 

354 The following statement shows the giowth of life insurance in India, <.rowtu oi uie 
as indicated by the transactions of 17 life insurance companies Most of the 
companies in India were requested to furnish statistics, but only a few have 

supplied them The remarkable development of life insurance business in 
India shown by the table well illustrates that the people of India have 
appreciated, within the comparatively small period under enquiry, the neces- 
sity of providing for the future This also cannot but be taken as a sign 
of material prosperity of the country 


Statement showing the number and amount of policies issued by 17 Insurance Companies 


in India during 1890- 

-1912 




Notibee op Poucies 

AilOENT OP POUOIES 

Years 



1 



Total 

Index number 

Total 

Index number 

1 

1890 

316 

72 

11,59,750 

74 

1891 

296 

67 

12,37,700 

80 

1892 

464 

105 

16,80,600 

108 

1893 

543 

124 

15,65,700 

101 

1894 

580 

132 

21,24,450 

137 

1895 

684 

156 

22,25,230 

143 

1896 

617 

140 

16,94,915 

109 

1897 

924 

210 

23,60,110 

152 

1898 

2,667 

607 

59,66,010 

384 

1899 

2,063 

469 

45,91,845 

296 

1900 

2,242 

510 

51,99,937 

335 

1901 

2,363 

538 

47,01,755 

303 

1902 

3,173 

722 

64,21,605 

' 413 

1903 

4,240 

965 

81,41,244 

524 

1904 

4,763 

1,083 

89,23,649 

574 

1905 

4,783 

1,088 

87,05,893 

560 

1906 

5,394 

1,227 

97,61,317 

628 

1907 

■8,569 

1,949 

1,40,83,359 

906 

1908 

i 10,568 

2,404 

1,78,29,400 

1,148 

1909 

12,696 

2,888 

2,23,95,980 

1,442 

1910 

18,606 

4,232 

2,83,03,106 

1,822 

1911 

18,468 

4,199 

2,84,15,784 

1,829 

1912 

1 

14,723 

3,349 

2,62,79,307 

1,691 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

Effects of the Rise of Prices 

Effect on Different Sections of the Community 

355 In estimating the effect of the rise in prices on the difieient sections 
of the community, it is necessary to ascertain the numerical strength of the 
different sections and to see whether alterations, in lecent years, in the distri- 
bution of the population among the diffeient occupations afford any indica- 
tion of the relative prosperity of those following any jiaTticular occupation 
Such prosperity would attract people fiom other less lucrative occupations 
and would cause an increase in the numbei following the more lucrative 
ones The statistics of occupation, when used in conjunction with statistics 
of production and of wages, aie also a useful index of the prosperity or the 
reverse of the various classes of the population But it has already been 
pointed out that owing to a radical change in the method of the classification 
of occupations adopted in the last census, as compared with the previous 
censuses, no comparison can be made with the figures of the census of 1891 
A comparison has, however, been attempted between the figures of 1901 and 
1911, but here also the discrepancies are vevy consider able and allowances have 
to be made because the sources of erior are great They have been described 
in detail in Appendix K The chief, causes of the discrepancies are (1) In 
1901, a veiy large number of persons weie insufficiently described and were 
classed under the head “ Labourers and workmen otherwise unspecified,” 
on the present occasion, owing to greater eaie shown by the enumerators, the 
number under that class has been considerably reduced (2) In 1901, persons 
who sublet some oi all of their lands to tenants were returned as rent-receivers, 
whereas in 1911 they have been classified as ordinary cultivators (3) In 
determining the chief means of support in the case of dual or mixed occu- 
pations, dilierent methods have been followed in the two censuses (4) Public 
servants were shown under one class in the census of 1901, whereas in the 
census of 1911 they have been distributed under difierent classes according to 
the nature of the work on which thej'’ are employed, and (5) greatei care has 
been taken in the census of 1911 to distinguish between makers and sellers 

356 The following statement shows the classification by occupation of the -- 
total population of India, according to the censuses of 1901 and 1911 — 


Disti ibutzon of -pofulation by selected occupations — 1901 and 1911 

[ Omitting 000 ] 


Occupations 

Total ^op^LATlo^ 
SOPTOETED m IldIa 

PERCENT \CE CLASSES 

A^D SUB CLASSES 

1901 

1911 

1901 

1911 

A — ^PIlODDCTIO^ OF PAW MATERIALS 

152,107 

170,599 

691 

73 8 

I — Exploitation of the surfafo of the earth 

151,906 

170,161 

69 0 

73 6 

1 Pasture and agnculture 

150,859 1 

168,722 


t 

Income from rent of agncultural land 

34,427 

' 17,947 


b 

Ordinary cultnators 

i 87,271 

114,20b 



Farm sen ants and field labourers 

' 24,108 

30,725 



Growers of special products 

1,366 

1,386 



Baising of farm stock 

2,578 

3 327 



Agents, etc 

1,109 

1,131 



2 Fishing and hunting 

1,047 

1,439 



Fishine 

1,012 

1,406 


1 

Hunting 

35 

33 


• 

II — Extraction of imncrals 

201 

398 

1 

2 
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Distribution of 'pofulation by selected occupations — 1901 and 1911 — contd 


[ Omitting 000.] 


\ 

Occupations 

TorAL POPTOATIOX SUP 
POITED IS ISDIA 

Pebcemage by classes 

AND SUB CLASSES 

1901 

1911 

1901 

1911 

B — Transformation and employment of 





RAW MATERIALS 

42,369 

41,878 

19 2 

18 7 

III — ^Industry ' 

26,009 

25,883 

118 1 

112 

Textiles 

6,512 

6,037 

1 


Cotton 

5,486 

4,791 



Others 

1,026 

1,246 



Hides of skins and hard materials from the 





ammal kingdom 

679 

468 



Wood 

2,328 

2,690 



Metals 

1,468 

1,337 



Ceramies 

1,531 

1,613 



Chermcal products properly so-called and 





analogous 

1,051 

b.4 



Food industries 

2,801 

2,843 



Industries of dress and toilet 

5,486 

6,510 



Building industries 

1,307 

1,699 



Industries of luxury and those pertaining 





to hterature and the arts or sciences 

1,451 

1,605 


A. 

Other mdustries 

1,395 

1,207 



lY — ^Transport 

3,129 

3,875 

14 

17 

By water 

627 

748 



„ road 

1,838 

2,088 



„ rail 

542 

877 



Other transport 

122 

162 


1 

V — Trade 

13,231 

12,120 

60 

52 

Banks estabhshment of credit, exchange 





and insurance 

<=05 

780 


i 

Trade in textiles 

800 

818 



Other trade in food stufis 

8,100 

6,870 



Others 

3,526 

3,652 



C — ^Public administration and liber.\l arts 

6,959 

6,715 

32 

1 29 

VI — Puhhc force 

1,397 

1,442 

6 

6 

VII — ^Pubhc administration 

1,674 

1,379 

7 

* C 

VIIT — ^Professions and hberal arts 

3,455 

3,598 

1 5 

16 

IX — Others 

433 

296 

4 

1 

D — Miscellaneous 

18,604 

11,836 

85 

52 

X — ^Domestic service 

3,343 

3,304 

1 5 

15 

XI — Unproductive 

3,069 

2,345 

14 

10 

XII — Others 

12 K)2 

6,187 

56 

27 

Grand Total 

220,039 

230,988 

100 

100 


357 Under the first head, “ Exploitation of the surface of the earth,” the Land owncta and 
main occupations are those of rent-receivers and ordinary cultivators The 
number of rent-receivers according to the census of 1911 is 52 per cent of 
the number in the previous census, the diffeience being 16,480,000 This 
large decrease is obviously due to a change in the system of classification v 
On the other hand, the number of ordinary cultivators according to the census 
of 1911 IS 26,935,000 more than the number according to the previous census 
If the two heads are combined, the total number according to the census 
of 1911 would be 10,455,000 more than that of the previous census, or an 
increase of 8 6 per cent Even the combined totals of the two classes show 
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differences in some circles, whicli thiow doubt on the correctness of the 
classification at either of the two censuses Thus in Sind, the total of the two 
classes has risen from 622,000 to 1,885,000, which gives an increase of 
1,263,000 This is undoubted^ the result of an error in classification The 
number of farm-servants and field-labouieis as well as general labourers, on 
the other hand, is shown to have decreased from 1,447,000 to 271,000, showing 
a deciease of 1,176,000 It is quite possible that a number of labourers have, 
in consequence of an impioiement in their material position, become cultivat- 
ors and succeeded in bringing extensive tiacts of new lands under cultivation 
due to an extension of irrigation works, but it is haidlv possible that 
the increase could be so large On the other hand, laige decreases aie 
shown in the Punjab East and Chota Nagpur circles in the number of agricul- 
turists, while large increases are shown in the number of labourers On the 
whole, though no very great reliance can be placed on the classification of 
the population by occupation in the census returns, theie is no doubt that the 
number of agriculturists have incieased more in proportion than either the 
total population or the total number of labourers The increase in the num- 
ber of agricultui ists may be taken as indicating that the profits of agiiculture 
weie such as to attract woikers from other occupations to agriculture This 
would appear to have been the case, especially in Assam, Bengal Northern 
and Eastern, Agia Provinces East, Agra Provinces North and West includ- 
ing Oudh, Punjab West, Berar, Central Provinces, Madras North-East and 
Madras North In some of the ciicles, notably in Agra Provinces East and 
Agra Provinces North and West including Oudh, the total population has 
decreased in consequence of the ravages of plague and malaria, but notwith- 
standing this decrease there has been a ’large increase in the number of agri- 
cultui ists 

and 358 Under “ Faim-servants and Field-labouieis,” the table shows an 
increase in 1911 of 6,617,000, or 27 4 per cent This also is, undoubtedly, 
a result of misclassification In the census of 1901, a considerable number of 
labourers was in the absence of accurate information classified under a special 
head, “ General labourers,” but as already mentioned, in the last census, they 
have been distributed undei vaiious heads accoiding to the nature of their 
work, and only those, who are employed on work of a miscellaneous kind, or 
for whom accuiate information was not available, have been shoivn under the 
special head, “ Others,” under “ Miscellaneous ” Under this sub-head, 
the decrease of 6,005,000 is thus due to a change in the system of 
classification It is necessary, therefore, to combine the two heads — “ Earm- 
servants and Field-labourers ” and “ Others ” under “ Miscellaneous ” The 
two heads together show an increase of 612,000, or 1 7 per cent The real 
excess is undoubted^ moie, because a part of those who were in the previous 
census classified under the special head, “ General labourers, ’ have, as explained 
above, noAv been classified under heads other than the two proposed to be com- 
bined, and in Sind there is a large decrease due presumably to errors,in classifi- 
cation But, on the whole, the number of labourers has increased in a much 
smallei pioportion than the number of agriculturists The decrease is 
specially noticeable in Agia Provinces East, Agra Provinces North and West, 
Sind and Berar A part of the decrease in the first two circles might be due 
to the ha-v oc caused by plague and malaria among the labouring classes, but 
these scourges can hardly account for the whole of the decrease It seems 
that in the circles mentioned eithei the mateiial position of labourers has 
\mpio\ed so substantially as to enable many of them to take recourse to agri- 
culture nr that a large proportion of the people hitherto earning their liveli- 
hood as laboureis ha%e now taken recourse to industrial pursuits 
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359 To sum up, both agiiculturists and labourers, more especially the Growth oi 
former, have increased more than the other classes, and this is not surprising, 

in view of the increased profits of agriculture and a large increase in the 
wages of agiicultural labourers 

360 It IS to be regretted that cash rents for the Punjab non-occupancy industry, Trangport, 
and class V (Trade) are instructive as indicative of the changes in the indus- 

trial organisation of India It is more coriect to group these classes than to 
keep them apart in view of the liability to errors of classification, especially in 
the census of 1901 An examination of the groups which make up class III 
and the gioups which make up class V will show the difficulty of classifica- 
tion and the liability to errors on the part of those filling in the census forms 
“ Textiles ” is a group of class III, while “ Trade in textiles ” is a group 
of class V In 15 out of the 24 circles, there has been an increase under classes 
III, IV, and V The circles in which decreases are found are Madras, 

Bengal Northern and Eastern, Bihar, Agra Provinces East, Agra Provinces 
North and West including Oudh, Punjab East, Konkan, Deccan and Central 
Provinces In Bengal Northern and Eastern the decrease is 83,000 
The high profits of jute and cotton cultivation have attracted workers from 
classes III, IV, and V to agiiculture, and handloom weavers have decreased in 
most of the ciicles owing to the unprofitableness and impossibility of competi- 
tion with the more highly organised miU industries On the other hand, there 
has been a striking increase in the numbei employed in the jute industry in 
Bengal Southern and Western , in the number engaged in tiade m the ports of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Kaiachi and in Madras South and Punjab West, in the 
mill industiies in Calcutta and Bombay and in the number of people employed 
on the construction of railways in many circles The number of toddy-drawers 
in Madras West has also incieased by 30,000 The number engaged in hides 
and skins shows a deciease, which is not, it is believed, entirely real in vie *7 
of the fact that the census of 1901 was taken in post-famine, if not in famine, 
times when the number of cattle slaughtered was unusually great It has 
been noticed elsewhere that there has been a large increase in the export 
of raw hides and skins, which are allowed to be imported into some countries 
free of duty, while a heavy duty is realised on the imports of tanned hides 
and dressed skins This, coupled with an increasing import of European- 
made shoes and other leather articles, has evidently led to a large decline in 
the leather industry in India There is also a deciease in the number of 
rice grindeis and buskers and workers in metals and chemicals in. consequence 
of the introduction of rice mills worked by machinery and the importation of 
larger quantities of metal manufactures and chemicals from foreign countries 
In, class IV (Transport), there has been a decided increase, a part of which is 
due to public servants employed on Railways and the Post and Telegraphs 
naving been classified under this head, uhile in 1901 they were classified under 
“ Public administration ” In the Bombay Presidency, especially in the 
cities of Bombay and Karachi, industrial development has increased steadily 
In Deccan and Konkan, no increase is apparent In Deccan, the 
number of those engaged under “ Eish,” “ Hay ” and “ Fodder ” has increased 
The decrease in Deccan and in Konkan may be due to the increased 
profits of agriculture having attracted workers to this occupation In Bundel- 
khand alone, of the circles in the United Provinces, there is an increase In 
the Punjab East there is a decrease between the census of 1901 and 1911 in 
the number of those engaged in Industiy, Trade and Transport In this 
circle, however, the total population has decreased, although class I (Agri- 
culture) has increased An explanation of the decrease lies in the prevalenca 
of plague and malaria and also in the attraction which agriculture presents 
voi. T y 
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in these days of high prices In Berar, there is an increase in Industry, Trade 
and Transport from 437,000 to 463,000 As already noted, this increase 
has not spread to the Central Provinces, the returns of which show a decrease 
from 1,919,000 to 1,860,000 The higher profits of agriculture rather than 
errors in classification would explain the decrease in this circle 

361 Taking India as a whole, although there has been an increase in 
industrial prosperitj* and development in the period between the censuses of 
1901 and 1911, competition with imported articles and the products of fac- 
tories, organised on the latest methods and worked by machinery, have ruined 
man)’^ of the handicrafts, especially the handloom industry and compelled 
people to leave their ancestral vocations for other means of livelihood, notably 
agriculture It is not, therefore, surprising that there should be an actual 
decrease in the number of men depending upon industrial emplo^mient 

Orowthoipopniaiion 362 The following statement shows the growth of population in cities 
In dtics nna towns towns With a population varying from 5,000 to 100,000 and over 

It would be seen that during the decade ending 1901 there was a large exodus 
from rural areas into towns where wage-earners obtain better remuneration 
for their labour In the last decade also, the exodus continued, but on a much 
smaller scale This is not surprising in view of the large increase which has 
taken place in wages in rural areas during the period Towns do not 
now possess the same attractions for wage-earneis that they did before 

Urban Population in India 


Total population index numbers 


1 

1 

I 

1 1891 

1901 

1 1911 

1 

1891 

1901 

1911 

Total population of 
towns ha\ing a popu- 
lation of 100,000 and 
o\ er 

6,250,765 

6,704,196 

7,164,433 ’ 

( 

100 

1 

107 

115 

Total population of 
towns having a popu- 
lation of 60,000 — 

100,000 

2,629,974 

i 

2,861,118 

2,921,630 

i 100 

1 , 

i 

1 

109 

111 

Total population of 
towns having a po- 
pulation of 20,000 — 1 
50,000 1 

5,099,770 

i 

5,473,989 

5,545,820 

1 100 

1 

107 

{ 

109 

Total population of 
towns having a po- 
pulation of 10,000 — 
20,000 

5,410,063 

5,975,180 

j 

6,163,954 
« ' 

! 

100 

110 

114 

Total population of 
towns ha\ing a po- 
pulation of 5,000 — 
10,000 

5,762,985 

5,993,471 

5,944,503 

1 

100 

1 

1 

104 

103 

Total 

25,153,557 

27,007,954 

1 

27,740,340 

100 

107 

111 


Face! on 363 In dealing with the effect of the rise of prices on the different sections 

asricnituruts q£ community, we should consider the nature of the income and expenditure 
of each section, with a view to see how far they are capable of adjusting them- 
selves to the altered value of money Agriculturists form by far the majority 
of the population in India and their income consisting mainly of the sale- 
proceeds of their produce has increased with the rise of prices A vast num- 
bei of them, however, earn their livelihood for a part of the year, when their 
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fields do not require their services, by working as day-labourers or as mill- 
bands or on railway construction Tbeir wages in these occupations have also , 
increased, as ivill be shown latei on, more rapidly than prices The income of 
agiiculturists has, therefoie, risen as fast as, if not faster than, prices Their 
expenditure, on the other hand, consists of the cost of cultivating their lands, 
the rents payable by them and the cost of their living The cost of their cul- 
tivation IS limited The vast majoiity of them work on their fields them- 
selves and employ hired labour only occasionally Unless famine denude 
them of all their lesouices, they use their own seeds and then own cattle and 
manure Irrigation also, except when they have to pay canal water rates or 
excavate new wells, costs but little The actual cash outlay on cultivation is 
not, therefore, a heavy drain on their resources, except when new cattle has to 
b? purchased or new wells have to be excavated As legaids their cost of 
living, notwithstanding an immense improvement in then standard of living, 
their wants are very limited Foodgrains, which form the main item of 
their family budget, are generally the produce of their own lands The only 
items of expenditure which press heavilj'- on them are the rents to be paid 
and the expenditure on mariiages and other social ceremonies The ques- 
tion of rents is dealt with in detail latei on, the general conclusion being that, 
with the restrictions imposed by Government on the powers of landlords for 
enhancing rents, they have not, on the whole, increased faster than the prices 
of agricultural pioduce, though cases of rack-renting are not altogether un- 
known The only adverse circumstances which they are unable to control are 
the periodic.al recurience of calamities of the seasons, more especially in areas 
with a precarious rainfall, and their traditional extravagance on occasions of 
mariiage and othei social ceremonies It is only natural, then, that they 
should be thriving in tracts which are more or less immune from the vicissi- 
tudes of the seasons, while m areas where during the last 15 years the seasons 
have been more unfavourable than usual they should have fared badly They 
have prospered most in tracts where the increasing profits of the cultivation 
of ]ute and cotton have tempted them to extend their cultivation of these 
crops, or where extension of irrigation has enabled them to convert drearv 
sands and jungles into smiling fields of wheat It is in these areas that the 
profits of agriculture have inci eased more and more with the rise in prices 
and have attracted people from other occupations to agriculture 

364 The question as to how far the rise of prices has affected rents, i a , The enett oi the rwe 
the distribution of the profits of cultivation between landlords and tenants, is the^*Bc^o”ortt^ 
of exceptional interest, although of great difficulty The compilation of rent s<“<is«es 
statistics has been described in Appendix L The statistics refer only 
to the United Provinces, the Central Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar, and 
Bengal In Bengal, Bihar, Oudh and the Central Provinces, almost the 
whole of the land is given out on rent by landlords who hold it from 
Government, the greater portion of Agra and half the area of the Punjab 
are similarly let out This practice, although by no means unknown, is, 
however, rare in the ryotwari provinces of Bombay, Madras (all but the 
northern portion), Berar, Assam (most of), and Burma In these latter areas, 
there is, generally speaking, no intermediate class of landlords between the 
Government and the cultivatois, and the latter are in a gwcs^-proprletary posi- 
tion, having only the revenue, and no separate rent, to pay The landlord class 
in India includes the descendants of the hereditary chiefs, of former revenue 
farmers, of heads of village bodies, of grantees under former governments aod 
the like, the only thing which they have in common being their recognition by 
Government as persons with whom a settlement of the land revenue is made 
There are, it is to be noted, in large tracts of Northern India, proprietary 
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village bodies in A^hich the members of the village aie co-sharers in the land- 
lord rights, and are jointly and severally responsible Government foi the re- 
^enue Bet\^een the landlords and the tenant cultivators, there are often 
classes of subordinate proprietors, sometimes descendants of former fuU pro 
prietors superseded by conquering races These rights are found in many 
gradations and in their -weaker forms aie barelj’- distinguishable fiom the 
higher tenant lights In the non-ryotwari areas the net produce of the soil 
IS shared, in an unequal degree, among the Government, landloid and 
tenant 

GiA renia for the 365 Cash rents for the Central Provinces are divided into four classes of 

Cenirsi Prorinecs tenancies, VIZ , absolute occupanejf, occupancy, ordinal j’-, and sub-tenancies of 
sir lands The cash rents of absolute occupancy tenants have increased by 12 pei 
cent in the quinquennium 1895-96 to 1899-1900 (1890-91 to 1894-95 = 100) , 17 
per cent between 1900-01 and 1904-05 , and 15 per cent between 1905-06 and 
1909-10 Occupancy tenants’ cash rents did not rise till the quinquennium 
1905-06 to 1909-10, when the average ivas 6 per cent higher than in the basic 
period Ordinary tenants’ rents have decreased by 15 per cent in the period 
1905-06 to 1909-10, as compared with the standard period, while the cash rents 
of sub-tenants of sir lands have increased 11 pei cent during the period 1905-06 
to 1909-10 In dealing with the rent statistics of the Central Provinces it 
must be remembered that these rents rose enormously during the 30 years’ 
settlement made in the sixties, in the old Saugor and Nerbudda teiiitories, 
where the idea of proprietary rights (which correspond to the zamindari rights 
of the United Provinces) had grown up In the areas taken over in 1852 on the 
escheat of the Nagpur Province, where the proprietary rights were largely a 
new conception, the use in rents made by the landlords was not general, but 
limited to paiticular proprietaries After the 30 years’ settlement, the 
power of the landloid was so lestricted that the desire to raise rents gave way, 
while the bad years of the nineties made an extensive rent enhancement impos- 
sible The rent of undei -tenants can only be raised at settlement, that of 
occupancy tenants only once in 10 years, and of ordinaiy tenants once in 7 
years The landlords have found it so difficult to secure enhancements through 
the Revenue Couits that they have given up enhancement, as a practice, in 
favour of exacting nazaranas on vacant holdings It is obvious that this is a 
temptation to make holdings vacant by forcible ejectment, or by connivance in 
surrenders to creditors, transfer being prohibited In the Central Provinces 
jiiactically the whole enhancement of lent now obtained is that imposed by 
the Settlement Officer at settlement, and the small increases that may be 
secured by letting out the vacant land on a higher rental are obscured when 
measured by the acie, by the inclusion of neiv and poor lands in the lent-pay- 
ing area The Central Provinces rents are non-competitive rents except in 
the case of home-farm settlement, and of rents paid by sub-tenants of tenants 
and mahl malMzas The landlord, however, gets his share of the enhanced 
prices (1) on his home-farm as the rise occurs, (2) on his share of the rent 
imposed by the Settlement Officer, and (3) on the huge nazaianas which ryots 
are willing to pay in view of the enhanced value of the land consequent on 
the use of prices The tenant gets the full value of the rise of prices so long 
as his rent is not raised, which in the Central Provinces is, in most cases, only 
once in 20 years, but, if he is indebted, some share of the rise goes into the 
pockets of middlemen and creditors Higher prices in the Central Provinces 
liaie, as elsewhere, tended to impioie cultnation and better outturns 

fash rents for the 366 Rents have inci eased in Agra and Oudh in the case both of pnvi- 

rnitfd I -oTintes. legg^ ordinary tenants The statistics of 1895-96 to 1899-1900 show an 
aiciage rise of 1 and 2 per cent in the case of the Agra privileged and 
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ordinary tenants, respectively, in 1900-01 to 1904-05, a rise of 5 and 8 
per cent , and in 1905-06 to 1909-10, a rise of 9 and 17 per cent , respect- 
ively Casli rents in Oudli show a decrease of 3 per cent in the case 
of the privileged tenants during the quinquennium 1895-96 to 1899-1900, 
but in the following quinquennium (1900-01 to 1904-05), there was a 
rise of 5 per cent , and in 1905-06 to 1909-10 of 10 per cent , in comparison 
with the quinquennium 1890-91 to 1894-95 Oidinary tenants’ cash lents 
have inci eased steadily throughout the two decades as may he seen fiom the 
following figures -1890-91 to 1894-95, 100, 1895-96 to 1899-1900, 106, 
1900-01 to 1904-05, 117, 1905-06 to 1909-10, 126 

367 Mr W H Moreland made an enquiry last year into the use of i ents 
-in the United Provinces and obtained information regarding the annual aver- 
age rise since settlement (which vanes by districts), taking the first yeai for 
which figures were received, calculating the percentage of use in the period, 
and dividing this by the number of years The figures are as follows — 


District 

ATEHAGE Al.'JITAL EISE 

SINCE Settlement 

A^cmgc 
annuftl nso, 

1904 05 to 

1910 11 

No of years since 
last settlement 

A\erage 

nso 

Tiuckuow 

15 

1 4. 

IS 

Unao 

le 

1 0 

1 7 

Bae Baieh 

14. 

12 

1 0 

Sitapui 

IS 

' 11 

02 

Hardoi 

12 


1 7 

Kheri 

11 

2 8 

1 ] 

Fyzabad 

15 

1 0 7 

1 2 

*Gonda 

7 

I Ob 

07 

Bahraich 

12 

14 

1 1 

Sultanpur 

12 

1 0 

0 5 

P irtabgarh ; 

16 

1 0 8 

07 

Bara Banla 

15 

1 S 

1 S 

C 


* The two i^eriods nre almost identical in Gonda 


368 He concludes that for the whole of Oudh, the average annual rise 
since 1904-05 to 1910-11 has been at the rate of 1 per ce&t or more than the 
maximum rise permitted by law, and as regards Agra Provinces, he points 
out that a large proportion of the land is held by occupancy ryots at rents 
which are much below the competition rate, and that there is no question of 
these rents being generally excessive, — in fact they are, in some cases, so low 
as to tempt the larger occupancy-tenants to sublet In the opinion of Mr 
Moreland the competition rents are rising everywhere excepting in Bundel- 
khand, and in the west of the United Provinces the rise is veiy rapid 

369 It IS to be regretted that cash rents for the Punjab non-occupancy 
tenants other than those paying at revenue rates are not available from the 
year 1901-02 An enhancement of rent in the case ot non-occupancy tenants 
in the Punjab, though affected by local custom, is largely the result of open 
competition and, if our figures were complete, the effect of the rise of prices 
on rents would be most successfully shown in the rental statistics for this 
class In the j'ears for which statistics are available, there is an increase 
,fiom 96 in 1891-92 to 106 in 1894-95 , to 116 in 1898-99 , and to 121 in 1900-01 

370 The statements showing the growth of land cess in tjqiical districts «ss for 
in Bihar and Bengal also shoiv an increase thioughout the period Taking 
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the average of 1890-91 to 1894-95 as equal to 100, the rise in Bihar was to 101 
in 1893-94, to 108 in 1899-1900, to 113 in 1903-04, to 115 in 1905-06, to 116 
in 1909-10, and to 119 in 1910-11 Similarly, in the seloned districts 
in Bengal, the rise was to 101 in 1893-94, to 108 in 1899-1900, to 118 
m 1903-04, to 120 in 1905-06 , to 121 in 1909-10 , and to 122 in 1910-11 These 
statistics of Bihar and Bengal include the rental valuation, for cess purposes, 
of mj-jote e , the land forming part of the landholder’s own cultivation) and 
also of rent-free lands The rental collected by the landlords could only be 
ascertained by an examination of the returns filed by individual landlords 
which would be a work of enormous labour Moreover, the returns are only 
kept for 12 years and none prioi to 1900 could be available The leturns, 
it must be noted, are not tested and represent only the statements of the 
landlords as to their rental, and it is impossible to say how far these aie 
correct Theie are, however, two counteracting agencies at work In the 
first place, there is a natural tendency to understate rents in order to secuie 
a low assessment of the cess , on the other, there is a provision in section XX(6) 
of the Cess Act that a landlord cannot recover lents in excess of the amounts 
stated in his return, and it is said by experienced officers that rents in Bengal 
are more often overstated than understated in the cess i eturns Then, again, 
a part of the increase is due to assessment of new lands brought undei culti- 
vation 

371 Although prices have risen considerably. Government do not seem to 
have received the full share which they were entitled to obtain from increased 
prices It IS true that land revenue in the temporarily settled tiacts 
of India has risen considerably between 1890-91 and 1910-11, but it 
should be borne in mind that cultivation also has increased in the 
same period, and enhancements in Government assessments are due, 
not only to enhancement of prices, but also to extension of cultivation 
It was the impression of all experienced Settlement Officers consulted that 
cash assessments did not bear the same proportion to the gross produce 
as in the nineties, and, therefore, more of the gross produce was left to be 
divided between landlords and tenants 
* 372 Settlements of revenue being fixed in cash at intervals of 20 oi 30 
years — ^usually 30 years — Government assessments have not increased in the 
same proportion as prices Moreover, enhancements of revenue at times of 
re-assessment are not based as a rule directly on the rise in prices, but on the 
rise of lents or on the value of land These factors rise slower than prices 
and so enliancements do not follow the full rise in the price of the produce 
An eminent authority on land revenue believes that “ if we make due allow- 
ance for deficiency in the earlier statistics and alterations in the character of 
the cultivation, we may say roughly that some 10 or 15 per cent in the increase 
in the assessment has been due directly or indirectly to the rise, during the 
period for which expiring settlements were made, in the price of agricultural 
products ” 

373 As regards the distribution of the produce between landlords and 
tenants, tenants pay rents either in grain or in cash, and in recent years cash 
rents ha\e been slowly replacing grain rents Grain rents are, however, still 
not uncommon m the United Provinces, the Pun-jab and some districts of 
Behar The share of the produce taken by the landlord is generally invariable, 
and though it may fluctuate from time to time, such variations as 
do occur can seldom be ascribed to any corresponding variations in the^ 
price of tlv' produce Generally speaking, therefore, in the case of rent taken 
in kind (in the form of a sliaie of the produce), the landlord and the tenant 
obtain the same percentage of piofit by the rise in the price of the produce 
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374 The summaiy tables given in the statistical volumes appended to the WwitatioM of the 
report reter to cash lents and, as already noted in the description of rent rents ^ 
statistics, they must be accepted •with reservation owing to such factors 

<as (1) the impiovement in these statistics (tending to show a larger increase 
than was formerly the case when concealment of the amount of rent taken by 
the landlord was more frequent), and (2) the exclusion from these statistics 
of pieniia {nazarana, salami, etc ) which in recent years have been adopted to 
evade the land laws that place restrictions on the enhancement of rents The 
other limiting factors, such as alterations in the classification of the land from 
which the rent is taken, and increase in rents at a new settlement owing to 
factois in operation outside the period under examination {i e , before 1890), 
must also be remembeied 

375 In the Central Provinces, the United Provinces and Bengal, the rents or nnpri- 

1,1 11 nil, vilegcd tenants 

paid bj ordinary tenants are subjeeted to a certain amount of legal control, 
but are leiy largely at the discretion of the landlord In Bengal, the ordinary 
tenants (not a very important class so far as numbers are concerned) can 
have a fair rent fixed by a Court of Law, which can be enhanced after a period 
■of five years In Agia Provinces, an ordinaiy tenant’s rent, when once deter- 
mined, can be enhanced at an interval of five or seven years In Oudh, the rent 
may be increased at intervals of seven years and by an amount not exceed- 
ing 6^ pel cent , in the Central Provinces, the increase can be made at inter- 
vals of seien years and is limited to 33 per cent , similarly, the rents of 
sub-tenants in the Central Provinces can be modified at settlements, and in 
Bengal, these can be raised to an excess of 25 or 50 per cent over the rent 
paid by the tenant It has alieady been pointed out that the limits pre- 
scribed by law aie not always observed in piactice With this exception, 
however, it may be laid down that the rent laws, while preventing sudden 
enhancements, do not stand in the way of a gradual increase of rents in 
sympathy with the increase of prices 

376 Next, with regard to privileged tenants, the general result of our rnviicged tenants 
enquiries is that they are able to keep in their hands a considerable share of 

the increased profit due to the rise in the prices of the gross produce An 
increase of rent by the landlord is difficult as regards privileged tenants In 
a small number of cases no enhancement is possible, the cash rent of the privi- 
leged tenants being fixed Sometimes, however, there are intervals between 
successive enhancements as in the case of the unprivileged tenants noted above 
An occupancy tenant, in Bengal, for example — and this class of tenants is by 
far the largest — may have his rent raised by contract by only two annas per 
rupee and at an interval of fifteen years An enhancement by suit can, how- i 
ever, be made both in Bengal and in the United Provinces to bring the rents 
up to the prevailing lates of the neighbourhood There is also, in theory, a 
power of obtaining enhancement by suit in the United Provinces and Bengal 
•on the ground of a use in the price of produce, but, owing to the difficulty of 
proving the rise of prices, enhancements of rents on these grounds are diffi- 
cult to obtain In the thickly populated parts o-f Bengal and also in those 
parts where no record of rights has been prepared, there can be no doubt, 
according to the experienced Settlement Officers consulted, that the law regard- 
ing enhancement is often, if not commonly, evaded 

377 The general conclusions that may be dra-wn from the statistics of cash General concimaona 
rents for the Central Provinces, the United Provinces, and the Punjab, and kdiV*** *'*'* "^ 
also fiom the road-cess returns of Bengal and Bihar — (which contain the 

gross rentals of districts according to the latest revaluation — a system 
introduced under Bengal Act X of 1871) — are (1) that there have been 
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comparatively large increases among the unprotected classes of tenants, foi 
example, among the non-occupancy tenants in the Punjab, the ordinal y 
tenants in Oudh and Agra Proiinces and the sub-tenants in the Cential 
Provinces, and that (2) there has been a comparatively small rise among the 
privileged tenants Prom this it maj also be concluded that landholders who 
do not cultivate their lands on their own account but live upon rents lealised 
from tenants to whom their lands haAe been let out on tenures of a nioie oi 
less peinianent nature, haie not been able to raise their income proportionately 
to the rise of prices and have consequent^ been adversely ahected by it 

378 Witnesses weie almost unanimous in saying that, except in some 
tracts where the agriculturists are jieculiarly advantageously placed, 
they are as indebted now as they were before, if not more It was not 
possible to collect any reliable statistics to show the extent of the debt of the 
agriculturists in dillerent periods, and it is onty from such statistics that 
any definite conclusions can be drawn regarding the increase of their indebt- 
ednesb or otheiwise In 1895, Sir Fredeiick Nicholson attempted to esti- 
mate the amount of such indebtedness in the k'ladias Presidency by collecting 
statistics of the value of lands mortgaged by cultivators and by making a 
rough estimate of the cash and gram debts not secured by mortgages His 
estimates were, however, admittedly very crude and incomplete Moieovei, 
even such rough and incomplete estimates are not available for the other pro- 
vinces for any of the earlier years of the period under enquiry, noi foi any 
of the proi inces at the present da-y In the absence of any statistical data, 
I had to fall back upon what information could be gathered during our tours 

379 The Indian cultivator is, as a rule, thriftless, and extravagant and 
much addicted to litigation He lacks that business education “ which 
leads the ryot to restrain his tendency to borrow and which enables him to 
calculate the lesult of expenditure whether on improvements or otherwise” 
In a good year, his ignorance and improvidence make him spend the wlmle 
of his surplus on marriages and festivities, and his extravagance on such 
occasions often leads him even in good years to the doors of the money-lender 
A ryot would stop at no extravagance which would enable him, when marry- 
ing one of his children or performing any funeral or other social ceremony, 
to show more ostentation than his fellows, and cases are of quite common 
occurrence of men spending sums equal to five years’ income or even more on a 
single ceremony 

380 A settlement report for an Eastern Bengal district quotes a case 
where a well-to-do cultivator died leaving about Rs 600 in cash and giain 
At the Siadh ceremony which followed, his son entei tamed several hundred 
guests for each of whom 2-^- seers of food were provided This meant that 
twice the amount of food ordinarily taken by a person was doled out and the 
whole of this large sum (large for the cultivator) was squandered An 
official of the Narsinghpur District in the Central Provinces wrote in 1902 
as follows — “ The effects of a life’s frugality are nullified by the celebration 
of a single mairiage in the cultivator’s family His extiavagance on these 
occasions forms a’ disagreeable contrast to the frugality of his general life ” 

381 This state of things prevails evertwrhere in India and is not a pecu- 
liar feature of anj paiticular tract This habitual extiavagance has been 
the cuise of the country The cultivator cannot and will not save out of his 
surplus in a good jear and in a bad year, as he has no saiings to fall back 
upon he cannot exist without the mahajan’s help 

382 With increased wealth in the countiy, there are now more persons 
with money to lend than before and they compete with one another in offering 
loans to the cultnators at lower rates of interest OiMng to an increase in 
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prices land has considerably risen in value throughout India and now forms 
ample security for a much largei loan in comparison with what it would have 
secured 25 years ago , and this increased credit “ the ryot, both great and small, 
IS possibly fai too prone to utilise for foolish and improvident purposes ” 
The temptation is too strong for him to resist borrowing, the dangers of 
which are unrealised, as he foolishly believes that he can repay the debt at the 
next harvest In a good year, although he has means to pay off a large 
portion of his debt, he does not repay what he conveniently can, and indulges 
in some other extiavagance, while in a bad year, he has not the wherewithal 
to live, much less to clear his debt, and it becomes hopeless for him to free 
himself fioni this burden 

383 This, however, applies specially to the case of cultivators with small 
holdings Living, as they do, near the margin of subsistence, their produce is 
just sufficient to meet their wants when the season is favourable, while in bad 
yeais they have no alternative but to fall into the clutches of the money- 
lendei The case of tenants with large holdings is, however, different 
Their pioduce is suffieient for their wants in all years, good or bad, and a 
bad yeai means to them only a diminution of their surplus left over to sell 

384 The Indian law of inheritance coupled with the gradual disintegra- 
tion of the joint family system is yet another deterrent to the growing pros- 
perity of India, more especially of the agricultural classes It is this which 
IS responsible for a continual sub-division of family property and the creation 
of continually large numbers of agriculturists with small holdings, whose 
position IS always so precarious and who are so perpetually in debt Bad 
years in the last two decades have denuded most of them of all their reserves 
and have eien compelled them to run into debt, and they have not been for- 
tunate enough to have such a succession of good years as to enable them to 
repay their debt and recover their position completely 

385 A Settlement Officer in Madras writes — ‘ There can be no doubt , 
however, that owing to the stress of hard seasons the debts thus conti acted 
have become in many cases accumulative and many of the smaller 'pattadars 
are heavily involved, while others have disappeared ” The statistics in the 
report on the famine of 1896-97 show that, in Madras, only small pattadars 
holding a few acres sought relief 

386 The tenants with large holdings have, on the other hand, reaped much 
benefit from the rise of puces and their material condition has been much 
improved, and many of them have enough to lend to the other smaller culti\at- 
ors It IS interesting to note that a large portion of the debt of the agri- 
culturists is now borrowed from their oun class The Registration 
Department figures for the Madras Presidency, reproduced below, show that 
in the period 1905 — 1909 about 83 per cent of the land sold by the agricul- 
turists was purchased by the same class and 72 per cent of the loans on 
mortgage was given by them 
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Details 0} the loans made by the seieral classes aiid the froportton in each case to the total 

amount borrowed 
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387 The above remark would apply equally weU to all parts of India, and 
a class of very weU-to-do agriculturists has been formed in whose hands 
lands are thus being accumulated on transfer from small holders 

388 It has already been explained that a much higher standard of living 

has permeated all classes of society in India and agriculturists are no ex- 
ception A collector in the Bombay Presidency writes, “ the present 

men as they live less laborious lives, so they have more expensive tastes than 
their forbeais, and to giatify them will resort to the sdvldi, if there is no 
money in the house Formerly the ordinary cultivators, to a man, wore coun- 
try cloth, now they must have it of finer texture from Manchester Cheap 
local rice, dal and gur were enough for the daily food, now vegetables, im- 
ported rice and refined sugar are in demand A more luxurious generation 
seeks after pan-supan, chiioots, hired servants, sweetmeats and American 
watches, and will borrow money to get them ” This remark is true of all 
provinces — may be, in a more or less degree — but that there has been a con- 
siderable improvement in the standard of living, there is no doubt The 
ordinary cultivator is now a fierce competitor with the middle class man in 
the village for such articles as fish, fruits, etq , — articles which he purchased 
before, only on festive occasions The scale of expenses on marriage and 
other ceiemonies has also gone up — if the cultivator was extravagant before 
on such occasions, he has become more so now, and as a Settlement Officer in 
hladras wrote, “ the mam causes of the change (increase in indebtedness) are 
undoubtedly the rapid disappearance of the joint-family system and litiga- 
tion The second is closely correlated to the first and in many cases 

IS a consequence of the disputes, to which the subject of partition gives use 
Suiplus money can find few outlets where banks are unknown or mistrusted, 
so that it is not surprising that the surplus cash of a good season should fre- 
quentlv find its way into the hands of those who live by the profession of the 
law ” Litigation has been and is the bane of the country and it is difficult 
to imagine how many families, rich or poor, have been ruined by it 

389 The conclusion from the above facts and from evidence collected 
during our tours in various parts of India is that agricultural indebtedness 
has increased in the case of cultivators with small holdings, while another 
section — the larger tenants — has improved, and instead of borrowing money 
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they often lend it to their fellows Taking the class as a whole — big and 
small, rich and poor, together — the indebtedness of the agriculturists does not 
appear to have increased 

390 In some tracts the cultivators are much better oft than before — 
particularly in the ]ute area of Eastern Bengal, cotton area of Berar, Central 
Provinces and Khandesh and the wheat area of the United Provinces and the 

Punjab The cultivators in these areas have greatly benefited by the rise in 
prices of jute, cotton and wheat, and their material condition is much better 
than what it was before Their improved dwelling houses, finer clothes and 
jewellery for their women bear eloquent testimony to this While in some 
other parts — the famine-ridden tracts of Bundelkhand and Deccan for 
example — poverty, associated with an unproductive soil, precarious climate 
and irregularity of income, both as to period and value, has been the lot 
of the average cultivator, generation after generation 

391 The statement below shows (1) the number of savings banks accounts 
kept by agriculturists in the several Postal circles, year by year, from 1890-91 
to 1911-12 , (2) the percentage of these accounts to their average number during 
the years 1890-91 to 1894-95, and (3) the percentages of these accounts to the 
total number of savings banks accounts kept in the respective circles The 
statement shows a progressive growth of the number of such accounts, but 
this is not perhaps a reliable index of the growth of the savings of agricul- 
turists It may only indicate the fact that they are realising more and more 
the advantages of savings banks and are now putting their small savings there 
instead of keeping them in cash It is interesting, however, to note that, 
compared with other areas, the growth has been much larger in Northern and 
Eastern Bengal, Punjab, Burma and United Provinces, where, as already 
stated above, one would expect to find an improvement in the condition of the 
agriculturists 

’Number of Postal Savings Accounts of Agricultural depositors 
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Eastern Bengal and 
Assam Postal circle 

United Provinces 
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Bengal Postal circle 
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1890-91 

132 

241 

457 

1,948 

26 

1,739 

775 

165 

5,483 

1891-92 

142 

247 

673 

2,772 

23 

1,761 

760 

279 

6,657 

1892-93 

161 

214 

552 

3,067 

37 

1,945 

794 

187 

6,957 

1893-94 

185 

205 

592 

3,042 

51 

2,044 

881 

234 

7,234 

1894-96 

195 

234 

585 

2,616 

63 

2,135 

905 

204 

6,937 

1895-96 

213 

295 

696 

3,300 

61 

2,300 

974 

256 

8,095 

1896-97 

196 

278 

595 

3,194 

79 

2,347 

975 

327 

7,991 

1897-98 

244 

420 

661 

3,923 

112 

2,421 

951 

384 

9,116 

1898-99 

229 

381 

1,106 

4,168 

58 
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1,045 
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1899-00 
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1,026 
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65 
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891 
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3 645 
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6,681 

3,385 

1,784 

23,822 

1907-08 

599 

2,086 

4,112 

5,963 

301 

8,016 

4,297 

2,012 

27,386 

1908-09 

574 

2,318 

4,293 

6,378 

363 

8,757 

4,464 

2,115 

29 262 

1909-10 

597 

2,556 , 

4,633 

7,018 

404 

8,606 

4,616 

2 317 

30,747 

1910 11 

649 

2,868 , 

emnujl 

7,215 

518 

9,134 

4,596 

mm 

32,395 

1911-12 

551 

3,230 i 5,154 

1 

7,722 

580 

9,735 

4,728 

2 662 
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Index numbers of the number of Postal Savings BanLs Accounts of Agricultural depositors 
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Percentages of the numbers'of Postal Savings BanLs Accounts of Agricultural depositors 
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392 The rate of interest on agricultural loans varies widely in difierent parts of Ra<e ot taterert. 
India and even in the same place, according to the credibility of the cultivator or 

the security offered , thus, in Bengal, it is said to be 36 per cent , in Eastern Bengal 

37^ to 75 per cent , in the Central Provinces anythmg from 6 to 100 per cent and 

m Madras 6 to 36 per cent It is, therefore, difficult to collect statistics to show 

whether the rate has increased or decreased But the general belief is that the 

rate of interest has been lowered except in some parts where restrictions have been 

placed by law on ahenation of land, thus reducing the value of ' the security 

It seems from the evidence collected that this lowering of the rate has been due 

"to increased wealth and a consequent increase in the number of money-lenders . 

who compete with each other in, reducing the rate Co-operative Credit Societies 

"have also doubtless contributed to these results m places where they have been 

constituted 

393 The rate of interest in India has frequently been said to be exorbitant It 
Tnay be mentioned, however, that the rate of mterest for agricultural loans m 
Europe and America also is much higher than the ordinary busmess rate The 
agricultural borrower in Erance is said to pay 10 per cent , while in some of the 
Eastern States of America 8 per cent is charged on mortgage loans In Italy the 
Tate of interest varies from 30 to 100 per cent , and 5 per cent per month is common 
It IS not, therefore, in India alone but in other countries also that a higher rate of 
interest is charged for agricultural loans than on those required for business 
purposes 

394 The amount of the agricultural debt in India does not also appear, in com- Agncnitnrai 
parison with other countries, to be overwhelming In Erance the mortgage debt indm not 
has been estimated at £660 millions, in Prussia £500 milhons and in Italy £328 
millions, giving an average per head of population of £17, £12 5 and £9 5, other countries 
Tespectively Such an estimate has not up till now been made for India, but Sir 
Trederiok Nicholson’s estimate in 1895 for the Madras Presidency gave a 

debt of Rs 13 per head And remembering that mdebtedness has not increased 
on the a\ erage, the present average debt per head is probably about the same 
This average rate, although very rough, can be generally applied to all India, and, 
compared with the similarly lough estimates for the countries mentioned above, 
the debt for India appears not to be higher than in other countries, even allowing 
for the very small average income per head in this country 

395 In every country of the world agriculturists are indebted “ Since credit 
IS absolutely essential to agriculture in every country, more specially in coun- 
tries of small proprietors where there are no landlords to carry out improvements 
or tenant-farmers with proper workmg capital, the individual money-lender is, 
in the absence of village banks, a necessity, however expensive ’ ’ In India the 
Maha]an helps the ryot to tide over a bad year, pays his rents and cesses 
when he has no money and furnishes hun with seed gram at sowmg time and 
with gram for consumption during the months when the land does not yield its 
produce The Indian ryot is without capital and cannot exist without borrow- 
ing at one tune or another The village money-lender is, therefore, m present 
circumstances an absolute necessity 

396 The Government of India have, however, been taking steps towards an Hctuois taken by 

amelioration of the condition of the agriculturists as regards their mdebtedness dMJing'w^uthe 
The difierent methods adopted by Government m dealing with the question of J“rieuitod 
agricultural mdebtedness have usually been classified undei four heads — ' indebtedness 

1 Measures taken to avoid unnecessary debts 

2 Measures for the improvement of the civil law m connection with 

agricultural debt 
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3 Measures for restricting the ahenation of land 

4 hleasures undertaken with the object of providing or maintaining credit^ 

or reduemg debt 

397 With regard to the first measure. Government is making eve^y effort to 
populanse prunary education, and more will probably be done m future to enable- 
the agriculturist to take a more careful and businesslilce view of indebtedness At 
the same time one must not expect that this will be the panacea In educated 
Prussia, for example, there is a very large amount of agncultural indebtedness, 
and much of the debt is now incurred for land improvements Government has 
also succeeded m assistmg the improvement of agricultural departments and 
agricultural colleges The suspension or remission of the fixed or fluctuating 
assessment in years of scarcity have also been partial lemedies In the 
famine of 1907-08, it may be noted, more than 2 crores of revenue was suspend- 
ed and more than 1 crore remitted in the three proMnees vheie the famine 
uas chiefly located It has been calculated that in the Punjab and the 
United Pro\unces the average annual amount suspended between 1881 — 86 and 
1905 — 10 rose from Rs 4 08 lakhs to Rs 32 86 lakhs, and the annual average 
amount remitted from Rs 1 98 lakhs to Rs 27 79 lakhs 

398 With regard to the second class of lemedies, viz , the Civil Law, Government 
has attempted to smiphfy and to improve the law and procedure for the benefit 
of the cultivator The principal examples of this are the Amendments of the 
Deccan Act in 1895, 1903 and 1907 which are found necessary owmg to serious 
agrarian disturbances The modification in 1907 of the Deccan Act gave the courts 
power to go behmd the bond and to determme the nature of the transaction in- 
dependently of the provisions of the law regardmg documentary e%udence The 
opmions expressed by witnesses in the Deccan and other parts of Bombay were '' 
that the money-lenders were now more cautious in advancing loans except on the 
security of land, while the cultivators themselves hesitated to borrow w’^heie 
security of land was required 

399 Restrictive legislation bearing on the transfer of land has been applied 
to the Punjab, the United Provinces and Bombay The Punjab Land Ahenation 
Act was passed by the Legislative Council of the Government of India in 
1900. and was amended by the local Legislative Council in 1907 Under 
this Act, the sale of land of a member of an agncultural tnbe, m execution of a 
decree, is now forbidden, as also what are Icnowm as mortgages by wmy of 
conditional sale, and, generally speaking, alienations by members of an agricul- 
tural tribe to outsiders are limited to certain specific forms of mortgage and lease 
under which the lien of the owner on the land is ultimately retained The Act has_ 
accordmg to experienced officers in the Punjab, been a great success In 1903, an 
Ahenation Act for Bundelkhand was passed by the Legislative Council of the 
United Pro^^nces xiccording to some, the Act affected credit m the areas 
concerned, but the District Officers beheve it to have been successful on the 
whole In August, 1901, an Act restricting the transfer of land was passed by 
the Bombay legislature 

400 As regards the supply of money and credit. Government have, from time to 
tmie, attempted to supply the agriculturist the credit which he most urgent!} 
requires, by granting loans or by making arrangements for the hqmdation 
or reduction of his existmg debts, or by both these methods Special means has 
been taken by assisting the development of co-operative credit A certain 
amount of tne capital required for malong wells and unpronng drainage, for seed, 
cattle etc, 1ms been supplied by Goi eminent from tmie to time. The Acts 
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dealing with tlie loans by Government weie passed in 1871 and incorporated in the 
Acts passed m 1883 and 1884 These Acts of 1871, 1883 and 1884 have smce been 
amended "Where money is borrowed for agncultural improvements, special conces- 
sion IS allowed by the term of repayment being extended beyond the ordmarj hmit 
■of 20 years and the repayment itself being deferred till the improvements > begm to 
yield a profit The amount of security now demanded has also been lessened, the 
lemission of payments, when the work fads, and free grants of money m special 
tracts m aid of loans given for protective irrigation have also been provided for 
Measures have also been taken, m the Central Provmces, for ooncihation between 
debtors and creditors, and this pohcy has been most successful there The 
proposal was inaugurated m 1898 at the instance of Sir Bamfylde FuUei In 
that year, two tahsds of the Saugor District were m a very distressed state, and 
Government allotted ij lakhs of rupees for takavi advances The Chief Commis- 
^ sioner, however, proposed that it should be an essential condition to obta ining the 
loans that the creditors, both malguza'is and hamas, should be called upon to 
reahse from their debtors the whole or a portion of their debts The recom- 
mendation was accepted and debts amounting to over 5^ lakhs of rupees 
were remitted Three leadmg bankers and malguzai s oi the district voluntarily 
remitted large sums of money owing to them The total i emission amounted to 
nearly 10 lakhs of rupees 

401 In 1904, the Co-opeiative Credit Act was passed by which Co-operative Co operafive Credit 
Credit Institutions in India were estabhshed The Co-operative Credit move- 
ment, although it has only touched the fringe of agricultural mdebtedness m 
India, has made a most successful start If it progresses, as it has done, it will 
not only secure money on easy terms to the agriculturist but will encouiage thrift 
The foUowmg two tables show the growth of the Co-operative Credit busmess 
There is every hope that in years to come, this remedy foi agricultural debt will 
prove to be the most efiicacious — ' 


Co-operative Credit Societies 

N writer of Societies at ivorl, in British India and their Capital (in Rupecb) 'at the end of each 

year, since 1905-06 



Societies at 
work 

Capital 

I^OREASE (+) OE BeOREASB 

( — ) IX Capital 


Amount 

Percentage 

1905-06 

283 

4,73,219 



1906 07* 

846 

21,31,258 

4-16,58,039 

4-350 38 

1907-08 

1,357 

44,07,024 ' 

1 

: +22,75,766 

1 

4-106 78 

1908-09 

1,963 

79.33,218 1 

i -f 35,19,132 

4-79 72 

1909-10 

3,428 

1,21,81,027 

r 

4-42,47,809 

1 

4-53 54 

1910-11 

5,321 

1,99,04,502 

4-77,23,475 

4-63 41 

1 


Fifteen monthe ending vrith the 30th June 1907 
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Number of Societies and their Capital in each Province at the end of each year since 1905 06 


Provmce 

Number of Societies 

1905 OG 

190G 07 * 

1907 OS 

1008 09 

1909 10 

1910 11 

Bengal 

57 

178 

350 

395 

511 

715 

Eastern Bengal and 

21 

60 

135 

231 

366 

543 

Assam 







Umted Prownces 

72 

170 

187 

369 

789 , 

1,258 

Central Provances and 

9 

70 

80 

100 

152 

300 

Berar 







Punjab 

29 

1 177 

258 

316 

706 

1,093 

Bombay i 

31 

1 69 

145 

175 

209 

256 

Madras I 

27 

63 

101 

180 

377 

596 

Coorg 

6 

11 

12 

15 

18 

22 

Ajmer 

; 8 

8 

8 

8 

25 

59 

Burma 

! 23 

1 

} 

40 

81 

1 

174 

275 

479 

TorvL British India, 

f 

283 1 

846 

j 1,857 

1 

1,963 

3,428 

5,321 


Capital in rupees 


Bengal 

30,584 

1,00,037 

2,17,198 

3,59,753 

6,90,754 

10,67,727 

Eastern Bengal and 
Assam 

18,912 

73,905 

2,69,486 

i 5,41,484 

1 

8,92,095 

14,05,582 

Umted Provinces 

1,65,209 

8,18,619 

19,16,421 

; 30,87,647 

34,77,363 

46,89,897 

Central Piovinces 
and Berar 

24,610 

65,889 

1,57,660 

2,07,128 

3,04,875 

5,21,019 

Punjab 

37,018 

2,63,975 

5,12,921 

; 8,32,125 

18,84,241 

37,40,964 

Bombay 

27,013 

2,97,070 

3,63,026 

5,74,356 

8,17,206 

13,26,874 

Madras 

1,00,403 

3,66,132 

7,73,915 

18,23,433 

33,28,558 

49,34,779 

Coorg 

19,098 

26,224 

, 32,131 

49,905 

62,411 

Ajmer 

888 

362 

406 

i 674 

15,982 

1,11,740 

Burma 

68,582 

1,26,171 

1,69,767 

1 4,74,487 

t 

7,20,048 

20,43,509 

Total British 
Kdia 

4,73,219 

21,31,258 

44,07,024-^1 79,33,218 

t 

1 

1,21,81.027 

1,99,04,502 


• Fifteen months ending iTitli the 30th Juno 1907 


402 Up till now we Lave been deabng witb tbe question of agricultural in- 
debtedness by itself Tbe next question to answer is — Are tbe present bigb 
pnees responsible for tins indebtedness ^ Tbe reply is m tbe negative The 
Indian ryot was almost as extravagant and thriftless before tbe era of bigb 
pnees as be is now and tbe bigb prices could not have matenaUy added to bis 
improvidence and extravagance Sub-division of land and consequent creation of 
small boldmgs, wbicb have diminisbed bis resources, and successive bad seasons 
are ratber tbe causes that have led to bigb pnees, and are not tbeir effects These 
causes, therefore, which lead to agricultural mdebtedness are mdependent of 
tbe nse m pnees Tbe improved standard of living may, m tbe case of tbe 
agnculturists, be considered to be an effect of tbe rise of prices, and, to the extent 
to which agricultural mdebtedness is due to this cause, high pnees may be held to 
be mdirectly responsible 

403 But on tbe other band, it is tbe nse m tbe pnees of tbeir produce that has 
saved tbe agncultunsts from fanng worse "Wherever we bad been in our tours, 
those V bo are solely dependent on agnculture, were imanimous m saymg that they 
did not want low prices If pnees went doivn, they said, they would be unable to 
pay tbeir rents or meet other obligations and would be mined generally The 
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rise m prices of food grams lias been more than m that of other articles which, the 
ordinary ryot generally purchases With a low level of prices he would lose 
more on the grams he sells than he would gam on the articles he purchases On 
the whole, therefore, the rise of prices has not led to increased indebtedness, but 
has, on the other hand, prevented an increase, and m good years it gives the 
cultivator a better opportumty of paying off his cash obligations 

404 Next to agncultunsts, the largest section of the population of India Effect on latonrewi 
consist of labourers, skilled and unskilled, who find employment m rural and Real and nominal 
urban areas and m cities and factories In estimating the effects of the rise in 

prices on the various sections of wage-earners, it is necessary to examine how far 
wages have mcreased for the various classes of labour and what the increase m 
“ real ” wages, or m “ no min al ” wages has been, m comparison with the mcrease 
m retail prices, especially of food giams which predominate m a labourer’s family 
budget By “ nommal ” wages is meant the actual sum of money which a man 
earns for a period of time The expression is often known as money wages 
‘‘ Real ” wages mean the amount of commodities which the labourer can buy 
with his money wages Supposing wages were Rs 15 m one place and Rs 20 m 
another, the real wages m the first case would be the commodities which Rs 15 
would buy at the price prevailing at that time, and m the other the commodities 
which Rs 20 would buy Econonaists, especially M de Foville and M Guyot, 
have always emphasised the necessity of using real wages in making comparisons 
between the economic conditions of different districts, trades, or periods This is 
especially true when a great interval of time is taken Thorold Rogers in his “ Six 
Centuries of Work and Wages ” values a hind’s annual nominal earmngs in the 
thirteenth century at 35s 8d , those of an agricultural labourer to-day may be 
taken at £40 It would be absurd to suppose that this ratio of 1 to 22 in any way 
measures their relative well-bemg 

405 \\ age-statistics have been collected fox different lands of labour such as 
village artisans and agricultural labourers, domestic servants and skilled and un- 
skilled labourers and for selected industries, such as the cotton mdustry, the jute 
mdustry, and the minmg mdustry , and the rates prevailmg in large cities have been 
differentiated from those m smaller urban and rural areas Attempts have been 
made to ascertam accurately standard rates of wages m each homogeneous tract 
and m each mdustry and to provide mateiials for the observation of permanent 
changes m these standard rates, neglecting short period fluctuations Wage- 
statistics of the following mdustries have been compiled vzz , jute, cotton, wool^ 
leather, brewing, tea, sugar, paper, prmtmg and mimng , wages paid on railways 
and workshops for the manufacture of locks have also been mcluded in the total 
general average of mdustries 

406 The followmg table gives the index numbers of normnal and rea? wages 
m all India for stated periods — 


Cotufaratiie Statement sTioimng Nominal and Beal Wages 



Nominal irAOEs 

Beal wages 


1895 

1900 

1 

1 1905 

1910 

1912 

1895 

to 

1899 

1900 

to 

1904 

1905 

to 

1909 

1910 

\ 

j 1912 

Bubal. 

1 


1 


1 

1 

1 




Agricultural labourers 

105 

125 

147 

170 

189 

103 

120 

123 

! 134 

138 

Villago Artisans 

107 

127 1 

149 

173 

191 

105 

122 

124 

135 j 

138 

Avebaoe 

106 

126 

148 

171 

190 

104 

121 

123 

135 j 

138 
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Comparahve Sfalement sJioicwg Xominal and Beal Wages — contd 


XOMI't!. WlOtS I Ee.VL WeOES 


— 

.. 





1895 

1900 

1005 




1S9> 

1000 

1905 

1910 

1912 

to 

to 

to 

1910 

1912 







1899 

1904 

1909 



DPBA^ 












106 

122 

143 

167 

183 

104 

119 

120 

132 

134 

Unskilled labourers 

108 

127 

151 

177 

198 

106 

122 

120 

135 

145 

Domestic servants 

104 

117 

131 

147 

159 

100 

111 

108 

117 

116 

Avzbage 

108 

123 

142 

165 

181 

103 

118 

M9 

131 

133 

Cities 












105 

122 

142 

167 

177 

105 

118 

120 

131 

130 

Unskilled labourers 

104 

123 

140 

167 

179 

104 

117 

120 

131 

132 

Domestic sorvants 

102 

118 

134 

149 

159 

102 

J.I3 

111 

118 

116 

Average 

104 

122 

139 

163 

174 

105 

117 

118 

129 

128 

IvrUSTPlES 











Jute 

Cotton 

Wool 

Eoathor 

Brewing 

Tea 

Sugar 

Paper 

Lock workshops 

Pnnting Press 

Mining 

107 

122 

131 

139 

142 

105 

113 

105 

109 

106 

102 

112 

121 

134 

141 

101 

106 

100 

106 

106 

106 

111 

131 

141 

147 

97 

111 

101 

113 

109 

111 

120 

134 

137 

143 

102 

117 

99 

110 

106 

107 

106 

112 

121 

131 

95 

100 

01 

08 

94 

106 

103 

106 

117 

120 

101 

06 

90 

08 

05 

105 

116 

122 

129 

129 

103 

109 

100 

102 

07 

103 

111 

116 

139 

139 

96 

102 

04 

109 

102 

114 

129 

161 

192 

192 

106 

128 

120 

164 

142 

102 

111 

125 

146 

146 

92 

105 

98 

117 

103 

106 

133 

158 

186 

189 

105 

129 

128 

148 

137 

Average 

105 

115 

126 

141 

146 

100 

107 

103 

111 

107 

Railways 

Canals 

102 

108 

117 

136 

138 

97 

99 

97 

108 

101 

100 

116 

121 

138 

143 

98 

102 

94 

103 

102 

Average of Indrstfies 

104 

113 

123 

139 

143 

99 

106 

. 

100 

110 

106 

Gen-ebae Average 

105 

119 

135 

155 

166 

102 

113 

112 

123 

121 


407 A study of these figures clearly shows that the wages of every class of 
vacre-earners have risen in rural and urban areas and in cities much more 
rapidly than retail prices and that the rise has been greatest in rural areas 
and that, among the different classes of wage-earners, the unskilled labourer in 
urban areas has obtained the largest mcrease The rise has been steady 
throughout the period. In rural areas, wages of both agricultural labourers 
and village artisans have risen enormously as measured by then purchasing 
power of commodities They are now 38 per cent above the level of the 
standard period In urban areas, the rise, though great, has not been as 
high as in rural areas In cities, the rise has been still lower Here the present 
level of wages as measured by their purchasmg power is only 28 per cent 
m excess of that of the basic period In addition to the money wages, both 
arhsans and agricultural labourers in rural areas receive a part of their 
\\ages in kmd and the increased Aalue of this, together vith then increase 
in cash wages, has resulted in benefitmg them immensely It should also be 
pointed out that owmg to a great increase in the demand for labour m rural 
areas, there has been a considerable reduction in the period of unemployment for 
such labourers Thus, although their cash wages have not increased as much as 
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those of unskilled labourers in urban areas, they have benefited as much as, if 
not more than, the latter Domestic servants in urban areas and cities have not, 
however, succeeded mbenefitmg from the rise of their wages to the same extent as 
the other classes of the labourers 

408 The rise in the wages of industrial labour has not, also, been as large asm 
the case of the lab6urers ]ust mentioned Nominal wages have mcreased in 
every case, but the rise has not m all cases been as great as in prices In 
some cases, money wages, notwithstanding an mcrease, are not now sufficient 
to buy the same quantity of commodities as before The coolies m Tea gardens * 
appear to be in the worst position, as their jeaZ wages have fallen 5 per cent below 
those in the basic period The increase in wages in brewing and sugar industries 
also do not appear to have been commensurate with the rise of prices, and the reai 
wages in these two industries appear to he 6 or 3 per cent lower than m the basic ^ 
period In the other industries, however, wages have risen more quickly than 
prices and the purchasing power of the present level of wages is higher than that 
of the level of the basic period The increase m most cases has, however, not been 
as great as in the case of the other labourers mentioned above Of all the difier. 
ent kinds of industrial labour, the employes in the mming industries have done 
best and the increase in their real ivages is as great, if not greater, than that obtained 
by any other class of labour Employes in the Lock Workshop at Aligarh have 
done even better The increase obtained by the employes in ]ute, cotton, wool 
and leather factories is also satisfactory, though not qmte as good as that obtamed 
in the mining industry On the whole, labourers, as a class, have done very well 
and the statistics show clearly that this is the labourers’ day 

I 409 Aiter Landlords, Agriculturists and Labourers come those -who have been cnect on persons 
classified in the census under “Industry and Transport” The wage-earners iSt^ona*” 
included in these classes and employed in mines, mills, factories and other enter- Transport 
prises and on railways and canals have already been dealt with, and it has been 
shown that, except in the case of those employed m tea gardens, breweries and 
sugar factories, there has been an increase in wages in the other industries more 
than sufficient to raise the purchasmg power of the employes considerably above 
that of the basic period It has also been shown that persons engaged in handi- 
crafts, e g , weavers, rice-huskers, etc , have suffered seriously in consequence of 
the competition of their products with imported articles and manufactures of mills 
and factories in India worked on European methods The other persons included 
in the group “ Industry ” are the capitalists, who have started these mills, 
factories and other industries on modern Imes The number of these is, however, 
very small The rise of prices has undoubtedly benefited them, masmuch as the 
price of articles produced by them has, m most cases, far exceeded the cost of 
production The onlv important exceptions are tea and coal Capitahsts m the 
tea industry suffered for a tune, but the mdustry is now m as prosperous a condi- 
tion as before There was a serious depression in the coal industry also for a tune, 
but prospects are improvmg 

4] 0 The next class is that classified under Trade The census of 1911 shows a Effect on persons 
large decrease in the number engaged in trade The extension of railways and 
the consequent estabhshment of agencies by the large exportmg firm s at most 
of the railway stations has driven, out of the market, a very large number of 
dealers in gram and other agricultural produce, wffio used to carry on busmess as 
the connecting Imk between the sellers of suiplus produce in the village and the 
larger dealers m trading centres The establishment of agencies for transac- 
tion of various kinds of transfers of property and of shops with fixed prices, 
which encourage direct deahng, has also reduced the necessity of middlemen, 
and this has resulted in a decrease in the number of brokers and agents and 

' ♦ It ehould however be noted that Tea garden coohes get some special concessions in addition to wages, e g 

they pet nee at iv fixed rate, generallj loner than the market rate ^ ’ 
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m tlieir earnings Competition and facility of communication have also 
reduced profits in trade On the whole, except the large exporting and im- 
porting firms whose ^ olume of busmess and earnings have expanded immensely, 
smaller traders are not as well ofi as before 

411 The only classes of population that remam to be dealt with are the 
persons employed on fixed salaries, such as those classified under “Public Force” 
and “ Public Administration,” and men engaged in piofessions and the hbeial 
arts It IS needless to say that these aie the classes that have suffered most m 
consequence of the rise of prices 

412 It is important in discussing the efiects of the rise of prices on the 
poorer classes of the community, to enquire into their condition m times of 
famine or scarcity The poorer classes of the commumty are then affected by 
two forces — the strain of a falling labour market coupled with the stram of high 
prices of foodgrains If the resisting powder shown by these classes in two 
succeeding famines are compared, one may draw valuable conclusions as to the 
extent to which then: material condition has, if at aU, improved The Famine 
Resolution of the United Provinces (1907-08) shows that by the drought of 
1907, mne months’ food supply for the w^hole province representmg approxi- 
mately 42 ciores of rupees, and non-food crops to the value of 15 crores of 
lupees were lost This drought, it was said, was as intense and extensive as the 
drought of 1896 The premous famme was to a great extent a labourers’ 
famine , in the present year the labouring population did not resort in large 
numbers to lelief works except in the very severely affected districts 

The difference between the two years is not entirely explainable by this or by 
the greater severity of the earlier famine It points to the fact, which seems 
beyond dispute, that the position of the labouring classes has improved in the 
last decade, as is also clearly illustrated by the later section of this resolution 
on the subject of wages of labour As regards the cultivating classes, even m 
the previous famine they w'ere seldom compelled to resort to rehef works the 
piessure of the famme upon these classes was chiefly mamfested by the greater 
extent to which they themselves and their families w^ere compelled to perform 
field work, for which they would ordinarily have employed hired labour 
Within the last ten years their position has been further strengthened by the 
constantly mcreasing facilities of transport and the high prices obtamable 
for agricultural produce An interestmg comment on this pomt is afforded by a 
missionary in Ghazipur, who writes from personal experience that in 1877 people 
were dying there of stan^ation with common rice selling at 9J seers (19 lbs ), 
while this year there were no signs of any serious distress with the same gram selling 
at 5] seers (lOf lbs ) to the rupee The Famine Commission of 1880 noticed that 
the price of ordmary gram in this province in the famine of 1877-78 did not rise 
above 26 lbs for the rupee It is not too much to say that, had prices been the 
same this year as they were 30 years ago, there would have been no need for 
rehef over the greater part of the area in which famme operations have recently 
been closed Although pnees have been exceptionally high for several years, 
the nse has been accompanied by a maiked mcrease m the wages of labour, with 
the result that the higher pnee of food does not affect the ordmary labourer so 
long as he can obtam employment The amount of employment available has 
simultaneously increased very considerably by reason of the large expenditure by 
Government on public w orks, railways and canals, and the industrial and budding 
operations of the general pubhc The Director of Land Records and Agnculture 
has collected information of the wages paid in all rural tracts between October 
and December 1907, and has compared them with the results of the wage census 
taken on the same hnes m 1906 His conclusions are that the commonest rates 
of wages paid in the latter period were nowhere below, and were in most cases 
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above, those recorded at the wage census Moreover, wages below the common- 
est rates were paid much less often than in 1906, whereas wages above the pre- 
vaihng rates were paid on a considerably greater scale than in 1906, and rates 
hitherto unknown were paid in some localities Takmg the combined results 
of these conclusions, he estimates that “ the average wage of the province has in- 
creased in the period by two or possibly three pice for each day’s work A 
labourer, therefore, who in 1906 spent 1^ annas on food, could in the autumn 
of 1907 spend two annas on food without curtailmg his other expenditure , so 
that he could get the same amount of food as before if prices were 33^ per 
cent above the level of pnces in 1906 (itself above normal) In the large 
cities, the rise has been even greater than in the rural tracts In Agra, for 
instance, men engaged as ordmary diggers earned, in 1900, 2 annas a day, and 
women seldom received more than 1 anna 3 pies At the present time the rate 
of wages for this kind of work is 4 annas for men, and 2 annas to 2 annas 6 
pies for women Jlasons and stone cutters uho m 1900 earned 3 annas 6 pies 
daily now receive from 5 to 7 annas In the same period the pay of such classes 
us gardeners, uatei -carriers and sweepers has approximately doubled ” 

413 In another portion of this report the improvement in the staying power 
of the people was also instanced ‘‘ There was,” it was said, “ no orgamsed move- 
ment of the population from the distressed areas in search of work, no consider- 
able eimgration to or immigration from Native States, and, in fact, no noticeable 
uandenng at aU The slight extent to uhich poor house relief was required 
and the lery small number of casual uanderers reheved by the pohee, afford a 
str ikin g confirmation both of the effectiveness with which gratmtous rehef was 
adrmmstcrcd and of the small disturbance which the famine caused in the ordi- 
nary conditions of the people The death-rate, though higher than in an ordmary 
year, uas far from excessive, considenng the extent and seventy of the scarcity 
which prevailed the ravages of epidemic disease and the mortahty mdirectly 
due to scarcity u ere minimised to an extent unprecedented in seasons of similar 
distress, while deaths directly due to starvation uere almost unknoivn ” 

414 The report for the Central Pro\anccssummanses the situation as follows — TheCentaa 

“E\ery year since 1900 has ivitnessed an extension of the area occupied 

for cultivation, and there has been no year at the close of which it could be 
said that the prospenty of the cultivating classes had not advanced In no 
parts of the promnees has progress been more rapid than in the cotton tracts 
Cotton thrives best vith a light rainfall, and years of short ramfaU have 
induced cultivators to devote increased attention to the crop Its cultivation 
has also been greatly stimulated by the high pnces obtamable for the fibre, 
and a large export demand for the seed The value of land has risen every- 
where, and the demand for it is extraordinanly keen m the cotton country 
The pnces for agncultural produce have generally been high smee 
the faimnes In 1903-04, ouing to the excellent harvests reaped in these 
provinces and in Northern India, they receded to a point somewhat belpw 
those of the normal penod preceding the first famine , but subsequently the 
poorness of the seasons brought them back to a higher level, from which they 
have shown no tendency to recede, and the good harvests reaped m these 
provinces dunng the year immediately preceding the recent scarcity must have 
brought large sums into the pockets of the cultivating classes Along with this 
improvement in their material resources, there has been a distinct advance in 
the direction of agncultural improvement Substantial as has been the improve- 
ment in the condition of the landholder, it has been even more lemarkable m the 
case of the labourer, whether he works on the farm or seeks employment m 
the towns If cultivators have anything new to complain of, it is the dearth of 
labour, and the absorption of a large part of their extra profits in the increased 
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rates of wages that they are compelled to pay Generally unthrifty, the labourmg^ 
classes are the first to succumb when times are hard for all, and the famines left 
their numbers senously depleted Smee then the cry has been for workers 
rather than for work Agnculture itself has steadily increased its demands, but 
has felt itself obhged to compete with the stiU more rapidly mcreasing require- 
ments of commerce, and it is no exaggeration to say that the labourer has been 
in a position to dictate his own terms There has been a general rise 

in the standard of wages, and the rise is more than proportionate to the 
rise in prices which has necessitated it The labourer has never been in better 
case ” 

415 This improvement m the condition of the poorer classes is also e^ idenced 
by the reports of other provmces The Government of Bengal, for example, while 
reviewmg the famme of 1896-97 in Bihar said, ‘ That under less favourable circum- 
stances than in 1873-74, the numbers requirmg Government rehef should have 
been so much less, would appear to establish the fact of general improvement m 
the general circumstances of the people, but the whole conditions of the rehef 
administration durmg the two fammes were so different that the mference is not 
so conclusive as it w ould have been had the same methods been adopted m both 
cases Nevertheless, the general experience and observations of the officers 
engaged m the famine, some of them with knowledge of facts, both then and now, 
as w ell as the concurrent opmions of non-officials acquainted wuth these provinces, 
do mdicate that even in Bihar, durmg the past quarter of a century, there has been 
a considerable advance in material prosperity, and that the power of the country 
as a whole to withstand the calamities of seasons has greatly mcreased ’ The 
truth of this last sentence is especially apphcable to the condition of the people 
in the same areas during the last 10 or 12 years 


Effect in the different circles 


Effect different in 416 It has already been shown that the extent of the rise of prices has been 
different in the different circles Sunilarly, the variations m wages and the 
incomes of the agncultural and other classes have also been different To com- 
plete the examination of the effects of the rise in prices on the different sections 
of the community, it is necessary to examine the situation m the different 
circles 


Only irngc earners 
nnd cnlfivntors need 
sepanlc 
exanilnaflon. 


Income ol irasc 
earners Increased 
much fasier Ilian 
prices 


417 Persons on fixed mcomes, professional classes and persons who derive 
then income solely from shares and other securities have been adversely affected 
throughout the country, to a more or less extent, the greatest hardship bemg 
felt in those areas where the rise in prices has been the highest It is not neces- 
sary to examine the condition of these classes in the different areas separately 
The only sections of the comraumty which require separate examination are 
the wage-eaxmng classes — z e , artisans and labourers — and the agriculturists 
41 S As regards the wage-earmng classes, the following statements show the 
nominal and real wages of the different classes of labourers in the several circles 
for stated periods It will be seen from these statements that real wages have 
risen everyxvhere foi all classes of wage-earners, except m the case of domestic 
serx'ants and those employed in certam mdustiies in a few circles Even in the 
case of these classes, nominal wages have risen, but the nse has not been as 
great as that in the cost of hxnng, as measured by retail prices It has also been 
prexnously explained that the period of unemployment of the labouring classes 
has decreased and this fact alone, apart from a rise in their wages, would 
indicate an increased income The income of wage-earners has, therefoie, 
generally increased much faster than their cost of living, resulting m a sub- 
stantial improvement m their matenal condition — specially of agricultural and 
general labourers and artisans, who form the majority of the wage-earmng class. 
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Iv RtrsAL Arbis 


— 

Nominal Wage j 

Real Wage 


1895 

1900 


1 1910 

1912 

1895 99 

1900 04 1 

1 

1905 09 1 

1 

1910 

i 

1 

1912 

AEsam 

101 

120 

129 

, 139 

161 

105 

115 

107 

i 116 

128 

Bengal Northern and 

102 

124 

143 

1 157 

177 

107 

116 

113 

127 

126 

Eastern 




1 







„ Southern and 

102 

122 

137 

168 

184 

104 

112 

116 

131 

131 

■Western 


i 




1 





Chota Nagpur 

111 

129 

153 

177 

195 

101 

120 

122 

146 

149 

Bihar 

102 

119 

128 

149 

167 

98 

112 

104 1 

1 124 

135 

Agra Provinces East 

105 

127 

145 

161 

199 

98 

121 

113 ! 

131 

154 

BundeRhand 

101 

134 

161 

184 


102 

123 

125 1 

1 135 

147 

Agra Provinces North 

108 

131 

158 

185 

200 

105 

132 

126 

148 

148 

and West including 
Oudh 







i 

1 

1 


Punjab East 

107 

132 

171 

222 

250 

107 

133 

1 147 ^ 

169 

167 

„ West 

103 

123 

152 

191 

202 

99 

125 

1 134 

154 

144 

Sind 

108 

125 

160 

164 

178 

105 

121 

1 129 

129 

124 

Dujarat 

104 

123 

154 

174 

185 

106 

118 

127 

1 

135 

130 

Konkan 

108 

129 

146 1 

156 

173 

110 

125 
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i 130 

137 

Deccan 

109 

122 

140 

173 

190 

102 

116 ' 

1 123 

136 

137 

Berar 

104 

117 

145 

164 

190 

98 

109 

1 120 

127 

138 

Central Provinces 

107 

126 

144 

176 

190 

106 

122 

\ 

,125 

142 

141 

Madras North East 

110 

129 

164 

169 

187 

107 

127 

130 

130 

136 

„ North 

105 

125 

145 

159 

175 

108 

123 

124 

128 

132 

„ South 

111 

128 

149 

177 

196 

111 

126 

132 

137 

138 

„ West 

103 

116 

127 

139 

1 

149 

99 
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105 
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India 

106 
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146 1 

1 171 

i 
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97 
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113 
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143 
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103 

116 
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174 

mM 

113 
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106 

133 

147 

166 
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128 

118 

135 

148 
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103 

133 
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126 

129 

140 
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110 
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Punjab East 
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130 
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■1 

133 
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119 
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120 
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118 
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119 

Cinjarat 

115 

117 

138 

152 

167 


111 

113 

118 
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Konkan 
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124 

139 
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105 
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128 

132 

Deccan 

106 

116 

133 

158 

171 


109 

114 

124 

123 

Berar 

102 

119 

135 

167 

177 
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113 
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99 
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129 
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1905 
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Calcutta 

104 
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■i 

141 
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99 
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99 
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1 
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94 

91 

93 
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00 
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95 
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95 
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94 

110 

99 
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90 

09 

98 
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91 

Gujarat 
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105 
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119 

90 

90 

84 

01 

84 
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94 

94 

88 

90 

82 
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87 
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1905 

1910 
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Calcutta 
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140 
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110 
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Bombay 
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134 

107 
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114 

126 
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97 
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108 

120 


136 

104 
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117 
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122 

139 
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115 
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127 
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„ Southern 
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120 
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163 
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103 

114 

108 
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126 
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98 
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120 

145 
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99 
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122 

135 
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90 
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103 

125 
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125 

127 
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Agra Provinces 
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122 
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99 
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123 
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192 

206 
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128 
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117 

130 

166 

173 

99 
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134 
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113 
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Gujarat 
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112 

125 

140 
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116 
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142 

153 
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Agra Provinces 
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Ubbji. — ^Domesho Seuvasts. 
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98 
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85 
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1 no 
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1 
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148 I 

1 
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4] 9 Tlie extent of the nse m real wages has been dxSerent in the different nrtent ot (he im* 
circles The following table shows the index numbers of real wages for 1912 in 
the different circles for the several classes of labourers, except those employed 
m mdustnes, arranged in descending order of magmtude The nse in real 
wages having generally been progressive throughout the penod under mvesti- 
gation, it will be sufficient if the results of the last year are examined ^ 


AKTISANb 

AGBlCrULTCEAL ANT) GENERAL LABOURERS. 
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Madras South 

123 

Berar 

133 

Central Pro\m 

CCS 

136 

Berar 

I 

130 : 

Punjab West 

140 

Bcrar 

121 

Asra Pro\lncc5 
i La«5t 

l«o 

Madras South 

133 

Konkan 

132 

Bombay 

120 

Madras North 

1 Last 

130 

Bombay 

117 

Punjab Last 

120 

j Konkan 

137 

iladras Soutii 

129 

Madras North 

126 

KonLan 

134 

Ponjab East 

lU 

, Central Pro\ laces 

116 

1 Deccan 

137 

Punjab West 

123 

1 Vsram 

123 

Madras Soutti 

133 

Madras 

114 

Punjab \^cst 

113 j 

^ Madras North 
East 

136 

Berar 

123 

Bengal North 
and East 

119 

Bcrnr 

131 

Assam 

107 

\«sam 

no 

Bthar 

13j 

tssam 

127 

Gujarat 

ns 

Bombay 

120 

Bengal Vorth and 
East 

107 

Sml 

no 

Jladras North 

132 

Bcn?a! South 
; and West 

123 

Bengal South 
and West 

nc 

Assam 

12a 

Caicntta 

100 

B rat 

105 

Bcn'»ai South 
and West 

131 

Dcccan 

123 

Karachi 

100 

Madras North i 

1 

124 

Bcccao 

09 

Deccan 

104 

Gujarat 

130 

Bcnsal North 
and East 

1 110 

1 

1 Madras 

109 

Bcn'’al South ' 
and West j 

* 122 

i 

1 

Karacli! 

Oo 

Ben'^al South and 
Uc t 

102 

A'sara 

123 

Sind 

110 

Calcutti 

197 

Bengal North ' 
and East. 

1 121 

Ben'^al Vuin and 
W<st 

04 

Bengal North and 
East. 

OO ^ 

B n<’ai North 
and East 

126 

OjJant 

118 

Decvan 

107 

Sind 

j 

121 

Inaa 

lie 

Madras Wc«t 

90 

Sittd 

124 

Madra'* North 

115 

India 

128 

Gujarat 

121 



India 

110 

Madras West 

m 

Madras West 

wm 



; Dcccan 1 

121 




1 







1 Madras West 

no 




1 

India 

133 

India 

133 



' Karachi 

no 




1 







Madras 

109 











Calcutta 

107 




1 







1 India 
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420 A careful study of the foregoing tables shows that the rise in real wageB 
(excluding wages in industries) has been greatest (above 40 per cent ) in Punjab 
East, Bundelldiand, Agra Provinces East, Agra 'Provinces North and West, Chota 
Nagpur, Bihar, Central Provinces and Punjab West, and least (below 20 per cent ) 
in Madias, Madras West, Calcutta and Karachi 


421 The general results indicated by the foregoing table in regard to the 
several classes of labourers may be summarised as follows * — 


Ertcnt ol rise In 
real nn"cs ol 
Rcncral labourers In 
urban areas odier 
than large cHles 


Ullage artisans. 


422 Talong India as a whole, the highest nse m real wages has been in the 
case of the general labourers employed m urban areas other than large cities 
For this class of labourers, the rise has been the largest in Punjab East, Agra 
Provinces East and Bundelkhand, being over 75 per cent In Bihar and Agra 
Pronnees North and West, it has been between 50 and CO per cent , in Madras 
North, only 10 per cent , in Konkan, Madras West and Bengal Northern and 
Eastern, below 30 per cent and in the others, between 30 and 50 per cent. 

423 Next to the class mentioned above, the nse m real wages for India, as a 
V hole, has been the highest in the case of village artisans In Punjab East, 
Bundelkhand, Bihar and Agra Provinces North and West, the rise has been 
above 50 per cent , in Cliota Nagpur, Central Provinces, Agra Provinces East 
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Assam and Punjab West, between 40 and 50 per cent , m Madras West, 

■only 6 per cent and m the other circles between 20 and 40 per cent 

424 The third class in order of rise for all India is the agricultural 
labourer The rise in real wages for this class has been above 50 per cent in 
Punjab East, Agra Provinces East and Chota Nagpur , between 40 and 50 per 
cent in Agra Provinces North and West, Punjab West, Bundelkhand, Berar, 
and Madras South , in Madras West, it has been only 13 per cent and in the 
rest between 20 and 40 per cent 

425 The rise in real wages for India, as a whole, of artisans employed m urban i 

areas other than large cities comes next in order Eor this class the rise has been than large eities. 
above 50 per cent in Punjab East, Bundelkhand and Agra Provinces North and 

West , in Agra Provinces East, Madias North-East, and Chota Nagpur, it has 
been between 40 and 50 per cent , in Gujarat, it has been only 5 per cent , m 
Sind, Madras North, and Madras West, between 10 to 20 per cent and in the rest 
between 20 and 10 per cent 

426 Taken as a whole, general labourers in cities have obtained the next General lahonrets 
largest increase in real wages In Punjab West, Punjab East, Bihar and Central 
Trovinces, the rise for this class of labourers has been above 50 per cent , in 

Agra Provinces East, Agra Provinces North and West, 'Madras South, and 
Bombay, between 30 and 50 per cent , in Madras, Assam, Deccan and Gujarat 
10 per cent or below, and in the remaining circles between 10 and 30 per cent 

427 The sixth class m ordei of rise for aU India is the city artisan The City ortisaM 
rise in real w'ages of this class of labourers has been highest in Punjab East, 

Bihai, Punjab West, Central Provinces, Agra Provinces North and West, being , 

•over 50 per cent , in Gujarat, Madras Noith, Madras, Karachi and Deccan, the rise 
ranges from 8 to 20 per cent , in Calcutta, it has been the low^est, bemg only 4 per 
•cent , and in the other circles, it ranges between 20 to 40 per cent 

428 Eor India as a whole, the rise has been the lowest for domestic servants. Domestic sorronis. 
both in cities and other urban areas, and as a matter of fact, in some 

circles, there has been an actual fall in real wages, ^ e , the rise m nominal wages 
lias not been as large as that in the cost of hving For cities — the rise in real 
wages in Madras North and Agra Provinces East, has been above 40 per cent , 
in Bihar, Agra Provinces North and West, Central Provmces, Madras South, 

Gujarat, Punjab West, and Berar, between 20 and 40 per cent , m Bombay, 

Punjab East, and Madras, the rise has been between 10 and 20 per cent , and m 
Assam and Bengal Northern and Eastern, it has been below 10 per cent In 
Calcutta, there has been no rise at aU, while leal wages have fallen in Deccan, 

Karachi and Bengal Southern and Western , in these four circles, therefore, 
domestic servants in cities have been adversely affected by ^the rise in prices 
Eor other urban areas the maximum rise in real wages of domestic servants has 
been in Chota Nagpur, bemg 42 per cent , in Agra Provinces North and West, 

Bundelkhand, Bihar, Gujarat, Konkan, Madras North-East, Madras South, Agra 
Provmces East, and Punjab East, the rise has ranged between 20 and 30 per 
cent , m the other circles, except Bengal Northern and Eastern and Madras 
West, below 20 per cent ' In the two last-named circles, there has been an actual 
iall m real wages, indicating that there domestic servants have suffered 
through a rise in prices 

429 Eor labourers employed m industries — ^The rise m real wages of labourers indastnal wage- 
on the Jute mdustry has been small and almost equal m Calcutta and Bengal 
Southern and Western In the Cotton mdustry, the rise has been highest m 
Calcutta, bemg, in 1912, 48 per cent , Central Provmces come next with a rise of 30 

■per cent , m Agra Provmces North and West and Madras North, the rise has 
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been below 20 per cent in Bombay, Madras and Gujarat, on the other hand, there 
has been a fall in the real wages of this class of labourers, shoising that the 
labourers employed in the Cotton industry in these three circles have not 
obtamed an mcrease in wages sufficient to compensate foi the rise m prices. 
Eailwav real wages have increased in Chota Xagpiii, Agra Piovmces North 
and West Bdiar Central Provinces, Agra Pro^^nces East, Madras South, Calcutta 
and Punjab West Theie has been no inciease in Bombay while there has been a 
fallin Punjab East Sind Madras North, Gujaiat, Deccan and Madras North-East. 
Considered as a whole, the rise in the real wages of industrial labourers in all 
circles has been much less than m those of the other labouieis, slalled or unslalled- 

430 To sum up the case of wage-earners — ^the rise of prices has been fully met 
by a nse in wages in the case of slalled oi unskilled labourers not employed m 
industries or on Railways Industrial or Railway labourers have in some ciicles 
secured an increase in wages commensurate with the rise in prices, while in others . 
the increase in wages has been smallei than the increase in their cost of hvmg 
and it IS in these circles that the industnal and Railway labourers have been 
adversely affected by the rise in prices 

431 To gauge the comparative effects of the use of prices on the agnculturist 
in the different parts of the country, it has been found necessary to frame index 
numbers of his income from the sale proceeds of his surplus produce and then to- 
compare these with the mdex numbers of retail prices of the commodities which he 
generally purchases From the data available it is not practicable to frame any 
estimate of the average income per head of the agricultural population with any 
pietence to accuracy , but even from such mcomplete data it is possible to con- 
struct mdex numbers which would roughly represent the relation between the 
agricultural mcome of different years The mdex numbers of agricultural income, 
howevei carefully prepared, aie sure to be very rough, but even then they should 
enable us to judge, to some extent, the effect of the nse of prices on the material 
condition of that class of the commumty 

432 In constructing mdex numbers of agricultural mcome, the following 
procedure has been followed The first step has been to estimate the surplus 
quantity of food grams which the agiiculturists have for sale To estimate this 
surplus, imports of foodgrains have been added to and exports deducted from 
the total production, the result being the net available supply , and two-thirds 
of this quantity have been held as consumed by the agriciiltunsts themselves 
The surplus available for sale has been taken at the total production less the 
quantity consumed by the cultivators It is the income from the sale proceeds 
of this surplus gram as well as the sale proceeds of other crops, e g , jute, cotton, 
oilseeds, sugar, tobacco, etc , practically the whole of which is sold by them, that 
generally enables the cultivators to meet their obligations m the way of rent, 
mterest on debt etc , and to purchase the other necessaries of hfe The mcome of 
the agnculturist depends, therefore, on the quantity of surplus foodgrains 
and on that of other crops and their price The quantit}' of surplus foodgrains 
and the entire production of the other crops foi the several qumquenma have 
accordmgh been weighted according to the mdex numbers of the average 
wholesale prices of the different classes of commodities and also the relative 
prices durmg the basic period Index numbers have then been constructed of 
thes“ totals as indicatne of the total mcome of the agriculturists It may 
be mentioned that figures for impoits and exports could not be compiled for 
the different circles as alread} explained m Giapter III, and consequently the 
surplus foodgrains could not be estimated separately for each circle , it has, 
therefore been possible oiiK to constiuct index numbers of agricultural incomes by 
pro\ mces, ui most cases 
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433 The mdex numbeis thus calculated mdicate the giowth oi othermse of 
the total income of the agncultural community m each provmce after providmg 
lor then: requirements of foodgrams In considering the relative material con- 
dition of the commumty m each provmce, it is necessary to obtain a measure of 
the changes m the income per head of population m that commumty m the several 
provinces It has already been explamed that the distribution of the population b y 
occupation is not qmte rehable , index numbers of the mcome per head of agricul- 
tural population has, therefore, been calculated on the assumption that the agri- 
cultural population has mcreased at the same late as population as a whole 

434 It IS well known that the cultivator grows his own corn and that his Comparison of agn- 
wants are but few The only commodities he purchases other than a few luxuries 

are oil, salt, spices and condiments, sugar, and cotton manufactures and possibly 
firewood and lamp-oil (kerosene) We should, theiefore, compare the rise m the 
prices of these commodities with the use m the agriculturist’s mcome m order 
to see whether he is beneficially or adversely affected by the rise m prices 

435 The foUowmg table compares m index numbers, the total agricultural 
income, the average mcome pei head of the agricultural population and the 
retail prices of the commodities which the agriculturist ordmanly purchases For 
the present purpose mdex numbers of wholesale prices of cotton manufactures at 
the nearest port from which the provmce or circle generally obtains its supply has 
been taken m constructing mdex numbers of prices of commodities purchased by 
the cultivators, as statistics of prices of this class of commodities, wholesale or 
retail, could not be obtamed for the circles other than the sea-ports — 


Province or Circle 

Average htdes ^ umber 

OF TOTAL AGRICUE- 
TUBAL INCOME 

Average index nusibeb 

OF AOEIOUI/rURAL 
INCOME PER HEAD OF 
POPULATION 

Average index numbers of the betaxi 

PRICES OF COMMODITIES WHICH AN AQRI 
CULTURIST GENERALLY PURCHASES 

1890 

to 

1894 

1895 

to 

1899 

1900 

to 

1904 

1905 

to 

1909 

1890 

to 

1894 

1895 

to 

1899 

1900 

to 

1904 

1905 

to 

1909 

Circles 

1890 

to 

1894 

1895 

to 

1899 

1900 

to 

1904 

1905 

to 

1909 

Afisiam 

100 

134 

148 


100 

134 

136 

155 

Assam 


m 

109 

120 










Bengal North East 


100 

■nil 

121 










South West 


103 

111 

124 

Bengal and Bihar 

100 

109 

108 

127 

100 


102 

116 

Chota Nagpur 


106 












Bjhar 


101 


126 










Agra Provinces East 


102 

Btnl 

127 

United Provinces 

100 

104 


131 

100 

■ua 

106 

130 

Bundelkhand 


106 

116 

132 










Agra Provinces 


102 

Will 

126 










North and West 





Punjab and North West 

100 

91 

117 

149 

100 

89 

112 

144 

Punjab East 

■ m 

103 

111 

127 

Frontier Province 









, West 


106 

106 

121 

Sind 

100 

■mi 

114 

187 

100 

97 

106 

166 

Sind 

B m 

105 

109 

119 










Gujarat 

B A 

100 

105 

114 

Bomliay Presidency (ex 

100 

87 

102 

123 

100 

89 

105 

123 

Konhan 

B w 

103 

108 

118 

eluding Sind) 









Deccan 


104 

106 

119 

Berar 

100 

98 

165 

154 

100 

101 

168 

149 

Berar 

A 

102 

108 

118 

Central Provinces 

100 

91 

127 

166 

100 

96 

132 


Central Provinces 

B R 

102 

104 

US 










Madras North "Eas^ 

B $ 

103 

107 

118 

Madras Presidency 

100 

112 

142 

158 

100 

108 

132 

141 

North 

B A 

99 

105 

11® 










f, South 

B 

104 

109 

119 










» West 

n 

103 

106 

120 


436 From an examination of the above table, it will be seen that m Assam Agncnitnnsfs in 
the rise m the agricultural mcome has throughout the peiiod been more than the 
xise m the cost of hvmg, mdicatmg that the material condition of the agriculturists 
has been improved by the rise of pnces In the Provinces of Bengal and Bihar, 
iowever, the rise m the cost of hvmg has been all along more than the nse m the 
agncultural mcome, showmg that the cultivators m these parts have been adversely 
affected by high prices , this however, is not true for all parts of these provinces — 
specially of Northern and Eastern Bengal — where the cultivators have obtamed verv 
large profits on ]ute and are substantially better off than before The flourishing 
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condition of these well-to-do tracts is not clear from the figures, m consequence 
of their combination with the poorer areas of Bihar and Chota Xagpur, the agri- 
cultural population of which are in a more or less deplorable condition In 
Bundelkhand also, the cost of h^^ng for the agriculturist has throughout the 
penod risen more than his income In the other parts of the United Pro- 
vinces the agnculturist fared badly in the qmnquenma 1895 — 99 and 1900 — 04, 
bur in the quinquermium 1905 — 09 — the period of high prices— his condition has 
improved, the rise in his mcome ha\nng overtaken or rather exceeded the rise in 
the cost of hving In the Punjab and Xorth-West Frontier Province, the agri- 
culturist sufiered in the qmnquenmum 1895 — 99, but in the next qumquennium 
his condition improved In the qumquenmmn 1905 — 09 there was afuither and 
considerable improvement m his condition In Sind, the agricultunst’s material 
condition deteriorated untd the quinqueiiniiun 1900 — 04, after vhich his 
income by far exceeded the cost of living In the other parts of the Bombay 
Presidency also, the condition of the agriculturists was worse up to 1904 than 
in the basic penod In the qmnquenmum 1905 — 09, however, his condition 
improved, but not to the extent as in Sind. In Berar and the Central Provinces, 
the cultivators were adversely afiected only in the qmnquenmum 1895 — 99, but 
since then their condition has remarkably improved Throughout the period, 
under investigation cultivators in the Madras Presidency have considerably 
benefited by the nse of prices 

437 To sum up — ^in the qmnquenmum 1905—09, the era of famme pnces 
without famine, cultivators in all parts of India, except m parts of Bengal, 
Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Bundelkhand, largely benefited by the rise in prices 

Summary 

438 The conclusions which may be drawn from the statistics collected and 
which are corroborated by the evidence of witnesses examined in different parts 
of India are 

439 There has undoubtedly been a real progress, an increase of wealth and 
a general difiusion of it, in consequence of an mcrease m the profits of agriculture, 
and a remarkable mcrease m wages greater than the cost of hvmg in almost all 
parts of India durmg the period of rismg pnces There has indeed been a very 
great mcrease m the annual income of India Dr Marshall defines a country’s 
mcome as “ the net aggregate of commodities and capital, material and immaterial, 
includmg services, produced annually by the labour of the country actmg upon 
its natural resources ” It is beyond all doubt that in recent years there has taken 
place vith the development of the resources of the country and the groiHh of 
enterprise on the part of the community as a vhole, a very considerable mcrease 
in this amiual mcome A noticeable sign of this improvement is the enormous 
increase in India’s power of absorbmg the precious metals and the large expansion 
of her import trade, all of which are paid for by her produce The total amount 
of gold and silver absorbed in the country durmg the twelve years endmg in 1911 
amounted to £116,000,000 of gold and 1,600,000,000 tolas of silver against 
£27,000,000 and 1,150,000,000 tolas respectively m the twelve years pnor to 1900. 
Her import trade m merchandise has also grown Irom an average of 62 crores of 
rupees, m the five years 1890-91 to 1894-95, to 130 crores in 1911-12 Material 
welfare, as is veil knovn, depends on many factors such as, quantity of food 
consumed, clothing, housmg accommodation, facilities for travel, and on other 
comforts of life and on the eqmtable distribution of such means of enjoyment 
From this point of view also, the material velfare of the country, as a vaole, haa 
increased remarkably, especially during the last 15 years 
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440 India lias now to part with much less of her produce than formerly to 
meet h<‘r foreign obligations The surplus of her produce available for export is 
now, owmg to the rise of prices, 'verj'' much more \aluable than it was 20 or 
even l(l years ago India’s exports have thus grown considerably m value in conse- 
quence of rhe rise of prices and only a part of this mciease goes towai ds meeting 
, the increased cost of her imports There has also been a considerable increase m 
the volume of the imports of almost all classes of goods required for consumption 
and the increase in the imports of many classes of goods which were formerly 
considered as luxuries, but are now recognised as necessities, bear eloquent 
testimony to a standard of living which is rismg higher and higher with the rise 
of prices and the material prosperity of the country 


441 The classes which have benefited from the use of prices are cultn’-ators, Efleetontte 

and all producers of commodities which have risen in price faster than the cost of the community- 
production It cannot be gamsaid that the landowning classes, excludmg those ***'’^* 

Zemindars of Bengal, Oudh and other parts of India who can enhance their 

tenants’ rents only at considerable intervals and including the proprietary 
brotherhoods of Northern India and the petty proprietors holdmg their lands 
directly from the State in the ryotwari provinces of Madras, Bombay, Berar, 

Assam, and Burma, have benefited, for the profits of agriculture are greater than 
they were In every province the price of land has mcreased , and m many 
parts this mcrease has been considerable The labouring classes are better 
off everywhere, wages having risen much more than the cost of hving and in 
times of scarcity labour being much more mobile than formeily 

442 The classes which have been adi ersely affected by the rise of prices are Those who have 
the great Zemindars and other landlords of Bengal, Oudh and other parts of 

India, who can enhance their tenants’ rents only at considerable intervals and who, 
therefore, cannot adjust their rents to meet the change m prices Holders of 
Government and other securities and debentures carrying fixea rates of interest, 
producers who cannot charge higher prices but whose expenses have increased 
with the rise of prices, law'yers, medical practitioners and other professional classes 
whose income depends on customary fees, employes in Government and pnvate 
service on fixed salaries or salaries on a graded scale, persons engaged m 
small industries such as weavers, rice buskers, etc , who are unable to 
compete with imported articles and manufactures from Indian mills driven by 
machinery — ^these classes have been disadvantageously placed by a nse of 
pnces Pnestly castes, scions of old famihes, and others who, from rehgious and 
caste motives, have been unable to accommodate themselves to the changing 
order of thmgs have also suffered from the rise of prices 


443 The standard of hving among all classes of the population, especially imptoTed standard 
among landholders, traders and ryots, has increased very considerably in recent 
years, and extravagance on occasions of mamage and other social ceremomes 
has seriously increased The average villager hves in a better house and eats 
better food than did his father , brass and other metal vessels have taken the 
place of coarse earthenware and the clothing of his family in quality and quan- 
tity has improved e may also say that the increase in passenger miles travelled , 
predicates the existence of spare money to pay for railway fares 


444 In Assam, Northern and Eastern Bengal, and in the Madras Presi- Effect on 
dency, the ryots have been m good circumstances throughout the period dfaSundw 
under enquiry In the Punjab and North-West Frontier Provmce and the 
Central Provinces and Berar, the cultivators have reaped very large profits from 
the high pricei, of their produce during the last tlurteen years and are now 
particularly well off In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, except Bundel- 
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khand, the position of the ryots has considerably improved from the high pnees 
that have ruled smee 1905 , and the same may be said of the Presidency of 
Bombay — ^the improvement hemg specially marked in Smd It is only m 
Bimdelkhand, Bihar, Chota Xagpur and m some parts of Bengal that the 
ryots have been adversely afiected by the nse m prices, the growth of their 
income havmg been less than the nse m prices thioughout the period under en- 
quiry Ingood vearsthey and their famihes manage to supplement their mcorae 
by working as labourers outside their holdmgs, but m bad years, whenno employ- 
ment can be had, their position is one of jeopardy, unless they can obtain credit 
or emigrate to towns or other tracts 

445 The wage-earners of all classes and in all circles have secured an mcrease 
m wages commensurate wuth the rise in the cost of hving The only exceptions 
are domestic servants m cities and other urban areas m a few circles and 
wage-earners employed in some mdustries The cash wages of domestic sen^'ants 
employed m cities in the Deccan, Karachi, and Bengal Southern and Western, 
and of those employed m other urban areas m Bengal Northern and Eastern, and 
iladras West, have lagged behmd the rise of prices, and the increased cost of 
hvmg has afiected them adversely The same has been the case with wage- 
earners employed in cotton mills m Bombay, Madras and Gujarat, brewenesin 
Punjab West, tea-gardens m Assam and paper mills in Bengal Southern and 
Western 

446 In summing up the general conclusion of the effects of the rise of prices 
on the country as a whole, we may agree with Jevons ' when he says, ‘ I cannot 
but agree with Macculloch,t that, puttmg out of sight individual cases of hardship, 
if such exist, a fall m the value of gold must have, and, as I should say, has already 
a most powerfully beneficial effect It loosens the country, as nothmg else 
could, from its old bonds of debt and habit It throws mcreased rewards 
before all who are makmg and acqiurmg wealth, somewhat at the expense of those 
who are enjoymg acqmred wealth It excites the active and skilful classes of 
the commumty to new exertions and is, to some extent, like what a discharge from 
his debts is to the bankrupt long strugghng agamst his burdens All this is effect- 
ed without a breach of national good faith, which nothmg could compensate 

• “ Ihvestigatiotia In Currency and F inance ” — A Senous Fall In the Value of Gold ascertained, and Its Social 
Effects set forth (18G3), Section XXxUl. 

t Encyclopedia Bntannica (8th Edition), Art Precious Metals 
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Conclusion 

447 This report on the extent, causes and effects of the rise of pnces in The time 
India may noTV be concluded with a brief summary of what has been done The 
enquiry has taken three years to complete, which, m view of the extensive touimg 

in all parts of India and the collection, compilation and correlation of the mass of 
statistics pubhshed, is not perhaps excessive 

448 In the early chapters of this report, it has been pomted out that in order to summaiy ol the 

, , 1 general method of 

examme whether the rise of prices has been confined to any special areas and to mTestigaflon 
ascertain what the effects of the rise have been on the different sections of the com- 
munity m different areas, it has been necessary to divide India, excluding Burma, 
which under orders has been excluded from the scope of the enquiry, into economic 
homogeneous areas, so that after examming carefully the statistics collected for 
these areas, we could generalise for India as a whole These circles, numbering 24 
in all, differ, as has been explained, very greatly in soil, chmate, and the crops which 
they produce The statistics of prices and wages now pubhshed by the Com- 
mercial Intelbgence Department could not, for reasons already explamed, be 
utdised, and it has been necessary to collect, locally, rehable statistics of prices and 
wages The next step was the construction of mdex numbers which have been 
used throughout, for purposes of comparing fluctuations not only m the general 
price level but also in prices of individual articles, wages and most other 
phenomena dealt with in the report 

449 Prices have oscillated up and down, sometimes violently, throughout the The extent ol the 
penod under mvestigation In 1897, the general level of rupee pnces rose to 121 from 

106 m 1896 In 1900, it rose to 122 from 104 m 1899 , after this it fell steadily 
agam to 106 m 1904 Smee then it rose steadily to 143 in 1908, after which it fell 
agam to 132 in 1910 and then rose agam to 141 m 1912 If fluctuations due to 
famme and other temporary causes be excluded, the general price level would show 
a steady mcrease from an average of 100 m 1890 — 94 to 137 mthe quinquenmum 
1908 — 12 The rise has been specially marked smee the year 1905 In the qum- 
quenmuml905 — 09, the general average was 31 per cent higher, and in the tnen- 
mum 1910 — 12, 36 per cent higher than in the basic period 

450 The foUowmg is a summary table showmg gold and rupee pnces for all 
commodities for India as a whole — ' 
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451 The rise lias been especially marked in the case of “hides and slons,” 

‘ food grams — pulses and cereals/’ “ bmlding materials ” and “oilseeds,” aU of 
■which have risen over 40 per cent above the level of the basic period In the last 
qumquemuum 1908 — 1912, the rise in rupee prices was greatest in the case of 
“hides and sluns ’ (159), “ oilseeds and oils” (145) “ foodgra ms— pulses” 
(143), “ foodgrams— cereals ” (142) and ‘ bmldmg materials ” (142) Cotton 
and Jute have risen 33 and 31 points respectively in comparison "inth the basic 
period In some other groups, the nsc has been less, while there has been an appre- 
ciable decrease m the price of tea and coffee, imported sugars, coal, shellac, and 
dyemg and tanmng materials, especially mdigo 

452 The rise of prices has been greatest generally in areas which have suffered 
from famine and least in the circles which are practically immime from that cala- 
mity, notably Assam The rise has been greatest in Bundelkhand, Beiar Sind, 
Madias South, Agra Piormces North and West, Punjab East, Deccan and Pun- 
jab West, and least in Assam and at the ports except Karachi where the rise has 
been largest, namely, 49 per cent The nse has varied, m the circles first mentioned, 
from 40 to 45 per cent , while it has been only 26 to 30 per cent at the ports As 
already pomted out, m comparing the ports rvith upland circles, it should be re- 
membered that pnees at the ports had generally been higher than m the upland 
circles m the earher years, and an equal use m prices would result in the percent- 
age of use at the ports bemg lower than m the other circles , moreover the ports 
obtain their supplies from the cheapest markets and so prices there would not 
fluctuate as "iridely as in upland circles IVith the hnking up of markets by 
railways the variations between circle and circle, and district and district, aie 
',ery much less now than formerly, and are greatest in places which are most 
remote from seaports and from areas which are practically immune from the 
scourge of famine and -iihich ordinarily have surpluses available for areas in which 
the supplies are deficient 

453 The causes of the rise of puces m India, m recent yeais, have close relation 
to those opeiatmg m other coimtnes India has now come very much closei into 
touch •with the world markets, consequent, to a large extent, on the triumph of the 
Gold Exenanse Standard In India, there is another miportant factor to be con- 
sideicd, i/zz , capiicious seasons, which curtail, sometimes very seriously, the supply 
of commodities India, it is often said, is entirely at the mercy of the vagaiies of 
the monsoon The effect of the %ncissitudes of the season is moie oi less temporaiy, 
but a shortage of supply, consequent on a deficient monsoon, has unfortu- 
nately been of lathei frequent occurrence in the period under enquiry It has 
been eMdent in almost every qiunquennimn between 1890 and 1912 It has 
been shown that in recent years, the production of foodgrams has not been keepmg 
pace wuth population This ■would explam the almost continuous rise in the 
prices of foodgrams There has also been an increased demand for Indian 
products m the w orld maikets and also in India itself, o^wnng to the groivth of 
the general prosperity of the coimtry and a remarkable improvement in the 
standard of h^ mg among aU classes of society Extension of communications 
and reduction of freights have been very important factors m the rise of prices 
during the last decade Eailways have developed m India from a total of 
17,000 miles in 1891 to 24,000 mdesm 1901 , 27,000 miles m 1905, and 32,000 
miles in 1912 Road mileage has also considerably mcreased as also com- 
imimcation by telegraph Railway' and mantime freights have fallen considerably 
though durmg the last t-wo y’ears ocean freights have shown an mcrease oiving 
to an unparalleled demand for transportmg the surplus produce to other - 
countries Owung to an unparallaled activity in shipbuilding in recent ^ oars, 
there are signs of freights going down again The effect of a fall m freights, 
on prices, can hardly _le over-estmiated The expansion of commimica- 
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tions and the lowering of the direct and indirect costs of transport liavc tended to 
bnng up prices of agricultural produce of India, relatively, to the level of the prices 
of the same articles in "Western Europe and to bring up the prices m upland districts 
of India, relatively, to the level of the prices at the ports The increase in credit 
and the improvementin banlong and monetary facihtics, which have been remark- 
able not only m this country, but throughout the world, have played a \cry im- 
portant part m raismg pnees to their present level This improa ement has been 
brought about by an increase m credibihty, t c securities which Bankers accept 
in making advances, and by an increase in the world's production of gold De- 
structive wars and themcreased expenditure on armaments, which luEnglatid alone 
has increased from] £35,445,000 in 1895 to £68,304,000 in 1911, arc the most 
important among the other remammg causes 

454 So far as India is concerned, the rise of prices is hkely to continue for som c ^ 

time to come An analysis of the factors afiecting prices would lead one to believe 

that, if exceptional movements m times of famine and commercial crisis be left 
out of account, the present high price level will be maintained, if not raised, 
for some time to come 

455 In the last chapter it has been shown that the effect of the rise of prices on The cned ot the 
. India, as a whole, has been beneficial India has now to part with much less of her 

produce to meet her foreign obhgations for the simple reason that her produce has 
risen in value in European markets Landlords have, eveept in some special aieas, 
received mcreased cash rents, cultivators mcreased profits from ( agriculture, and 
wage-eameis generally have gained in consequence of their wages haiang increased 
more than prices It is only persons on fixed salaries or dependent on income from 
securities and shares, and professional men who hve upon customary fees, who 
have suffered from the rise in pnees, as their income, not bemg at all elastic, has 
not nsen sufficiently to meet the increased cost of hving The effects on the 
different sections of the community in different areas have been in the same 
direction and differ only in degree ,, 

456 It nowremains for me to thank all those who have given me assistance m 
this enquiry From the Chambers of Commerce, European and Indian, and other 
Trade Associations, District Officers, Secretaries to Government, non-official Mem- 
bers of the Legislative Covmcils, busmess men and others, whose local Imow- 
ledge and expenence were invaluable, I have received much help To Messrs 
Shirras and Gupta, and my office staff I am under great obhgation ]Mr Shirras 
has shown great energy and devotion to work, and his knowledge of the theory 
of Economics and the information which he collected from a mass of hterature on 
the subject, have been of great use to me j\Ir Gupta has carried out his duties 
most efficiently, and the completion of the work is, in no small measure, due to his 
energy and the skill which he has displayed m the compilation and correlation of the 
statistics and in the preparation of the charts published 
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APPENDIX A 

Spcci.al Featmcs oJ the Economic Circles 

{Chwpte) II, page i, pam 13 ) 

1 The special features of the four sea-port towns v.f Calcutta, Bombay, India diTifled into 
Karachi aud Madras, which have been treated as mdependeut oircles, have a ready ^ *’“'*** 
been described m Chapter III The considerations on which the several provmces 

of India ha-\ e been divided into homogeneous circles are described m detail below 

2 Assam has been taken as a circle by itself It is made up of the Surma Assam treated as 
valley, the valley of the Brahmaputra and the intervenmg range of hills as well as 

the Lushai hiUs, which he south of Cachar Both the valleys are alluvial plams 
surrounded on three sides by lulls, but the process of delta formation has not pro- 
ceeded m them so rapidly as m the rest of the Gangetic plain The total amount of 
ramfall m Assam is always abundant, but is sometimes unevenly distributed 
The agricultural conditions prevailing m the two valleys differ widely, owing to the 
difference m their elevation above sea level Durmg the ramy season there is 
usually a strong current in the Brahmaputra and the other rivers of the Assam 
valle}’’ , and where the current is switt, it is only the heavier portion of the matter 
held m suspension — that is, the sand — which is deposited In the Surma valley, 
on the other hand, there is very httle fall and the rivers are sluggish, and when 
they overflow enrich the fields with silt It is this circle which contams the large 
tracts of land that have been brought under the cultivation of tea 

3 In the newly created Bengal Presidency, as elsewhere, the important factors Bengal divided into 
of soil, surface and ramfall vary widely m different localities The soil may be 

classed as either old alluvium oi recent alluvium The conformation of the 
surface m the old and the new alluvium is widely different, the former bemg m 
process of denudation and the latter of formation In the tract covered by new 
alluvium, the periodical deposits of river silt mamtam a perfectly level surface 
which IS emmently adapted for rice cultivation. 

4 The Presidency is naturally sub-dmded mto several distmct parts West 
Bengal or the part west of the Bhagirathi hes outside the true delta The eastern 
portion of this tract is low and of alluvial formation, but further west laterite begins 
to predommate and the surface nses aud becomes more ai?d more undulatmg and 
jocky until at last it merges m the uplands of Chota Nagpur Eveept in the 
Hooghly and Howrah distncts, the old alluvial soil is mostly dependent upon 
artificial manure to mamtam its fertihty Central Bengal or the part lying 
south of the Pudma between the Bhagirathi on the west and the Madhumati on 
the east, was formerly the Ganges delta, but it has been gradually laised above 
flood level and the great rivers which formerly flowed through it, depositmg 
their fertihsmg silt, yieldmg an ample supply of drmkmg water and drammg 
it, have shrunk mto msignificance Their mouths have been silted up and them 
banks are often higher than the surroundmg country which they are no longer 
able to dram Eastern Bengal or the country east of the Madhumati, mcludes 
the present delta of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, where the process of 
land formation is still goi g on Here the new alluvium is periodically 
fertihsed by fresh deposits of silt from the overflow of the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra, whose waters possess the fertihsmg properties of the Nile North 
Bengal hes north of the Pudma and is wholly alluvial with the exception of the 
grealer part of the district; of Darjeelmg and an elevated tract occupying a 
considerable area on the confines of the Dmajpur, Malda, Rajshahi and Bogra 
districts In spite of its proximity to the hiUs, the general level of the alluvial 
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country is very low, especially m Eungpur and the central part of Eajshalii, 
and it suffers ftom obstructed drainage due to the silting up of the rivers and the 
gradual raising of their beds 

5 The distinction between the east and vest of the Presidency due to the 
difference in soil and surface is accentuated by the unequal distribution of rainfall 
which IS generally far less regular and copious in the west than in the east Not 
only do the eastern distncts receive a great deal more rain, but owmg to the 
normal overflow of the ri\ ers that traverse them, they remam practically under 
water for six months m the year The surface of this tract is low and flat and 
much of it IS covered with huge marshes where rice and ]ute luxuriate 

6 Notwithstandmg such wide differences in the physical and meteoiological 
conditions of the different parts of Bengal, the province has been sub-divided into 
only three circles, namely, (1) Calcutta, which stands by itself, (2) the jute aieas, 
and (3) the rice produemg districts, jute and rice being the principal ciops m 
the Presidency The jute areas, i e , Northern and Eastern Bengal, include all 
the distncts which belonged to the old provmce of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
with the exception of Assam, which has been constituted into a separate circle, and 
the districts of Backergunge, Noakhali and Chittagong, that he on the borders of 
the Bay of Bengal and are predominantly rice districts, have been taken in 
the other circle, ^ e , Southern and Western Bengal 

7 The plams of Orissa are a flat alluvial tract of which the centre and south 
compnse the delta of the Mahanadi and the noith has been formed by the 
fluvial deposits of the rivers which dram the southern flank of the Chota Nagpur 
plateau It thus consists of the narrow strip of alluvium lying between 
Western Bengal and Madras, the Chota Nagpur plateau and the Bay of Bengal 
Orissa is one of the most backward parts of India and contams few important 
marts or centres of trade and the impossibihty of obtammg any rehable statistics 
of prices has necessitated its mclusion m Southern and Western Bengal 

8 Of the provmce of Bihar and Orissa, the latter, as just mentioned, has been 
mcluded m Southern and Western Bengal and the rest of the province has been 
divided mto two circles — Bihai and Chota Nagpur — the former differing essentially 
from the latter Bihar is divided by the Ganges mto two parts, north and south 
North Bihar is a level plam faUmg very gradually from the foot of the Himalayas 
and with a belt of fairly high land along the banks of the Ganges Between 
these two extremes the general elevation is lower and considerable areas are 
liable to damage by floods The sod consists mamly uf the older alluvium, a 
yellowish clay, with frequent deposits of lanlar , but m many parts this has 
been cut away by the torrents that rush down from the Himalayas, and the low 
land, through which these rivers have at one tune or another found an exit to 
the Ganges, is composed of more recent deposits of sand and sdt brought down by 
them when in flood In south Bihar the effects of recent fluvial action are less 
marked, specially towards the east, where the outlying hdls and the undidations 
of the Chota Nagpur plateau trench more and more upon the Gangetic plam imtil 
at Monghyr they extend as far as the nver itself and offer an effectual opposition 
to the oscillations m its course, which the more yieldmg alluvual sod is unable 
to present elsewhere Bihar differs from Bengal m nearly all respects The 
extremes of temperature are far greater, the fertihsmg effect of annual inundations 
13 absent and the rainfall is more capncious than in Bengal The population is 
denser, the people healthier and hardier though not so prosperous It is more 
liable to droughts Eice is the prmcipal crop, but the rainfall is often msufficient 
to bring it to matunty and has to be supplemented by artificial irrigation . the 
products are far more vaned, sometimes four crops such as gram, wheat, sesamum 
and Imsecd being grown together in the same field 
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9 Chota Nagpur consists of the crystalline plateau extending into the Tributary Nagpnr 

States of the Onssa and the Cential Provinces on the south and west and through 

the Sonthal Parganas to the Ganges on the north-east, while its outlyiug fringes 
stretch out into the south of the Patna and Bhagalpur divisions on the north 
and the Burdwan division on the east The soil is gneissic, and it possesses great 
mineral wealth, the richest coal fields bemg situated within it 

10 The United Provmces of Agra and Oudh mclude four distinct tracts of 
country, namely, the Himalayan tracts, the Suh-Himalayan tracts, the great Circles 
Gangetic plam, and portions of the hill systems of Central India The statistics 
which could he collected for the lull tracts were not only few hut even misleadmg 
These have, therefore, been practically left out of account, though the area and 
outturn figures have been mcluded in Agra Provmces, Noith and West (including 
Oudh) Circle It is not advisable to group the western submontane districts with 
those of the eastern submontane , Basti and Gorakhpur are more akin to the 
eastern districts of A7amgarh, Benares, etc , as rice forms the most important 
crop With a view to keep down the number of circles, the United Piovmces 
have been divided, after consultation with local authorities, into three circles 

The Eastern circle comprises the Eastern Agra districts and the two submontane 
districts of Basti and Gorakhpui The ramfall is heavier in this circle than m the 
Western and the population denser The second circle includes the rest of the 
submontane districts, the Doab, ^ e , the tract between the Ganges and the 
Jumna, the central districts and Oudh This circle thus comprises most of the 
prosperous districts m the provmce The Doab consists of a gently slopmg plam 
of alluvial soil m which neither rock nor stone approaches the surface, though beds 
of lanlar are found The ramfall is scantier than m the Eastern Circle, but the 
tract IS very well protected by canals In Oudh, there aie no canals, but the 
soil IS generally fertile and consequently closely cultivated 

11 The third circle is Bundelldiand, an exceptional area of which the climatic 
conditions are much more akm to those of Central India than of the United 
Provmces The tract is situated on and below the eastern slopes of the great Central 
Indian plateau and is broken up by low roclcy hills The sod is roclry and mfertde 
with considerable patches of the richer type known as “ black soil,” which difiers 
entirely from the alluvium of the great plam The spring level is low and there is 
httle canal iragation The area is pecuharly liable to famme from either an excess 
or a deficiency of ramfall, and as a whole ranks as the poorest and most backward 
portion of the provmces 

12 The histone provmce of the Punjab was divided mto two admmistrations, Punjab and North 
the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Provmce, m 1901 The Punjab proper ]^.ovinM*’togcther 
does not lend itself to grouping into economic homogeneous areas The salt 

range forms, perhaps, a distmctive feature, but it dovetails mto the districts 
of the North-West dry area and the Himalayan submontane The Himalayan 
ranges rise so gradually that it is difficult to say wiiere the Himalayan areas 
begm and the sub-Himalayan end Excludmg the Himalayan and other hill 
tracts and the ravmes of the Rawalpmdi, Attock and Jhelum distncts, it con- 
sists of a vast alluvial plam broken only by the wide valleys of its rivers Its 
soil 18 a sandy loam mterspersed with patches of clay and tracts of pure sand 
The quality of the soil is, however, of comparatively little importance, possess- 
mg, as it does, great facihties for irrigation, natural or artificial The monsoon 
current extends only to the extreme south-eastern districts The ramfall is fairly 
sufficient for agricultural purposes m the hills and the submontane tracts, but 
dnmmshes rapidly as the distance from the hills mcreases, bemg as httle as 5 
and 7 inches in Muzafiargarh and Multan The provmce has been divided into 
two circles, the Eastern Punjab and the Western Punjab The first comprises the 
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distncts east of the Clienab and the Jhelum, the most piospeious in the pro%’ince, 
wJide the second consists of the north-west dry zone 

I"? Tlie North-lVest Frontier Provmcc naturally sub-divides itself into two 
mam tracts The first lies east of the Indus and consists of the sub-Himalayan 
clistnct of Hazara here the soil, deep and rich m the plam tracts, receives sufficient 
lainfall Here a good sprmg crop is assuied except on the lare occasions when the 
M mter rams fail , but the autumn harvest is inferior to that of the lower lulls, 
where it forms the chief crop In the other tiact v, est of the Indus, the lainfaU is 
uncertam in amount and uneven m distribution, and cultivation depends more on 
facilities for iingation than on the mtrmsic fertihty of the soil Peshawar and 
Bannu valleys are well iirigated and are, therefoie, highly cultivated In Dera 
Ismail Khan, m the slnrts of the hills, the ciops depend on embanlonents Inch 
hold up the surface v ater, and m the nveram stiip, on wells and floods from the 
Indus and the liiU tonents The valleys of Kohat contam a good clean loam 
smgularly retentive of moisture, and are, therefore, well able to lesist drought 
Elsevhere, the harvests are precarious, bemg mainly dependent on rainfall The 
promnee as a whole, is similar to the Western Punjab, and has, theiefoie, been 
taken m that ciicle 

14 The Presidency of Bombay contams tracts of country vaiymg greatly in 
climate and physical aspects It has been dimded into six circles, viz , Bombay 
(Port), Karachi (Port), Gujaiat, the Konhan, the Deccan and Smd Sind the 
lower valley of the Indus, has no characteristics which would lead one to combine 
it with the rest of the Presidency, from which it is cut off by the desert or the sea 
In chmate, soil, surface, language, dress and customs of its mhabitants, Smd is 
altogether dissimilai from the Konkan, Gujaiat, or the Deccan Smd is a dreary 
desert plam broken here and there only by low clifis or undulating sand heaps, 
save only where the life-giving mimdations of the Indus or the silver streak of 
a canal have transfoimed a waste of sand and scrub jungle into broad acres 
of smilmg crops In strikmg contrast to Smd, the fertile and veil cultivated 
plains of Gujarat, the garden of the Presidency, yield a succession of abundant 
crops This circle IS vatered by many rivers, the most famous of which are the 
Nerbudda and the Tapti whose valleys are sheets of imbroken cultivation The 
lest of the Piesideucy falls into two other natural divisions — the Konkan and 
the Deccan The Konkan is a contmuous coast line below the ghats of rice- 
bearmg areas, and groves of cocoanut palms watered by a nevei-failmg supply 
from the sloim clouds of the south-west monsoon ” Behind the ghats he, m the 
scantily watered tiacts of the Deccan plateau, an almost treeless plam slopmg 
from the rock-bound ghat edge towards the level fields of Berar and Hyderabad, 
protected by the hills from the onset of the monsoon, which at times surmounts 
their crest only to hurl its heavy clouds across the plams and to leave them 
unwatered and untilled ” In the valleys of the large rivers the soil is more 
productive, but the countiy is ever haunted by the spectie of famine To the 
south of the Deccan proper, however, there are three districts, Belgaum, Dliaiwar, 
and Bijapur, foimmg the Kamatak, which are more favoured than the noitlicm 
plateau Ow mg to the edge of the ghats being thickly w coded to the w est of these 
districts thc\ enjov a better water supph than the and plain fuither noith, and 
arc also able to icckon on a more certain rainfall In Dhanvar, a system of nume- 
rous small tanks for water storage permits the culti\ation of imgated crops on a 
large scale Khandesh has been mcluded m the Deccan, though it is frequently 
excluded from it as it is more alan to the plams of the Central Provmces and 
Berar, cspOLKilly m its rich fields of black cotton soil, growmg excellent cotton 
and wheat 

15 The Central PrOMnees and Berar ha\e not been combined to form one 
economic circle In Berar the most important crop is cotton for which the deep 
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ncli, black and exceedingly fertile loam of tbe Central valley is eminently suited , 
in tbe Central Provmces, on tbe other band, cotton predominates only on tbe 
sballow black soil of Nimar, Wardba, tbe west of Nagpur and tbe south of 
Cbbindwara In tbe rest of tbe Provmce it has no mfluence on tbe economic 
condition of tbe people Tbe heavy black soil of tbe Nerbudda valley is suited 
to tbe growth of wheat, bnseed, gram and other cold season crops, which are 
dependent on tbe moisture remaming m the ground from tbe monsoon ramfall 
and on tbe showers received durmg tbe months of December and January Tbe 
Wamganga and Mabanadi basms, mcludmg tbe south of Balagbat, Bbandara and 
Chanda and tbe three Cbbatisgarb districts, form tbe rice lands of tbe provmce 
Tbe ramfall is heavy, and tbe land, though of natural fertility, responds readily 
to manure and iriigation There is yet another part where tbe lands are tbe 
poorest m tbe Piovmce They require long restmg fallows and cbe cbeao millets 
w^bicb they produce aie entirely dependent on tbe ramfall of August and 
September So many sub-divisions of tbe small provmce being impracticable, it 
has been taken as one circle 

16 Tbe Madias Presidency has been divided mto five circles, viz — ^illadras Madras Presiacney 
(Port), Madras Noitb-Bast, Madras North or tbe Ceded Districts, Madras South ilfcio^ng 
and Madras West Tbe North-Eastern circle mcludes tbe sirip between tbe 

Eastern Ghats and tbe Bay of Bengal and extends as far south as tbe Nellore District 
It possesses two large irrigated areas m tbe deltas of tbe Godavari and Kistna rivers, 
winch present an mternunable sea of green or golden nee fields dotted with villages 
surrounded by palm tiees It shares, through tbe Bay cmTent,'m tbe south-west 
monsoon as regaids tbe northern districts, and obtams tbe full benefit of tbe north- 
east monsoon and has a ramfall which aveiages between 30 and 40 mches It is 
essentially tbe land of tbe Telegus Tbe Northern circle is made up of tbe Madras 
Deccan districts These districts, usually known as tbe “Ceded Districts," are 
mostly mfertile and are seldom irrigable Tbe ramfall is usually under 30 mches 
Tbe Southern circle is tbe country of tbe Tamils It contams m tbe delta of tbe 
Cauvery some of tbe richest districts m the Presidency, but tbe Southern and 
Central districts get only a moderate and capricious rainfall Where tbe ramfall 
IS least abundant, it is most capricious m both amount and distribution , there 
are frequently excessive and destructive intervals or premature cessations at 
critical seasons, while much of tbe ram is too fight to be of use under a tropical 
sun or to put any water mto tbe irrigation sources The atmosphere is extremely 
dry for most part of tbe year and dew is general only m tbe cold season To 
hostility of cbmate is added considerable mfeiiority of soil Tbe deltas and 
nver margms, mdeed, are of neb alluvial mould, and, as mentioned above, 
present a sea of green or golden nee-fields, and over large tracts is found tbe 
retentive black cotton soil but tbe soils over vast areas are shallow, gravelly and 
sandy, overlying a sterile and even impenetrable subsoil of gravel and lock 
Much even of tbe black soil is mfenor, bemg sabne and shallow 

17 Tbe Western circle is a circle by itself It mcludes tbe tract lymg m tbe 
provmce between tbe Indian Ocean and tbe Western Ghats which obstruct tbe 
south-west monsoon It enjoys a heavy and unfailing ramfall of over lOO mches, 
three wet crops a year on unirrigated land bemg frequent It has tbe most beauti- 
ful scenery m tbe whole provmce, with its heavy tropical vegetation, always green, 
and always flourislimg, and its towermg backward bound of tbe Western Ghats 
As one travels through the gap at Palgbat from the east, one leaves a level upland 
almost treeless, and enters a country of bamboos and palms of nce-fields and 
streams Tbe dwellmgs m tbe west are not arranged m villages, but each has its 
own fenced compound , tbe countenances of tbe people are difierent so a, re then 
bouses, their temples, their clothing and even their toplmots 
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APPENDIX B. 

/ Collection and Compilation of Statistics of Prices. 

{Chapter III, fage 11, fata 23) 

1 The sources of the price statistics have been (1) the ofi&cial publications 
of the Government of India, and of the Local Governments , (2) the published 
Prices Current of the Chambers of Commerce , (3) the records of district and central 
jails, hospitals, district boards, mumcipahties, the Public Works Department 
and their contractors, and Courts of Wards Estates , and (4) the account books of 
merchants, European and Indian, and of pnvate gentlemen The publications of 
the Government of India, which deal with quotations of prices, aie the volumes 
“ Prices and AVages " and “ Variations in Indian Price Levels expressed in Index 
Numbers ” The puce latios in the second of these volumes are obtamed 
from the first in the majority of cases For the purposes of this Enquiry the 
pnce quotations contained in these volmnes have not been found comprehensive 
enough 

As regards letail prices, continuous quotations from 1884 are given in the 
“ Prices and Wages ’ ’ for only 11 aiticles, viz , common rice, wheat, barley, jowar 
cr cholum, bajra or cumbu, marua or ragi, kangni, kakun or korra, gram or 
kadalai, maize, arhai dall, and salt These quotations are the annual averages 
of the rates given m fortmghtly returns, submitted by selected district officers, of 
the prices prevailmg at the headquarters of their districts on the last day of eacL 
fortmght Some of the 12 articles of which quotations are given, are, however, only 
common in special parts of India, and no quotations have been given for them 
for other parts where they do net form staple articles of trade and consumption 
In fact, there is hardly any part of India foi which quotations have been given 
for all these 11 articles ' 

2 As regards wholesale prices, the “ Prices and Wages gives quotations for 23- 
articles m 86 independent marts distributed over the whole of India, but these 
quotations are available only from 1897 These also have been compiled from a 
separate set of fortmghtly reports submitted by district officers under orders of the 
Government of India issued m 1896 The quotations are the averages of the pnees 
governmg actual transactions on the last day of each fortnight or the last previous 
day on which any wholesale transaction has actually taken place, a wholesale trans- 
action being taken to mean one m which not less than 10 maunds of foodgrams, 
seeds, grass and straw and one maund of articles hke turmenc, tobacco etc , change 
hands In the case of live-stock, pnees are quoted for a score of sheep and for a 
pail of bullocks The pnees quoted are only for such articles as form staples 
of local trade for the mart concerned These reports are also compiled m the 
same way as those for the retail pnees and the “ Pnees and Wages ” show, simi- 
larly, annual averages of the rates given m the fortnightly returns The “ Prices 
and Wages ’ ’ also shows average pnees of staple articles of import mto Calcutta 
and Bombay, the number of articles for Calcutta bemg only 12 and that for 
Bombay only 3 There are no such quotations for the ports of Madras, Karachi, 
and Bangoon The pnees quoted are those of the first weeks of January and 
July of each year or for the nearest period when quotations are not available for 
these weeks Similar quotations are also given for staple articles of export, 23 
kmds for Calcutta (includmg different grades of the same class of commodity), 9 for 
Bombay and Karachi, 3 for Madras, and only nee for Rangoon In the case of 
some of these articles, however quotations for more than one grade are given 
Wholesale prices of certam staple articles in Calcutta are also quoted for January 
of eacn yeai as also average annual pnees paid by the Commissanat Department 
in the Luclcnow, Meerut, Lahore, Rawalpmdi and Peshawar divisions 
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3 The statistics for the ports gi\en m the “ Prices and Wages ” have been Wholesale ptiees 
Tejected because they are rates prevailing only in one or two months of the year , 
the commissanat statistics have been discarded because a comparison with prices, 
furnished froai other sources, showed that they are evidently for articles of an 
entirely different quality from that quoted by merchants and Chambers of Com- 
merce The other retail and wholesale prices published in the " Prices and Wages ” 

-are very meagre and quite madequate for the purposes of this enqmry , they are not 
also very rehable The quotations, though pnmd facie given for a contmuous 
period, are sometimes for entirely different grades of the same article Thus m 
the shellac quotations of Calcutta, Pirst Orange is quoted up to January 1903 
and then T N from July 1903 Similarly, Second Orange is quoted up to 
January 1903 and Gal “ garnet ” from January 1904 Two of the chief firms of 
shellac brokers, hoiie\er, say that these grades should not, in any circumstances, 
be combined to show the price lev el of shellac from year to year 


4 It IS perhaps unnecessary to describe m detail how the statistics of prices How statistiM oi 
V V , „ „ -I 1 prices pablished in 

embodied in the “ Prices and Wages are actually collected m the various provm- “Pnees ana 

ces The most important features are, however, as follows In Bombay, price 

statistics are collected by a clerk or karkun of the mamlatdar’s office Sometimes 

the mamlatdar’s office gets a note of the pnees current from a local bunnia 

or merchant, and this forms the basis of the returns The figures are checked by 

the mamlatdars, by an Assistant or Deputy Collector and periodically also by the 

Pnees Current Inspector The duties of the Pnees Current Inspector are the 

inspection of registers, and the testing of entnes by local enqmries The 

Collectors were practically imanimous m saymg that they themselves or their 

superior assistants rarely had tune toexammethe price statistics (except m times 

of scarcity and famme) before these were forwarded to the Director of Agnculture 

This was found to be the case m the other provmces as well Many Collectors m , 

Madras, for example, never scrutimse the statistics of prices furmshed to the Board 

of Kevenue because of the heav^ work which they have to do The price statistics 

m Madras are got from patels and others, and furmshed to the Chief Accountant 

at the taluka headquarters The tashildar checks these figures when scarcity 

threatens The Tashildar sends the returns to the Collector or District 

Magistrate, who m turn sends them to the Board of Revenue 


5 In Bengal, statistics are collected by quite subordmate officers at certam 
marts or bazaars, and are nommally checked by a Deputy or Sub-Deputy Collector 
at headquarters The statistics published as District Prices are the prices pre- 
vaihng only at the headquarters of the distnet In the Umted Provinces the 
statistics are furmshed by Tashildars who receive the rates from Bazaar Chau- 
dhnes , the Deputy Collector at headquarters exammes the statistics before they 
are sent to the Director of Land Records and Agriculture, and to the Supermtendent 
of the Government Press, Allahabad, for pubhcation m the United Provinces 
Gazette These statements of pnees pubhshed m the Umted Provmces Gazette 
-can, however, be checked by the Director of Land Records’ office after pubhcation 
The procedure as regards pnee statistics m the Punjab is similar to that prevaihng 
in the Umted Provmces In the North-West Frontier Provmce, however, the 
statistics are furnished to the Revenue Commissioner by the Deputy Commissioner 
Accordmg to the Deputy Commissioner of Bannu, “ The Prices Current aie daily 
attested by a mumcipal commissioner and entries aie made under his supervision 
In the evemng, the Tashildar or the Naib-Tashildar verifies the entries In addition 
to this check there is the additional check of the Treasurv Officer who has general 
supervision over this work Every month the Treasury Officer checks the entnes 
by personal enquines from the Chaudhnes ” In Assam the price statistics are 
collected by the Nazir and checked by an Extra Assistant Commissionei in charge 
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of the Nazarat The Extra Assistant Cotcnraissioner is supposed to go to the bazaar 
to check the figures 

6 In the Central Provinces, details of prices are received from the tashils 
The quotations axe collected by the Kanungo, who personally makes enqmnes ini 
the bazaai and reports the rates thus ascertamed At the headquarters 
the City Magistiate is responsible for havmg the retains correctly prepared 
before they are sent to the Director of Land Eecords In Burma, the price 
statistics are collected by the Township Officei and Bazaar Caung The Bazaar 
Gaung, aftex enquuy m the bazaar from paddy brokers and shopkeepers, fm- 
nishes a report which is the basis of the half-monthly report, sent by the 
Deputy Commissioner to the Commissioner of Settlement and Land Records A 
great defect, perhaps the greatest, of all these district figures is the lack of 
check, except a merely nominal one, as to their accuracy 

7 The Government of India have always attached great importance to the 
accurate recording of prices quoted by District Ofilcers, but proper care and super- 
vision do not appear to have always been exercised in the compilation of these 
statistics Deputy and Assistant Collectors, and even Collectors are, however, 
up to the eyes with urgent and necessary work, so much so that theyreaUy 
have no time tor checking compilations of price statistics, which are, therefore, 
left almost entirely to subordmates who often do it very perfunctorily The 
Collector of Gorakhpur instanced the case of a Tashildar of his district who 
reported the current rate of hire of carts as Rs 1-5-0 pei diem while the 
normal rate in the district was about Rs 0-12-0 only ' On enquiry it 
was found that the reason for the entry was that it had appeared contmuously for 
eight years past and the officer did not feel justified in altering it Care is also 
not always taken to see that the same grade of the same article is mraiiably 
quoted and no comparison is made with statistics of the neighbouring districts 
The quotations of retail prices of some important districts have not also been 
included Thus, in Bengal, under rice, important districts hke Bhagalpur, Pabna 
and Tippera have been omitted , in the United Provmces, under wheat, Etah, 
Fatehpur, Jalaun, Unao, Barabanki, etc , have been omitted , m the Punjab, 
under wheat, Montgomery, Kangra, etc , and in Madras, under ragi, Guntur, 
Chingleput, and Tinnevelly have been left out of account 

8 The unrehabihty of price quotations follows also from a defective descrip- 
tion of the particular grade of the article for which price quotations are reqmred 
It should be remembered that it would be extremely difficult to define the differ- 
ent grades so specifically as to ensure the same quahty bemg always quoted for 
Prices collected at different places and for different years, and even prices collected 
on a given date and at a given place for apparently the same articles would not 
necessarily refer to the same grade or quahty of it Mi Keatinge, Director of 
Agriculture, Bombay, said “ The different quahties of rice may at the same time 
and place vary 100 per cent in value ‘ Best nee ' in Poona does not necessarily 
mean the same as ‘ best rice ' m Bombay, nor does ' best nee in Poona m 
December necessarily mean the same thing as ‘ best rice ' in Poona m July still less 
does second quahty ’ rice in Poona m 1900 mean the same as ' second quahty ■’ nee 
m Poona in, say, 1904 Also an article hire firewood may mean ‘ sph'' firevvood ^ 
or ‘ unspht firewood ’ Tux dall may be oiled or unoiled ” In many ^ases, prices 
reported for a district are impossible to reconcile with those of the neighbourmg 
districts This would lead one to believe that either the quahty of the article 
cannot be the same m both cases or the quotations given are inaccurate 

9 The retail pnees quoted are not also comparable with the wholesale pnees 
in many cases From a statement furnished by the Directoi-General of Com- 
mercial Intelligence it was calculated that between 1 897 and 1910 the retail pnees 
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given in the ‘ Prices and Wages ’ were actually lower than the wholesale prices for 
husked rice for the same place on 90 occasions or 18 per cent of the total quota- 
tions given under wholesale prices , for wheat on 105 occasions, ^ e , 22 per cent , 
for barley on 88 occasions, ^ e , 33 per cent , for ]owar on 180 occasions, » e , 33 
per cent , for bajra on 111 occasions or 30 per cent , for ragi or marua on 39 
occasions, ^ e , 31 per cent , for maize m 105 cases, t e , 38 per cent , for gram in 
106 cases, i e , 26 pei cent , for arhar dall in 83 cases, ^e ,20 per cent These 
discrepancies may he due either to inaccuracies of the rates quoted or to difier- 
ences m the grades of the articles for which quotations are given, or to the 
wholesale and retail quotations not being for the same market though shown 
as for the same district The retail prices are mvariably for the distnct head- 
quarters, while the wholesale prices are for the Mrge marts of the district which 
may or may not be situated at the headquaiters In the district of Ahgarh, 
for example, the chief mart is at Hathras and not at Aligarh itself In Dharwai, 
the chief mait is at Hubh , in Sylhet, at Ballagun] , m the Hoshangabad, at 
Harda , in Krishna, atBezwada In Vizagapatam, the chief mart is at the head- 
quarters, but that for tobacco, sugar, bhusa and bran is at Vizianagram and 
Pari’-atipuram In Godavery, Pittapuram is the chief mart for bhusa and bran 
only , m Tanjore, Negapatam is the chief mart for rice , m Coimbatore, Polachi 
for sugar, salt, bran and cotton seed , and so on 



10 Another source of the inaccuracy of these statistics is the liabihty to Error in eonrerslon 

error in convertmg the local measure of a district to the standard seer standwa 

11 The chief defects of the existing price^ quotations are thus general m- macwiracy 
accuracy, lack of check and proper supervision, lack of uniformity of the 
different grades of the articles for which quotations are required, and lack of 
comparison of figures furnished from one district with those furnished from the 
neighbouring distncts 


12 It has, therefore, been necessary to collect statistics of prices for the xcccssity of eoUeet- 
entire penod under enquiry from other sources with a view not only to sup- statSua 
plement the mformation contamed m the ‘ Pnces and Wages, ' but also to test 
the accuracy of what is already available there In collecting these statistics I 
had to contend agamst very serious difficulties 


13 Kor wholesale pnces at the ports, the best source available m India is sources ftonnrWeh 
the Pnces Current of the Chambers of Commerce, and I have taken my quota- ^ja^tUBJeporthave 
tions mostly from these The chief difficulty has been the xmpossibihty of gettmg ««iiected 
continuous quotations for the same grade of an article, month by month, for so 
many as 23 years past Where quotations were not available m the pnces current, 
members of the Chambers, who had records for the particular article, supplied 
the quotations in many cases In the case of Calcutta, quotations have also been 
obtained from the market reports published m the “ Capital, ’ and in the case 
of Bombay, from those of the “ Times of India ” The sources of information 
available f oi both u holesale and retail pnces in the distncts have been found 
to be of very varymg rehabihty Merchants, both Em’opean and Indian, have 
supplied statistics which have been mvaluable in the present enquiry 
Supenntendents of central and district jails, the authonties of hospitals and 
lunatic asylums, Municipahties and Distnct Boards, Court of Wards Estates and 
pnvate gentlemen have furmshed statements of both wholesale and retail pnces 
The rates obtamed from these sources have vaned widely m some cases, and it 
has been a task of great difficulty to obtam satisfactory averages I have, how- 
ever, mvanably discarded all figures, the accuracy of which was open to question, 
and the rates published for each article have been amved at with the greatest 
possible care The pnces of bmidmg matenals have been obtamed from Pubhc 
Works officers as well as from contractors, but the rates furmshed by the latter 
Jiave sometimes been found to be frima facne inaccurate and have therefore to be 
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taken Avitli caution For retail puces, the published lepoits of the municipal 
markets as well as the market lepdrts pubhshed in newspapers, the price hsts 
prepared hj Bazaar Chaudhries for the use of district officers, and the accounts of 
private gentlemen have been used 

14 The methods of compilation of puce statistics have been briefly as follows 
Foi the poits prices of the commodities selected were compiled, month by month, 
fiom the ‘ Prices Current ” of the Chambers of Commerce, the “ Capital, '' the 
“ Times of India ” and the quotations furnished by merchants and others Every 
figure was then carefully weighed and yearly average prices calculated from them , 
in some cases, prices have been calculated from the declared values of exports 
and imports, the annual average having been obtained by dividing the total value 
by the total quantity The retail prices were similarly compiled from the 
sources already mentioned In the case of the other circles, annual ai erage prices 
were fir at calcalated for the different articles for each district Statistics of 
puces, month by mo ith, both wholesale and retail, were first examined and 
annual ai erages struck of the quotations obtained fiom each source , these annual 
averages were then posted in separate sheets for each article and a district average 
calculated Quotations ivhich appeared to be imd facie absurd were discarded 
in all cases The statistics furmshed were generally rates per rupee and in many 
cases the rates given were in local measures, and these had to be converted into 
rates per standard maund of 82 286 lbs or other standard weights accor din g to 
Avhich the prices are usually quoted This part of the work was very laborious and 
troublesome as in many districts, notably in the presidency of Madras, the local 
measure vai led widely not only between difierent talulrs of the same district, but 
also in the same taluk, in dlflerent years When yearly average prices for each 
article, expiessed in one common weight, had thus been obtained for all the districts 
in a circle, the annual average price for each commodity, wholesale and retail, 
for the circle was arrived at from the district figures 

15 Three forms of averaging are in common use in statistical enqmnes, 
VIZ , the arithmetic average, the median and the mode The arithmetic average is 
tedious to calculate and the average obtained is a purely fictitious figure In 
averaging price (and also wage) statistics the median has, therefore been taken in 
most cases, especially where the number of quotations for the same article is large 
and the diflerences between several quotations vary within moderate limits rela- 
tively to the magnitude of the mean The median may be defined as the middle- 
most figure or the arithmetic average of the two figures in the middle, when all 
the terms are arranged in an ascending or descending order of magnitude The 
great advantage of the median over the arithmetic mean is that it is not inolently 
disturbed by the fluctuations of extreme observations The median is easy to 
handle and, therefore, from the point of view of bieinty of calculation, is superior 
to the arithmetic mean This point, however, is often hable to receive too much 
stress The median is possible to determine with approximate accuracy even 
though the information is mcomplete It has not, however, been used in cases of 
discontinuous variations or where the number of quotations obtamed were very 
small As IMr Yule has said “ The median is a form of average of most un- 
ceitam mearung in cases of strictly discontmuous variations, for it may be exceeded 
Irs 5, 10, 15, or 20 per cent only of the observed values, instead of by 50 per cent , 
its use m such cases is to be deprecated, and is perhaps best avoided in any case, 
whether the i variation be contmuous or discontmuous, in which a small series of 
observations has to be dealt with ” The mode is the position of maximum 
density or, in other words, the figure round which the quotations cluster most 
censely It is not smtable for averagmg ordinary pnee quotations , but it is a 
■very important value of the variable m regard to wage statistics, and although 
the calodlation of the mode is very laborious it has been used to determine the 
average rate of wages prevailing in large industrial concerns 
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{Chapel III, page 14, pat a 24 ) 

1 The easiest and most scientific means usually employed by Economists 
and Statisticians to measure changes in the general price-level or the purchasing 
power of money is the method of Index Numbers It is well known that prices 
of diffeient commodities do not move together, and sometimes move even m 
opposite directions To gauge the trend of the price-level of commodities m general, 
it IS therefore, necessary to combine the varying fluctuations in the prices of 
different commodities Absolute prices do not lend themselves to any process of 
such conil matron, as an average of prices of different commodities, pig-iron and 
wheat foi example, would be altogether meaningless Recourse is, therefore had 
to v hat are called Index Numbers A period is selected as the standard and with 
the prices of this period compaiisons are made of prices in other years The 
prices of each commodity in the diffeient years are expressed as percentages of the 
price of that commodity in the standard period These percentages, being 
piiielj’ lelatn e expressions reckoned on a common basis can be combined in a way 
impossible u ith actual prices B}’' aveiagmg these percentages, expressions are 
obtained v hicli represent the fluctuations of the general price-level, as compared 
with the standard period These are called Index Numbers They illustrate the 
general effect of price movements, and enable i s to compare the relative 
significance of the changes in the prices of flifferent commodities, and, as such, are 
indispensable whether one regards the phenomena of prices from the “ quantity 
theory of money ” or from the piactical point of view of obtaimng some measure 
of the change in the purchasmg power of money between two periods of time 

2 The Locus classicus of Index Numbers is the report of a Comrmttee of 
the British Association on “ the best methods of asceitaimng and measuring varia- 
tions in the lalue of the Monetary standard, 1887,” together with the elaborate 
notes of Professor Edgeuorth uhich are appended to that report The Com- 
mittee subsequently issued reports on the same subject in 1888, 1889 and 1890 

3 The following are the chief points in the construction of an Index 

■KT 1 I construction ol 

Number — Inaei numbers 

(1) The selection of a standard or basic period,’^ 

(2) The selection of commodities of which prices are to be taken, 

(3) The collection of price quotations of the commodities selected and the 

calculation of the ratios of these prices to those of the basie period 
and 

(4) Averaging of these price latios 

4 {]) Baste pctiod — With regard to the period to be selected as the standard Selection of bsse— 

the first question is whether only one year or a number of years should be taken single 

Practice has varied in this matter Jevons employed the year 1871, Ealkner the’'®” 

year 18G0 and the British Board of Trade originally the year 1871 and latterly 
the year 1900 Robertson’s Index Number has the base 1873, as this was the 
year when silver began to fall eonsequent on the general demonetisation of the 
white metal by Germany and some other countries The more usual course has 
however, been to select a longer period, from 5 to 10 years The Economist uses the 
years 1846 — 1850, Sauerbeck the years 1867 — 1877, the Umted States Department 
of Labour and the Canadian Labour Department the years 1890-1899, Palgrave 
the years 1865 — 1869 and Soetber the years 1847 — 1850 Atkinson, it may be 
noted, took, at first, 1871 as his base as Sauerbeck’s gold prices index number was 
100 in that year, but he subsequently altered his base to the years 1868 — 1876 
The British Associat on recommended a ten-year period as, on the whole, the best 
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CT]^y^”from two ^ selection of the base depends to a large degree on the period covered 
different standpoints by tbe statistics and tbe general object of tbe number Index numbers are 
employed from two different standpoints Tbe first or theoretical pomt of view is 
closely bound up ivitb tbe so-called “ Quantity Theory of Money,” tbe object 
being to ascertain the extent to which the quantity of gold or other monetary 
standard in ciiculation may affect the general purchasing power of money Jevons, 
for instance, used them with the object of ascertaming the effect on prices of the 
great gold discoveries of 1848 , Krai’s index number was designed prim a rily to 
measure the effect of demonetisation of silver in Germany, and the year preceding 
that in which silver was demonetised, namely, 1871, was accordmgly taken as the 
base The second or practical pomt of view has for its object the obtaining of some 
measure of the change in the purchasing power of money between two periods 
of time irrespective of any theory as to the causes of the change Thus, m one 
case there is a hypothesis as to the cause of the rise or fall of price-levels, and 
m the other there is no such hjrpothesis whatsoever The chief essential for this 
latter class of index numbers is that the period should be representative of that 
under investigation A single year, even if free from specially abnormal conditions, 
would hardly fulfil this condition, as certain commodities might be affected by 
special causes in that particular year so much as to affect the general price-level 
to a considerable extent It seems, therefore, preferable m every way to take a 
series of more or less normal years instead of one year only as the base, as m the 
average the effect of special causes pecuhar to particular years is likely to be 
ehminated 


A series ot ten 
normid rears not 
OTallaWe In the 
period nndcr 
enanltr 


6 It IS not possible to find during the period embraced m this enquiry; 
any series of ten years m which the level of prices was not violently mterfered 
with by circumstances of an exceptional character Thus, a deficient south-west 
monsoon m 1895 and the failure of the winter rains caused a serious deficiency 
in the crops m Bundelkhand, where by the end of 1896 more than a quarter miUion 
of persons were in receipt of relief The rainfall of 1896 was in serious defect 
in the greater part of India and there was widespread distress almost throughout 
the whole country in 1896 and 1897, the dady average number m receipt of rehef 
being 2,000,000, between October 1896 and September 1897 The year 1898 
and the first half of 1899 were fairly satisfactory, but after this short interval the 
country was plunged by the deficient ramfall of 1899 mto a worse famme than 
that of 1896-97 The most disastrous feature of this famme was that it extended 
over many regions which were just begmnmg to recover from the previous 
calamity The deficiency of rainfall was the worst on record The late Sir John 
EUiot, Meteorological Keporter to the Government of India, estimated that the 
drought of 1899 was ‘ ‘ the greatest m extent and m mtensity which India had 
experienced durmg the last 200 years” In January 1900, 3,500,000 persons were 
in receipt of rehef and by the end of July the number had mcreased to 0,500,000 
The monsoon of 1900 was weak at the commencement and the pressuie of distress 
was not alleviated until a late date The monsoon was, however, as a whole, 
favourable for the jear and except m parts of Bombay and the Hyderabad 
States, the wmterfall was unnsually good in Upper India Eajputana, the Central 
Provinces and Cential India , but in the districts of Gujaiat, the Deccan and 
the Karnatak m Bombay, through the early cessation of the monsoon in September 
and the absence of winter rains, the crops were deficient, and a considerable 
amount of distress prevailed durmg the first half of 1901 The setting-in of the 
monsoon was agam delayed m 1901, and the rainfall of the year was deficient m 
parts of Central and Western India As a result, the northern part of the 
Bombay PresidencvwuthBaroda and several of the Bombay Native States suffered 
from famme foi a third year m succession and parts of Eajputana, Central India 
and the Hissar district of the Punjab shared in the distress In 1905 the spring 
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crops m the United Provinces suffered very severely trom frost, the autumn crops 
from drought, and the spring crops of the following year from the same cause In 
1906-07, there were disastrous floods in North Behar and the crops were damaged 
In 1907-08, the rainfall was deflcient and badlj distributed in considerable parts 
of India and there was widespread distress in several provinces, notably in 
Northern India It would, therefore, be most inadvisable to select a period which 
would include such abnormal years 

7 The years 1903 to 1907 are not also typical of thepenod under investigation, 

■as they were characterised by unprecedented trade actl^^ty and other unusual 
factors, such as, a large coinage of rupees Durmg these years, owing to an im- 
paralleled rise in ]ute prices, ]ute products equalled m value nearly one-fourth 
of the total exports of merchandise It was also a period of great inflation and 
many unusual factors were observable These years ushered m a new period 
in the history of Indian price-levels, the predominant characteristic of which 
was the existence of famine prices without famine 

8 It is thus not possible to find withm the penod under investigation any 1890—1894 is the 
•consecutive penod of ten years, some portion of which w^as not senously affected pctfo? 

by circumstances of an exceptional character If we look for a peno 1 of five years a'jnormauties 
instead of ten for our base, the most typical penod appears to be the qumquenmum 
1890 — 1894, and this has been taken as the basic period for mdex numbers for 
"this enqmry This qiunquemuum includes normal years from an agricultural 
point of view, and agriculture in India is of supreme importance m view of the 
fact that the whole prospenty of the country is almost entirely dependent on 
ngnculture Pnccs were fallmg in 1890-91, but, on the whole, the country was 
in a state of full normal prospenty Pnces then commenced to rise, the bad 
harvests in Kussia giving a great stimulus to the Indian export trade and 
causmg Indian price-levels to rise With better seasons pnces fell again m 1894, 

•on the whole, the period reflects normal conditions The only event of any 
exceptional importance was the closmg of the Indian hlmts to the fiee comage 
of silver in 1893, but such a monetary change seldom has any effect upon pnces 
until some years afterwards and in the present case at any rate no specially 
perceptible effect on the general price-level was observable until several years 
after The mtroduction of this important change m the currency system towards 
the end of this penod is an additional reason for adopting the period 1890 — 1894 
as the base for our mdex numbers, as it would enable us, if allowance be made for 
other causes, to gauge better the effect of that measme the gold standard 
becoming really effective some years afterwards The year 1898 or 1899 may 
commend itself to some for adoption as a base on the ground that it was then 
that the introduction of the gold standard in India became really effective, but, 
as mentioned above, any smgle year is not smtable as a base for an Indian mdex 
number Moreover, both 1898 and 1899 were quite abnormal m regard to the 
quantity of rupees m circulation, and the pnce-level m those years, notwith- 
standing the severe shock of 1897 suddenly went down to the level of the early 
nineties In other countries, however, there was generally a rise m the price- 
level m those years There were probably some abnormal influences at work 
in those years m India The two years also happen to fall in the middle of two 
penods of widespread famme m India and cannot, therefore, be combmed with 
any subsequent or previous 'vears Another couise would be to take the decen- 
Tuum 1890 — 1899, with the years 1896 and 1897 omitted, as qmte abnormal 
But it has always been the practice m the past, whenever a series of years was 
taken, to take a senes of consecutive years, and it is not advisable to make a new 
departure m this respect On the whole, the period 1890 — 1894 has been taken 
as the base as the most suitable , m this period, there were no particularly good or 
'bad seasons which caused any violent fluctuation m the general price-level 
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9 (2) The selection of commoihtics Tlie soleclioii ot commodities depends 
upon the purpose foi which the indc\ number is to be used If the index: mun- 
ber IS to sho^\ the vaiiation in the puichasing poiici of money in inspect 
to commodities geneialh, oi nhcthei the rise iii puces is confined to any 
special class of commodities, such as foodgiains, law materials or inanufac- 
tuicd goods, it IS oliMOus that foodgrains, iai\ matciials and finished products 
should all be included in the index numbei If the object is to lepiesent the 
laiiationin the puichasing pouci of the income of a corfain class oi clas‘-es 
of people then the commodities to be included should be those, m I nch bulk most 
largely in then fainilv budget The ideal index numbci foi India as for 
othoi countiies, should embiace not a single aiticle onh as that u‘'ed by 
Adam Smith in a notable chaplci of the ‘ Wealth of Xations ’ (where he 
measuies the altciations m the \alue of sihei bi the fluctuations in the price of 
coin), 1101 a few commodities like those used in the loiigli atfcmjits at the construc- 
tion of an index numbei In caihei wrilci^ such ns Bishop Fleetwood in 1707, 
nor c\en the laigci numbei of the latei aiithoiitie-., but all articles whatsoeser 
bought and sold in a coiintii This is an ideal fai beyond statistical attainment 
But the list of comnioditica must be ns lejircsentatne ns possible, we must me 
the hypothesis which careful iincstigahon of a practical nature has shown to be 
leasonablc that, while the results aic admittedb partial, thc^ ma} besafelj tieated 
as t}*]nc.il It IS impoitnnt to icmembei that sample statistics may be quite as 
eftectne as comp'ete statistic^, but the chief difiicult\ is whether or not m a parti- 
ciilai nncstigation the commodities selected as samples are icprcscntatue The 
matciial ioi calculation should not onh be icprc'cnt itn c but also consistent 
with the siipicme ncccssit\ of liaMiig reliable data The inoie miineioiis the 
commodities howe\ci the moic hkch is it that some special cause aflecting some 
one comniodit'j in some one paitiiulnr manner will be balanced b} some other 
came aflecting nnothci comni<xlif\ in an opposite inannoi It has sometimes 
been said that to attain this end the commodities should be independent o^ one 
allot hci and that the manufactured goods nio scirceh independent of the raw 
material of which thee are made It is tiiic that in the case of some well-known 
index munbers the puces of inw materials onh oi at least of partly, rather than of 
wholh , manufactiiicd goods, were used, but this was diicmainh to lack of statistical 
data It should be lemembeied that economic piogicss fends to dimmish the 
cost of manufactiiie in compaiison with the cost of obtaining the raw material 
In MOW of this tendency, it would seem most jirobabic that in tunes of rising prices 
an index numbei const meted almost exclusnely on law materials or on partlv" 
manufactured goods would exaggerate the use and, m tunes of fallmg prices 
would fail to indicate the full extent of the fall All classes of articles raw 
and manufactiued, hare accordingly been included, the choice being limited only 
by the possibility of obtaining continuous ichable quotations Foi most of the 
elides the bulk of the aiticles are pioducts of the soil as must necessarily be the 
ca'-e 111 a coiinti^ like India 

10 (3) Collection of puce quotations an'l calculation of puce latios In 
Chapter III of this Bepoit the collection of puce statistics has already been 
discussed The sources of the price quotations m brief are the published reports 
of Goierinnent, the puces current of tlie Chambers of Commerce newspaper 
reports the accounts of merchants, private gentlemen and large public institu- 
tions such as hospitals, jails, mrinicipahties, district boards, etc , the publications 
of Govcuimcnt showing the deeZmed lalues and quantity of important articles 
of nnpoit or export and, in certain cases, the records in charge of the local 
authorities m each district As far as possible, special care has been taken to see 
that prices of varying qualities of the same article were not taken and that the 
pnees were taken at the same tune and in the same w ay throughout the w hole 
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peuod uuder investigation It is a principle of statistical enquiry tliat puces, 
wliicli aie tliemselves not strictly correct, may be safely employed for purposes of 
comparison if it is possible to reckon witb sufficient certainty on tbe uniform 
recurrencopf the error The quotations fuimshed by the laige pubhc institutions 
were used with considerable care in view of the fact that m some cases the 
prices quoted to pubhc institutions do not always leflect current trade condi- 
tions, but like retail prices may be considerablv aftected by local or particular 
circumstances ^ 

11 (4) Aveiagmj — question of weigJih'iig The next question for cousideia- Weighting 
tion IS whether m combimng the individual percentages, in older to calculate an 
average index number as a measure of the purchasing power of money all the 
commodities, for which percentage rates ha /e been calculated, should be considered 

as of the same importance or whether the indindual percentages should be 
weighted accordmg to the importance of the different commodities It is usually 
urged that a system of averagmg, whrch gives equal importance to all the com- 
modities under consideration, would not present a correct new of the general 
pnce-level, and that a theoretically perfect index number should permit more 
important commodities to exercise a greater influence on the index numbers than 
the less important ones, as the purchasing power of money would be clearly 
much more affected by a rise in the pnce of an important artrcle than by a 
similar fall in the pnce of an unimpoitant article Different degrees of import- 
ance should, therefore, be given to di ff erent articles Thus, if rice is, say, 
forty tunes as important as pepper, any vanation m the price of rice should, 
theoretically, in framing index numbers, be accounted as of forty times the 
importance or weight of a hke vanation m the pnce of pepper By weightmg is 
thus meant the giving to each commodity, in the act of combinmg the 
percentages of prices to form index numbers, an unpoitance equal to the 
importance of the commodity m the consumption or trade of the country The 
several pnce ratios of any year are then miiltiphed by their respective weights, 
and the sum of these results divided by the total number of weights gives the 
index number for that year 

12 The first step to be taken in constructing a weighted index number is to Determination of 
determine the ratio of importance to be given to the several commodities ance oi flio dinerent 
included in the number This is done m various ways One method is to add 

statistics of the value of production and of imports m the case of each commodity consumption 
and subtract from the sum, the value of exports , the result is recorded as the weight- 

value of the amount consumed, consumption bemg held to mclude the manu- 
facturing process The price ratios of the several commodities are then weighted 
in proportion to the value of their consumption This was the plan followed by 
the Board of Trade in 1903 m preparmg their mdex nmnbeis for each of the years 
1871 to 1902 (smee brought up to 1908) i In these index numbers, the weight 
allotted to each aiticle was based on the estimated value in milhons steihng of 
the annual consumption of the aiticle, the period selected for the estimate bemg, 
as far as possible, the years 1881 to 1890 In the case of articles m which the 
production of the United Kingdom forms an important factor, the total quantity 
produced was first estimated, and to this the imports of the same article from 
foreign countries were added, and from the sum exports were deducted The 
remainder was valued at declared value rates In all othei cases, the declared 
values of the unports less the declared values of the le-exports were taken The 
methods adopted for estunatmg the values were very rough in some cases, and the 
weights apphed were admittedly only approximations, but it was held that they 
were quite sufficient for all practical purposes In India, the statistics of production 
are extremely imperfect, and are m many cases impossible to estimate, and as 
regards imports and exports, though the statistics of foreign sea-borne trade are 
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reliable, those of internal trade between different parts of India, especially that 
carried by load and river, are very unrehable and are sometunes not available 
at all If it had been decided to calculate weighted index numbers for each 
circle, it would have been necessary to ascertam, in the case of each, the consump- 
tion of the various commodities for which price quotations have been obtamed, 
and even the roughest approximations would ha^ e hardly been possible 

13 Another method is to calculate the value of all commodities exchanged at 
their actual prices and also at the prices of the basic period The ratio of the 
formei to the latter would be the index number It is, of course, impossible to 
secure data for all lands of exchanges It is possible to include only articles vhich 
are standardised and important enough to be included, and statistics of which 
aie available foi many years Accoidmg to this method, then, the weight to be 
attached to each article is the value of the total quantity exchanged It would be 
impossible to calculate even this for the several circles mth any claims to accuracy 
The main difference between the two systems described above is that in the one 
case, the aveight attached to each commodity depends on its consumption in the 
country, while m the other it depends on the total trade of the country in that 
commodity irrespective of its consumption m the country itself Thus, m India, 
raw jute and tea would have comparatively small w eights accordmg to the consump- 
tion method, but large weights would have to be given to them imder the other 
method 

14 Another method of weighting, namely, the Budget method, is very 
mterestmg, although it is only of approximate accuracy By this system, the 
weights appertaining to the several commodities are derived not from trade 
statistics but from observations of actual consumption The expenditure of a 
large number of families is noted, and the data reduced to an average and regarded 
as representmg the consumption of a typical family or mdividual It will be seea 
at once that this system requires mmute details of the articles consumed in a 
family There are, however, many articles, such as pig-iron, raw cotton, and 
jute that cannot appear in the ordmary family budget Even m the case of 
foodstuffs it will often be found that the various items m fannly budgets do not 
correspond vnth those in a hst of wholesale or retail prices The apphcation of a 
series of weights, obtained by the Budget method, to any hst of wholesale or retail 
prices, accordingly requires a large amount of mampulation In India where the 
conditions between proannee and proannee and even between different parts of the 
same province, are so different, a typical family budget was most difficult and 
almost impossible to obtam The consumption of luxuries, even of cotton manu- 
factures, varies widely in different parts of India in the black cotton soil 
tracts, the jute areas of the Bengal delta, and the wheat areas of the Punjab, 
the people are much better off and their standard of living cannot be compared 
with that of the people in the less productive areas then consumption 
of luxuries, of foodgrains and other prime necessaries of life is much 
greater Considerable parts of the coimtry are now also industrially much more 
developed than other parts, and the standard of Imng in these parts also is highei 
than that m the ordmary agricultural areas winch form the bulk of the country. 
It may be noted also that there are many articles which are produced in very large 
quantities in India and play an important part in the trade of the country, and 
consequently exercise a great mfluence on the general price-level These articles 
are, nevertheless, consumed m India only to a very hmited extent, and if weighted 
accordmg to the Budget standard, the weights to be attached to them would be 
unduly small Among other articles of this class are jute, raw cotton, tea and hides 
a nd sums Moreover, had this method been extensively adopted, it would have been 
necossaiy to class together much of the family expenditure under miscellaneous, 
and it would have been necessary to give certain very arbitrary weights to some 
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of the cominodities The well-known experunent of the use of the family budget 
for weighting is that of Professor Falkner, the statistician of the Aldrich Prices 
Enquiry Committee of the Umted States, m the report of that body on Wholesale 
Prices (1893) He collected and analysed the budgets of 232 famihes The method, 
however, cannot lay claim to more than approximate accuracy As Professor 
Taussig says 


“ Rent IS a large item in expenditure , but ho^ much of this was for bricks, 
wood, glass, it is impossible to say A considerable expenditure among the selected 
famihes had not been itemized at all, but simply set down as miscellaneous in the 
budgets This was taken mto account, nevertheless, in makmg up the weighted 
average, by assuming that one-half of this miscellaneous expenditure was for 
the duect purchase of commodities and by assuming further that these commo- 
dities, already assumed to be directly purchased, consisted of all the articles in 
the list which had not already found a place m the specifically itemized articles 
of the budget The price of all these articles not traceable in the budget state- 
ments were yet given an importance m forming the general average, determined 
by the proportion which one-half of the miscellaneous expenditure had in the total 
expenditure of the family These other articles, it may be noticed, mcluded 
all the metals and implements whose prices were quoted, all the drugs and chemicals, 
all the lumber and building materials Here, again, iv e have an artificial element 
of considerable importance, a supposition, and not a fact, in the distribution of 
expenditure and the consequent weightmg of commodities, which shows how 
difficult it IS to carr)’' out into practice the budget principle of weightmg commodities 
according to their importance ” (Yale Review, Nov , 1893 ) 

15 About this method of weightmg on the whole, the same authonty says — 

“ If we wish to know whether any particular class m the community is 
better off or worse in consequence of changes m prices, we must make tke enquiry 
with reference to thq distribution of the expenditures of its members More 
particularly, if ycu wish to know how those in the commumty who earn then 
bread by manual labour are affected by the movement of prices, we must 
mquire whether their money income, as distributed m one direction or another, 
yields them more at one tune than at another Proceeding from the social point 
of view, it might be possible, from a given set of figures, to conclude that the 
expenses of living for the workmg man had risen , while yet, from the simple mone- 
tary point of view, the same figures imght make it clear that prices had fallen 
Food, for example, forms a large part — 40 per cent — of the total expenditure 
of the workmg men’s famihes whose budgets’ were chiefiy used by Professor 
Falkner A rise in the price of food, measured by its importance in their 
budget, might cause their expenses of living to nse Among the well-to-do and 
leisured classes, however, a rise in the price of food would be of less importance, 
and might easily be overbalanced by a fall m the price of other things The 
well-to-do class might be a comparatively large part of the population, and might 
expend two-thuds of the total mcome Under such conditions, the method of 
total expenditure would rightly show that general prices, considered with refer- 
ence to the importance of different commodities, had fallen Yet the budget 
method would show that the expense of livmg of that class in the community, 
whose welfare most enhsts the interest of the social philosopher, had not fallen, 
but nsen ” 


16 Another rough system of weightmg is to take quotations of a greater or Another method of 
smaller number of varieties of the same article or of the same article in different ia?I-cr or°^dL'r ® 
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17 There are two methods in which the systems of weightmg desenbed above 
may be applied m working out an index number according as the weights used are 
fixed oi fluctuating By the method of fixed weights, the relative importance of 
the several commodities at some particular date or period is determined, and the 
weights obtamed are apphed to the percentages from year to year Thus, nee 
being found at a certain period to be, say, twenty times, and wheat, say, six times 
as important as tea, the price ratios for nee would be always multiplied by twenty, 
and those of wheat by six, in calculating the index number , Usually, in the case 
of the consumption method, the relative importance of the several commodities is 
determined accordmg to the consumption m the year or penod taken as the base 
This is the plan pursued m the well-known report of Sir Kobert Giffen on export 
and import prices pubhshed m 1885 

18 In the method of fluctuatmg weights three plans are feasible The first 
IS the method made famous hy the investigation of Mr It H Inghs Palgrave and 
mcluded m his memorandum to the Eoyal Commission on Depression of Trade 
in 1886 Palgrave’s system was briefly to estimate accordmg to the consumption 
method the relative importance of the' several commodities included in the index 
number from year to year, and to apply these weights to the various percentages 
The number would, therefore, reflect both the price and varymg quantities 
consumed, of the several commodities The chief objection to this is the immense 
labour entailed, and the consequent danger of error, an objection emphasised by 
the fact that under the most favourable cucumstances many of the weights can be 
no more than approximations A second objection to this method is that a mere 
change in the proportion of the articles consumed may involve a change m the 
number, though no change m prices may have occurred But it may be argued 
that a change m the pioportionate consumption of certam commodities, more 
expensive ones bemg substituted, for less expensive ones, represents a change m the 
cost of normal hving and should be reflected by a change in the mdex number 
A third objection is that the calculation of a yearly consumption weight leaves 
out of account all question of stocks It is extremely doubtful if any system of 
calculatmg weights based on a single year can be relied on to reflect consumption 
in that year The elaborate calculations of Palgrave would, therefore, seem to 
be m the way of a mere refinement 

19 The second plan is to regard the mdex number as a ratio between the 
quantities consumed m a current year at current prices and the same quan- 
tities at standard prices Sauerbeck has used this method by way of testing his un- 
weighted number In the case of Sauerbeck's number, httle change was shown 
between the weighted and the unweighted mean Por example, Sauerbeck found 
that the total value of the quantities of each article 'mcluded in his number, 
consumed in 1897, was £464,200,000 , the value of the same commodities at the 
price of 1866 — 1877 was £731,500,000 The proportionate pnee for 1897 was, 
therefore, 62 5 The average mdex number for 1897 was 62 0 This method, hke 
that of Palgrave’s, mvolves the calculatmg of a new senes pf weights each year 

20 A third plan is that recommended by the Bntish Association Committee, 
mz , to employ a senes of weights based on the average national expenditure on 
each article dunng the current year and a few years preceding, expressing the 
results in round numbers As a still further vanation on the above. Professor 
Marshall m an article m the Contemporary Remew for March 1887 recommends 
that each year should be compared only with the precedmg one and the average 
consumption for the two years be taken as the weight This system has recently 
been adopted by the Board of Trade On the subject generally of fixed versus 
fluctuatmg weights, Pountam says that the question of the continuance of the 
same senes of weights depends largely upon the period under review In a penod 
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of rapid changes frequent revision of the veights would seem more necessary than 
in one of comparative stagnation 

21 In view of the foregomg, it would seem theoretically advisable that a wtisiiifd indci 
weighted index number should receive preference and that care should bo taken m {ifMir'”rcicrab^ 
the choice of the particular method of weightmg The dictates of co mm on sense 
and the abstract reasonmg of the mathematician ahke appear to support this vicvr 
Nevertheless, m proceedmg to the actual problem, one is met on the threshold by 
the fact that, however strong m theory the argument m favour of a system of 
weightmg appears, many of the most important considerations urged for it tend to 
disappear in practice Not only has it been demonstrated by numerous expen- 
ments that differences m the results under the vanous systems of weightmg are 
often slight, but also that the difference between any one of them and the system 
of not weighting at all is httle In connection with the British Association 
Keport of 1888, Edgeworth calculated an mdex number for 1886 by se\en 
different methods of weightmg They were 70, 70 6, 73, 69, 72, 72 and 69 6 
In normal years, when nothmg of an exceptional character occurs to affect to 
any great extent the general level ofpnces, the adoption of a scientific system of 
weightmg IS rather for the purpose of anticipatmg theoretical cnticism than 
because of the practical difference m the result 


22 The Committee of the Bntish Association itself, while recommendmg a Unweighted index 
weighted mean as, on the whole, preferable, no less uneqmvocally express the view gme*’nu 

that for general purposes the unweighted mean might very well be considered 
to answer all requirements The Committee said, “ While an mdex number assign- 
mg relative weights to different articles so selected is an important means of amv- 
mg at a useful result, it cannot be said m the present state of the data on the subject 
to be an altogether mdispensable means The articles as to which records 
of price are obtamable bemg themselves only a portion of the whole, nearly as 
good a final result may apparently be arrived at by a selection without bias, 
accordmg to no better prmciple than accessibihty of record, as by careful attention 
to weightmg Practically, the Committee would recommend the use of a weighted 
mdex number of some kmd, as, on the whole, commandmg more confidence A 
weighted mdex number m one respect is almost an unnecessary precaution to 
secure accuracy, though, on the whole, the Committee recommend it ” 

23 On the whole, I have, with the concurrence of the Government of India, Unwciguicd index 
adopted the system of unweighted mdex numbers Eustly, because the bestmiTcn^niiT^**^ 
known mdex numbers and those of Inch most use has been made have not been 
weighted accordmg to any one defimte prmciple Secondly, because the errors m 

price quotations obtamable m India would outweigh errors due to the mdex 
numbers bemg imweighted Thirdly, because it is difficult to collect satisfactory 
data m India for determmmg the different weights, whatever method of weightmg 
might be adopted Fourthly, it_^is more important to have a large number of com- 
modities quoted m the pnee table than to attempt accurate calculations of the 
proper weights to be attached to eqch article There is a consensus among statis- 
ticians, as expressed by Bowley, that “ the precision of an average increases 
with the number of like quantities averaged ” It may, therefore, be concluded 
with some certamty that, m tables contammg a large number of articles, the un- 
weighted averages practically give results as near to accuracy as is obtainable It 
should also be remembered that such tables of pnees aim not at absolute but at 
relative results, and that at the best, lists of prices can provide information only 
as to the trend of the movement of price levels relative to the basic penod 
It may also be urged that the unweighted mean undoubtedly possesses the 
ment of simphcity of preparation and of freedom from mystenous teclmicalities 
which tend so stiongly to command confidence If the object aimed at is 
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Some index numbers 
have been weighted 
and compared with 
unweighted 
numbers 


\ 

to express the general tendency in pnees underlying all vanations, then the 
changes in the value of relatively unimportant articles may be as sigmficant 
for the purpose as the changes in the value of the most important ones 

24 In order, however, to meet theoretical criticism, I have considered it 
advisable to test some of the unweighted mdex numbers, namely, those for India 
as a whole and for the seaports of Calcutta and Bombay, by comparmg them 
with mdex numbers weighted according to the second method referred to above 
In this method, different weights have been given to the different commodities 
accordmg to the value of the total quantities of each entenng into the trade of the 
country or the port concerned The weights given to the different articles and the 
details of their calculation are given below Owmg to the absence of satisfactory 
data the calculations cannot be expected to give anything bub very rough 
approximations 
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The Calculation of Weights 


, , of weigbta (or India 

value Otasawbole 


India 

25 In calculating the weights m each quinquennium^ the unit adopted repre- DetaUcd eaicniation 
-sents a value of Rs 25 crores Errors in the estunates of the 
"the several classes of commodities taken into account, to the extent of ten or 
even twelve crores cannot, therefore, materially affect the weights which have 
been adopted The weights for the various classes have been arrived at as 
follows — 


Cereals — The total exports of food-grams (cereals) m the period 1890-91 
to 1894-95 was Rs 63 89 crores Durmg this qumquenmum the exports of 
cereals amounted to about 2 7 per cent of the total production To obtain the 
value of the total production we have, therefore, to multiply the value of the 
exports by but it should be remembered that it is only the better and more 
highly priced gram that is exported to any considerable extent, and thus the value 
so obtamed would be an overstatement It will be correct therefore to reduce 
this multipher by, say, 15 per cent , and the value of exports multiplied by 32 (85 
per cent of Jj-") will give a rough estimate of the total value of the production 
of cereals in the qmnquenmum A considerable part of the total produce is con- 
sumed by the producers themselves, and is not brought into the market , but 
it should be noted that even agriculturists in certam parts of the country sell their 
entire produce to the bania and then purchase or borrow the food they consume 
The total quantity of food grams — Cereals — ^brought mto the market thus consists 
of the portion which the producers re-purchase for their own consumption, the 
quantity consumed by non-producers and the quantity exported It is very 
difficult — rather impossible— to ascertain the quantity thus brought mto the mar- 
ket, but it may roughly be taken at one half of the total production The value of 
the total quantity of cereals entering mto the trade of the country would be 
the value of exports multiphed by } of 32 (or 16) or 10,22,24 crores of rupees 
To this we should add the value of the cereals imported during the period 
The unports amounted to 5 27 crores of rupees, and, on the whole, the value 
of this class of commodities brought on the market may be taken at 10,27 51 
crores, or say, roughly 1,100 crores of rupees 

Pulses — ^The total exports^Bl^ulses in the qumquenmum amounted to 2 14 
crores of rupees The percentage of the quantity of exports to production was 
4 for the qumquenmum, or, mother words, production was 250 times the export 
Applymg the argument mentioned m the case of the cereals and making allowance 
for the quantity which is consumed by the producers and not brought to market, 
the total value of pulses produced is 2 14 crores multiplied by of of 250, 
or 217 38 crores of rupees Addmg imports of 69 crores the total value of pulses 
marketed would amount to 218 07 or roughly 220 crores of rupees 

Sugar— The exports of sugar were 3 30 crores and the imports 12 34 
-crores of rupees durmg the period 1890-91 to 1894-95 The proporlion of exports 
to production in that qumquenmum was 1 8 per cent If then the value of the 
export be multiphed by and the value of the imports added to the result, 
the value of the total quantity of sugar entering into the trade of the country 
would be 196, or roughly 200 crores of rupees i 

Tea and Coffee — ^The exports of tea and coffee were 41 33 crores (tea 
31 68 and coffee 9 65), while the imports were 2 39 crores The proportion of 
exports of tea to its production in the penod 1890-94 was 97 per cent The value 
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of the production of tea and coffee would according to this proportion he 42 61 
crores, and addmg the unports we get the value of this class of commodities- 
brought on the market as 45 crores 

Other articles of food — The articles mcluded m this group are — Chillies, 
turmeric, gmger, tamarmd, black pepper, betel-nut, ghee, salt, potatoes, 
omons, etc 

The export and nnport figures of only a small number of these articles 
can be obtamed and the total production of the various articles and their value 
are unknown It is, therefore, impossible to calculate even roughly the value of 
such commodities marketed The only way is to take for this class a weight equal 
to 10 per cent of the weight of the food-grams (cereals'and pulses) 

Oilseeds, oils, etc — ^For the quinquennium in question the exports of oilseeds.. 
oils, and oilcake were 64 89 crores, while the imports were lf29 crores The total 
production of oilseeds was 1 8 tunes the export m this period The total value 
of the production of oilseeds, etc , would accordmg to this proportion be 118 09 
crores or approximately 120 crores In this case no allowance has been made 
for consumption by producers as in the case of food-grams, because the general 
practice is for the cultivators to sell off almost the whole of the oilseeds grown 
by .them and to purchase their oil from the market 


Jute — ^Both raw and manufactured ]ute have not been taken mto account 
in determining the weight to be attached to this commodity as that would, 
give an undue importance to ]ute The raw article would then have been taken 
twice, first as an unfinished raw matenal, and agam as a fimshed product The 
value of the raw matenal produced m the country was taken and the value of the 
manufactures less the value of the raw matenal used in them was added This 
method was also followed by the British Board of Trade The total production 
of raw 3 ute m the quinquennium 1890-91 to 1894-96 was 1 9 times the export 
durmg that period, and thus by multiplymg the export value Rs 41 50 crores 
by 1 9 the value of the total production was obtamed as 78 85 crores The total 
export of ]ute manufactures was 18 04 crores of rupees and the value of the estimated 
quantity of raw matenal contained m them, aftei malong an allowance of 5 per 
cent for wastage, would be, at the export price, 12 08 crores of rupees , and 
assuming that 35 per cent of the exports was consumed m the countrj , the total 
manufactures amounted to Rs 24 36 crores and the value of the raw matenal in all 
manufactuies to 16 30 crores Whether this percentage is taken at 30 or 50, the 
weight to be given will not be affected The difference to be added to the value 
of the total production of raw jute is, therefore, 8 05 crores of rupees The total 
value to be assigned to jute, raw and manufactured, is thus 86 90 or roughly 90 
crores of rupees 

Cotton {raw and manufactmed) — The same arguments as m the case of 


♦ Ihis may be roughlj Terifaed as follows — 

Crores 

Total value of 7 j ears’ manuf lotures durmg 1895 96 
to 1899 00 less that used in woven goods at 
average declared value 62 92 

Value of woven goods manufactured during tho 
same penod at average declared value 33 77 


jute may be apphed to cotton, 
and it may be assumed that 
45 per cent of the cotton 
goods manufactured m this 
country are exported Raw 


Total 96 09 cotton — exports Were 61 86 


During this penod the exports amounted to 40 40 crores or 42 per CroreS, and imports 1 34 CroreS 
cent of the total production ' „ . . r , 

cotton manufactures — exports 
39 51 crores and imports 133 30 crores or rupees m value In the period 
1890-91 to 1894-95 it has been found that the total production of cotton 
in British India was 1 4 tunes the quantity exported The value of the 


total production is accordingly 1 4 tunes the value of the exports, t e , 86 60 
Cl ores As regards manufactures the total value was 39 51 multiphed by 
2 2 (7 e or 86 92 crores , the value of the estunated quantity of raw material 
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•contamed in tliese manufactures, after makmg allowance for wastage, and valuing 
it at the export price, would amount to 55 59 crores, leavmg 31 33 crores as the 
cost of manufacture and this as well as the imports (amountmg to 134 64 crores, ' 
includmg raw cotton) should he added to the total value of cotton produced m the 
•country The total value to he assigned to cotton is thus 252 57, or roughly 250 
crores of rupees 

StlL — ^The exports of raw silk were 2 87 crores, imports 4 67 crores, while 
the exports of silk manufactures were 1 57 crores and imports 5 08 crores On 
the assumption that raw sillr and sillr goods manufactured m India are consumed 
and exported in equal quantities the total value of silk marketed may be calcu- 
lated as follows — SiUc, raw, 2 87 +2 87 -f 4 67=10 41 crores, silk manufactures, 
1 57-1-1 57-1-5 08=8 22 cioies, or say 19 crores, in all 

Wool — ^Followmg the plan adopted in the case of sillc and applymg the 
same percentages, the value m the case of wool would he — Wool, raw, 17 crores 
and noollen manufactures 10 crores, since the exports and imports of raw wool 
were 8 65 and 63 crores and the exports and imports of woollen manufactures 
97 and 7 24 crores, respectively 

Hrdes and Slins — The exports of hides and skins were 27 51 crores 
Assuming 50 per cent to he the proportion of hides and slons used m the country 
•to the exports, the vjlue of hides and skins marketed may be taken as 41 26, or 
roughly 40 crores 

Metals — The exports of metals m the period was 95 crores, while the im- 
ports vere 25 74 crores No appreciable quantity of metals, was produced m the 
countri' m this qumquenmum, and the value of metals marketed may be taken 
at 27, or roughly 25 crores 

Olliei raw and manujaclmed ai tides — ^The exports of coal and coke were 
79 crores and the imports 6 05 crores From figures of the total output 
and export of coal in the years 1890-94 it will be seen that the output of coal was 
22 7 tunes the export Multiplying, therefore, the export value by 22 7 and addmg 
the import value, the value of coal that came on to the market was 23 98 
crores 

The imports of petroleum were 11 42 crores, and this may be taken as the 
value of petroleum marketed The exports of mdigo were 19 35 crores, while the 
imports were insignificant In the quinquennium 1890-91 to 1894-95, 68 per 
cent of the mdigo produced was exported The value of the indigo produced 
may, therefore, be taken at 28 46 crores The exports of shellac were 4 68 
crores Assummg 60 per cent of the exports to be used ap m the mdustry of 
the country, the value of shellac may be placed at 7 crores The exports of 
saltpetre were 1 94 crores, and its value may be taken as equal to the exports 
only, say 2 crores The exports of tobacco unmanufactured were 2 61 crores, 
while the imports were 15 crores, the import of manufactured tobacco bemg 74 
crores The total production of tobacco was about 24 times the exports m this 
qumquenmum, and its value may be taken at 63 crores, and that of tobacco 
manufactured and unmanufactured at 64 or say roughly 60 croies The exports 
of myrobalans were 1 92 crores The total production of this article cannot be 
estimated, and it will not be very wrong to put its value at 5 crores It is veiy 
difficult to correctlv estimate the value of firewood used m the country but 
it may roughly be estimated at 10 crores m the five years 1890-94 

Building matei lals — ^The same remark apphes to this class of commodities 
mnd the value of this class has been estimated to be 75 crores 
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26 Tlie value of the different classes would then be — 

Food-grams, cereals 
„ pulses 

Sugar 

Tea and Coffee 

Other articles of food Tff of 1.320, say 
Oilseeds, oils and oilcake 
Textiles, Jute 
„ Cotton 
Other textiles — 

Silk 19 J 

Wool 27 jcrores,say 

Hides and Skms 
Metals 

Other raw and manufactured articles — 


Coal 

23 98 

Petroleum 

1142 

Indigo 

28 46 

Shellac 

7 

Saltpetre 

2 

Tobacco leaf 

60 

Firewood 

10 


Buildmg materials 


Ctore 
1,100 
220 
200 
45 
140 
- 120 
90 
250 


45 

40 

25 


150 


75 


Total 2,500 


27 Eeducmg the total value to 100 and takmg the percentages of the several] 
classes as their weights, the following weights are arrived at (a unit of weight 
representing a value of about 25 crores) — 


1 Food-grams, cereals 

2 „ pulses 0 

3 Sugar ^ 8 

4 Tea and Coffee 2 

5 Other articles of food 5 

6 Oilseeds, oils and oilcake 5 

7 Textiles, Jute 3 

8 „ Cotton 10 

9 Other textiles 2 

10 Hides and Skms 2 

11 Metals ^ 1 

12 Other raw and manufactured articles 6 

13 Building materials 3 


100 



28 Similarly the weights for the other four periods will be — 



1 

Food-grams, cereals 

1895 99 

42 

1900 04 

47 

1905 09 

38 

1910 12 . 

41 

2 

„ pulses 

8 

10 

8 

8 

3 

Sugar 

8 

6 

7 

6 

4 

Tea and Coffee 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 

Other articles of food 

5 

6 

5 

5 

6 

Oilseeds, oils and oilcake 

5 

5 

5 

5 

7 

Textiles, Jute 

4, 

3 

6 

5 

8 

„ Cotton 

10 

9 

12 

12 

9 

Other textiles 

2 

1 

2 

2 

10 

Hides and Skms 

3 

2 

3 

3 

11 

Metals 

1 

1 

2 

2 

12 

Other raw and manufactured articles 

7 

5 

6 

5 

13 

Building materials 

3 

3 

4 

4 



100 

100 

100 

100 
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29 Mr Atkinson’s weights and those calculated for India as a whole in this 

* Tide " Rupoo prices in India, ” Journal Royal enquiry are shown beloW — 

Statistical Society, March 1897 and September ^ •' 

1909 



Atkinson’s 

■weights 

Pkices E^QumY (rLUCTCAiiNQ) weiohis ' 


1890 94 

1895 99 

1900 04 

1905 09 

1910 12 

Rice 

30 






"Wheat 

5 






Jowar 

3 






Bagi 

2 






Ba]ra 

2 






Maize 

1 






Barley 

1 







44 

44 

42 

47 

38 

41 

Gram 

2 






Other grams 

5 


1 

1 





7 

9 ' 

8 

10 

8 

8 

Meat 

2 






Potatoes 

1 






Spices 

1 






Ghee . 

1 







5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

5 

Sugar 

4 

8 

8 

6 

7 

b 

Oilseeds 

4 






Oils 

2 






t 

6 

5 

6 

5 

5 

6 

Hides and Skins 

3, 3 







6 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

Tea and Cofiee 

1. 1 







2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Juto, raw 

2 






„ manufactured 

2 







4 

3 

4 

3 

6 

5 

Cotton, raw 

3 






„ manufactured 

2 







6 

10 

10 

9 

12 

12 

Silk 

1, 1 






Wool 

1 







3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

Indigo 

2 






Opium 

2 






Tobacco 

2 






Saltpetre 

1 






Cutch 

1 

Other raw and manufactured articles 

Myxobalans > 

1 


f 

t 



Animal bohes 

1 






Coal 

1 






Shellac 

1 


\ 



1 


12 

6 

7 

5 

6 

5 

Metals . 


1 

1 

1 

2 

2 



Budding matenals 


tf 

Timber 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


2 T 


Sir Atkinson’s 
weights eompoted 
with those ealenlated 
shore- 


VOL I 


Detailed ealealation 
of weights for 
Calcntto. 
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30 From the above it will be seen that Mr Atkmson’s weights correspond 
substantially with those calculated above, with the exception of the fweights to 
be applied to “ cotton (manufactured and law) ” and “ Sugar ” to which 
Mr Atkinson gave very small weights, while the weights adopted by him m the 
case of “ Hides and Skms ” and “ other law materials ” were unduly kige 
There are special reasons for the large variations under these heads In the case 
of cotton manufactures and sugar, Mr Atkinson did not include the imports at 
all, while m the case of hides and skins he framed his estimate of the total value 
at 20 per cent of the total estimated value of live stock It was clearly a veiy 
rough method which led to very dubious results In the case of “other raw 
materials,” the difierence arose feom his taking a large number of articles of 
minor importance, to each of which he assigned the unit of weight The weights 
calculated here have been determined independently and by methods different 
from those followed by Mr Atkinson The fact that they generally agree with 
those adopted by him, except m cases mentioned above, shows unmistakably 
that they can be depended upon to give sufficiently accurate results 


Calcutta 

3] The statistics of miports into and exports from Calcutta (by aU routes) 
of the articles included m the price tables are imperfect, the total exports 
exceeding the total imports m the case of many articles, which is an nnpossibihty 
The inland trade figures included m this statement are not accurate, as a great 
deal of the goods traffic by boat and carts is not registered and the Kail-borne 
Trade figures are only approximations With such statistics, it is impossible 
to calculate the consumption of the different commodities in Calcutta vith 
any claim even to approximate correctness The only alternative is to 
calculate the weights m the same way as in the case of all India Here we 
need use either the imports or exports and not both, and one of these factors 
can m each case be worked upon, rough corrections being made where con- 
sidered necessary As explamed later on, the unit of weight adopted represents 
about 4 crores worth of commodities A difference of 1 or 2 crores m the 
estimated value would not, therefore, in any case substantially affect the results 
The weights for the different classes of commodities have been worked out and 
explained in detail for the first quinquennium (1890-94) and for the other 
periods the weights have been calculated on the same method 

32 The imports of food-grains-cereals were 30 02 croies, while the export 
were 27 06 crores The imports only have been taken,as the export figures will 
not include the quantity consumed m the city of Calcutta Moreover, the quantity 
exported is a portion of that imported, and it will not be correct to take both 
exports and miports Examming the two figures of imports and exports, it would 
appear that the import figure is understated, and this is possibly due to the fact 
that a quantity of rice coming to Calcutta by boats and carts has not been register- 
ed It IS also qmte possible that the exports by sea (which form the bulk of the 
exports) were over-valued m the declarations submitted by exporters The 
figure for imports has been raised and the trade m cereals has been taken at 
32 Cl ores 

The imports of food-grains-pulses were 5 32 crores and the exports were 
2 71 crores In this case the figure taken is 5 crores 

Tbeimportsof sugar were 5 00 crores, while the exports were 2 91 crores. 
In this case also the figure has been taken at 5 crores 

The imports of tea and coffee were 27 41 ciores, while the exports were 30 62 
ciores The import figure is ostensibly incorrect The consumption of tea in 
Calcutta itself cannot amount io any appreciable amount m value and we may 
take the value of tea dealt mth m Calcutta at 31 ciores 
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As regards “ otliei articles of food,” the export and import figures are 
available only for the following articles — 



IsitORT 

Export 


Crores 

Crores 

Salt 

15 34 

13 73 

Spices 

6 31 

4 92 

Ghee 

2 85 

142 


If the import figures be taken, the value of these 3 commodities would be 24 
crores We may add another 4 ciores for the other commodities included in 
this class, and put the total value of this class at 28 crores 

The imports of oilseeds, oils and oilcake were 27 03 crores and the exports 
24 21 crores For this class the value may be taken at 27 crores 

The imports of textiles — jute, raw — were 41 06 crores, while the exports were 
37 87 crores The figures may be taken at 39 crores for this class It is not 
necessary to mclude the quantities consumed in the mills as they will be included 
under jute manufactures The imports of jute manufactures were 3 37 crores 
and the exports 25 97 crores The import figure does not evidently mclude 
the manufactures of the mills, lying outside but in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, 
though these manufactures have been recorded as exports from Calcutta The 
value foi determination of weights may be based on the export figure, and 
allowing for consumption in Calcutta, it may be talmn at 31 crores 

The imports of raw cotton were 7 26 crores and the exports 3 18 crores 
The value may be taken approximately at 7 crores The imports of cotton 
manufactures weie 78 39 crores and the exports 80 34 crores The value for 
this purpose may be taken roughly as 85 crores 

The imports of raw silk were 4 20 crores and the exports 3 71 crores 4 
crores may be taken as the value The imports of silk manufactures were 2 09 
crores and the exports 1 21 ciores On the basis of the import figures, rhe 
value may be taken at 2 crores The imports of raw and manufactured wool 
were 4 17 crores and the exports 1 53 crores The export figure is obviously 
too low, and on the basis of the imports this class may be valued at 4 crores 

The imports of hides and skms were 12 40 crores and the exports 13 83 
crores The import figure is too low Allowmg for some local consumption, 
the value may, on the basis of the export figures, be taken at 15 crores 

The imports of metals wpre 17 79 crores, while the exports were 11 69 
crores The value of this class may be taken at 18 croies 

Other raw and manufactuied artieles — 







Imports 

Exports 






Crores 

Crore'- 

Coal and coke 




• 

5 31 

1 13 

Kerosene oil 


• 


• 

7 00 

2 54 

Shellac 



• 

• 

3 70 

4 73 

Indigo 





13 04 

13 91 

Saltpetre 





199 

196 

Tobacco 


• 


• 

2 86 

174 

Myrobalanf 

c 

• 

< 

• 

06 

•10 


2 F 2 
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The value of coal may be taken at 6 crores The export figure for kerosene 
oil IS unrehable and we may adopt the import value — 7 orores The import 
value of shellac is absurdly low and, on the export fiigures, the value may be taken 
at 5 ciores Similarly, for mdigo the value may be taken at 14 crores The value 
of saltpetre and tobacco leaf may be taken at 2 and 3 crores respectively The 
value of firewood and myrobalans commg mto Calcutta durmg the qumquemnum 
cannot be expected to reach the figure which would give a umt of weight to it 
It may, therefore, be neglected for our purposes 

Building materials — As explamed m the case of all India, it is impossible 
to estmiate the value of this class of commodities, and it is necessary to assign an 
aibitrary value It will not perhaps be too far wrong to take it at 10 crores 

33 Eeducmg the values of the different classes of commodities to fractions of 
a total of 100, the weights to be apphed to the different classes of commodities 
for the period 1890-94 will be as follows A unit of weight wiU then represent 
a value of about 4 crores 


Food grams — cereals . 9 

„ pulses 1 

Sugar 1 

Tea and Cofiee . 8 

Other articles of food . 7 

Oilseeds, oils and oilcake j 7 

Textiles — ^]ute (raw and manufactured) 18 

,, cotton • 25 

Other textiles . 3 

Hides and Slons . ‘ 4 

Metals . * 5 


Other raw and manufactured articles — 

Coal and Coke 
Kerosene Od 
Shellac 

Indigo r 

Saltpetre • 

Tobacco leaf 

Firewood ... . . . . 

Buildmg materials 


34 Followmg the same prmciple as described above, the weights for the other 
4 periods will be as follows — 


1 

1895 99 

1900 04 

1 

1905 09 

1910 12 

Food-grams — cereals 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Food-grams — ^pulses 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Sugar 

2 

2 

3 

6 

Tea and Coffee 

9 

6 

5 

7 

Other articles of food 

7 

7 

5 

6 

Oilseeds, oils and oilcake 

6 

6 

5 

8 

Textiles — ^]ute 

19 

23 

28 

16 

Textiles — cotton 

20 

19 

18 

21 

Other textiles 

3 

2 

1 

2 

Hides and Slans 

5 

5 

6 

7 

Meta’s 

6 

6 

7 

7 

Other raw and manufactured articles 

10 

11 

9 

8 

Buildms materials 

3 

4 

4 

4 
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Bombay 

35 The weights to be apphed to the different classes of corrimodities m Weightsjior Bom- 
Bombay for the several periods have been calculated according to the method 
adopted for Calcutta and they aie — 


I 

1890 94 

1895 99 

1900 04 

! 

] 905 09 

1910 12 

Pood grams — cereals 

10 

11 

10 

65 

b 

Pood grams — pulses 

1 

2 

1 

15 

1 

Sugar 


4 

4 

35 

35 

Tea and Coffee 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5 

Other articles of food 

4 

3 

3 

35 

35 

Oilseeds, oils and oilcake 

13 

11 

11 

9 

12 

Textiles — Jute 

1 

1 

1 

15 

1 

Textiles — Cotton 

49 

48 

49 

54 

63 

Other Textiles 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Hides and Skms 

1 

2 

2 

2 

15 

Metals 

7 

7 

8 

9 

85 

Other raw and manufactured articles 

4 

5 

4 

35 

36 

Building materials 

3 

3 

4 

35 

4 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1 


36 By these weights the mdex numbers of the various groups of com- Calenlaflon ot 
modifies for India, Calcutta and Bombay, have been multiphed and their sum numbers 
divided by 100 The results, which are the weighted mdes numbers, and their 
•smoothed averages are compared in the followmg table and Chart No 24 


Index numbers univetgJUed and weighted 


Years 

INDIA 

CALCUTTA 

BOMBAY 

Unweighted 

Weighted 

Un 

weighted 

Rupee 

Weighted 

Rupee 

Un 

weighted 

Rupee 

Weighted 

Rupee 

Gold 

Eupee 

Gold 

Rupee 

1890 

113 

97 

112 

96 

97 

96 

100 

101 

1891 

106 

98 

106 

98 

97 

96 

98 

97 

1892 

100 

103 

102 

105 

100 

101 

100 

98 

1893 

96 

102 

97 

103 

103 

103 

102 

104 

1894 

85 

100 

83 

98 

103 

104 

100 

100 

1895 

89 

101 

87 

99 

103 

103 

102 

101 

1896 

99 

106 

100 

107 

103 

102 

103 

103 

1897 

120 

121 

125 

126 

111 

101 

106 

107 

1898 

109 

106 

107 

104 

102 

95 

102 

99 

1899 

108 

104 

104 

100 

101 

98 

102 

97 

1900 

126 

122 

128 

124 

114 

109 

114 

112 

1901 

120 

116 

117 

113 

112 

107 

108 

106 

1902 

116 

111 

111 

107 

107 

103 

107 

105 

1903 

111 

107 

107 

103 

106 

105 

104 

103 

1904 

no 

106 

106 

102 

107 

107 

106 

no 

1905 

120 

116 

118 

114 

115 

117 

no 

112 

1906 

134 

129 

133 

128 

129 

135 

119 

119 

1907 

138 

133 

138 

133 

134 

136 

123 

119 

1908 

147 

143 

148 

144 

134 

124 

123 

123 

1909 

138 

133 

137 

132 

124 

118 

119 

119 

1910 

137 

132 

133 

128 

125 

126 

128 

132 

1911 

139 

134 

134 

129 

126 

128 

129 

134 

1912 

147 

141 

146 

140 

134 

136 

133 

133 
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No appniSabte 
dlRerenee between 
weighted and 
nnwclgbted^lndcs 
BQmbets 


1 

Vcara j 

INDIA 

C4L0UTTA 

BOMBAY 

Unweighted ^ 

, 1 

Weighted 

Un 

weighted 

Rupee 

1 Weighted 

Un 

weighted 

Rupee 

Weighted 

Rupee 

i 1 

1 Gold 

1 

Rupee j 

Gold ! 

; j 

Rupee 

1 Rupee 

1 

1890-98 

1 102 

104 ^ 

102 

104 

102 

100 

101 

101 

1891-99 

101 

105 

101 

104 

103 

100 

102 

101 

1892-1900 

104 

107 

104 

107 

104 

102 

103 

102 

1893-01 

106 

109 

105 

1 108 

106 

102 

104 

103 

1894-02 

108 

110 

107 

! 109 

106 

102 

105 

103 

1895-03 

111 

no 

no 

i 109 

107 

103 

105 

104 

1896-04 

113 

in'" 

112 

1 no 

107 

103 

106 

105 

1897-06 

115 

112 

114 

no 

108 

106 

107 

106 

1898-06 

117 

113 

115 i 

111 

no 

108 

108 

107 

1899-07 

120 

116 

118 1 

114 

114 1 

! 113 

no 

109 

1900-08 

1 125 

120 

123 ' 

119 

118 

116 

113 

112 

1901-09 

126 

122 

124 1 

120 

119 

117 

113 

113 

1902-10 

128 

123 ' 

126 ' 

121 

120 

119 

116 

116 

1903-11 

130 

126 

128 

124 

122 

122 

118 

119 

1904-12 

134 

130 , 

133 1 

128 

125 

125' 

1 

121 

122 


37 It mil be seen fiom tke above table and Obaxt No 24 that tbongb in tbe 
index numbers for mdindual years there are slight difierences between the 
weighted and unweighted averages, but m the smoothed averages these difierences 
almost disappear and the trend of the price level as represented by either set of 
figures IS the same For the purpose of this enquiry, therefore, any one of these 
two averages would suit, and for the sake of simplicity and facihty of calculation, 
and for reasons explained elsewhere, nnweighted averages have been adopted in 
this report 
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APPENDIX D. 

\ 

The Compilation of Agricoltural Statistics. 

{Chapter III, 'pages 15 and, 16, pm a 31 ) 

(^) Area and outturn 

1 The only continuous record of the acreage under cultivation of the differ* 
ent crops in the different districts is contained in the annual crop and season 
reports of the Provincial Governments and Volume I of the Agncultural Statis- 
tics pubhshed by the Commercial Intelhgence Department Both are compiled 
from the same materials As already explained in Chapter III these statistics 
are of very varying value m the different pronnces In Bengal and in the 
permanently settled parts of Assam except, perhaps, in cadastrally surveyed 
areas, the area figures which are supphed to the thana, are mere guesses of the 
village chowkidar (or village policeman) The thana forwards these statistics to 
the subdivisional or the district headquarters In the Season and Crop Eeport 

for Eastern Bengal and Assam for 1907-08, the Director says ‘ The provincial * “stem Kengai nnd 

estimates of cropped areas are based on reports from Distnct Officers which 

necessarily vary greatly in rebabihty according to the amount of personal interest 

taken in the subject by the District Officer, and to the degree of importance which 

IS attached to the reports The estimates of area under jute, for example, are fai 

more reliable than those of area under pulses or millets ” Mr S G Hait in 

speakmg of the foiecasts of area m Eastern Bengal and Assam said — 

“ They are necessarily based on reports from District Officers, which, in most w s a nait on 
cases, are, in the absence of a subordinate revenue agency to measure the actual ® 
areas under various crops, founded on general ideas which, though possibly 
representing fairly accurately the conditions in one locality, are by no means 
true for the district as a whole Unfavourable conditions subsequent to the 
issue of the forecast also affect the final outturn The forecast of the winter 
■crop of 1905, issued on the 12th December of that year, estimated the total 
outturn of the crop in Eastern Bengal at 92 per cent of the normal But in 
Backarganj where there are 1,300,000 acres under this crop, the outturn was finally 
reported to be only 50 per cent of the normal agamst 94 pei cent as 
ostimated at the time of this forecast and 97 per cent in the previous yeai 
This fact alone reduced the outturn of Eastern Bengal to 85 per cent , and 
subsequent enquiries showed that in other districts also the final outturn was 
much less than the estimate, and it is probable that the total nee crop of the 
Province in the winter of 1905-06 did not exceed 66 per cent , while in 
the previous year it had been 97 per cent of the normal ’ ’ 

2 In areas, however, possessing a subordinate revenue staff, the statistics unKca Provinces oi 
relatmg to cultivation are much more rehable In the United Provinces except m 

the permanently settled areas, and the districts of Almora, Garhwal, and the hill 
tracts of Naim Tal and Mirzapur (where there is no agency for the collection of 
statistics), in the Punjab and Central Provinces, the patwaris enter in them note- 
books the areas under different crops and these are checked by the revenue 
inspectors The figures supphed by the patwaris are also checked on the spot by 
the other officers of the land record staff, by the tahsildars and gazetted officers 
In Bombay the kulkarm goes into the fields which hai e already been survei ed 
and marked off by immutable boundaries carefully marked out upon the ground 
and notes down the acreage of each crop His work is supervised by a circle inspec- 
toi who is responsible for thirty-five or forty villages, te , he supervises the work 
of twenty or thirty kulkainis The circle inspector is under the supervision of the 
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Before 1896 returns 
of area were not 
made in all Prorin 
ces in a uniform 
system 


Area nnder nei? 
crops inclnded 
in 1891 


Variation in figures 
dne to revision of 
faulty estimates 


Deputy Director of Agriculture, and also of the mamlatdar The circle inspector ’s 
duties are to check on the field the areas in the kulkarni’s note book The Collectoi, 
or his assistant or deputy, makes casual checks of these crop areas and inspec- 
tions by subordinates In Madras, cultivation accounts are submitted primarily 
by village accountants and compilations are made from them first by Ke venue 
Inspectors for their firkas, and then by Tahsildars for their talukas Prom the 
taluka returns the district totals are calculated In ryotwari villages the annual 
areas under cultivation for the different crops are fairly accurate as they are based 
upon the monthly records of each field made by the village accountant or 
karnam 

3 The statistics of area published by the Government of India have been 
prescribed since 1866 for general appendices to the annual general admimstiation 
reports In 1884 the tables were modified and they were agam rearranged in 
1887-88 In 1891 the tables were again revised and since then no important changes 
have been made In the case of land from which more than one crop is taken, the 
area, which is actually cultivated, is taken into account, no matter whethei the 
area is a double-cropped one or not The total number of acres fiom which more 
than one crop is taken is recorded so that the net area cropped is always known 
The crop statistics in every province refer to the year closing with the harvesting 
of the spring (rabi) ciop The Government of India decided in 1896 that the areas 
under crops should be the areas actually sown, whether the crop matures or not, 
except in the case of fields which, owing to the failure of the fiist sowings, have 
been sown with other crops Thus one uniform method was adopted in that 
year except for the Punjab and North-West Frontier Pronnees, as explained 
later on In cases where the first sowing failed, the areas first sown are ormtted 
Where two or more crops are grown on the same field, the village accountant 
estimates the area under each crop and notes the area in his return The estimate, 
if not made by the village accountant, is subsequently worked out from formulae 
prescribed by the local Governments 

4 In the area compilations of 1891 the following items were added to 
those published previously, viz , condiments and spices, other dyes, Indian hemp 
other drugs, fodder crops, orchards and garden produce Since 1899-1900 
“ rape and mustard ” have been separated from the head " other oilseeds ” We 
have, therefore, in recent years, areas of the following crops — ^Food grains (rice, 
wheat, barley, jawar, bajra, ragi, maize, gram and other food grains), oilseeds 
(linseed, til, rape and mustard, others), condiments, sugar (sugarcane, others), 
fibres (cotton, jute, others), dyes (indigo and others), drugs and narcotics (opium, 
cofiee, tea, tobacco, cinchona, Indian hemp, others), fodder crops, orchards and 
garden produce and miscellaneous crops 

5 In several instances it was found that the variation in the areas was due 
to the correction of faulty estimates This was especially the case in Bengal 
where the statistics, as already mentioned, are not based upon accurate surveys 
or village papers In Chittagong and Backergunge, however, surveys have 
been carried out and the areas have been altered with reference to these 
surveys In the permanently settled tracts, the areas have sometimes been 
conoiderably altered as, for example, the rice area of Tippera in 1900 The 
reason given for the alteration was that in that year the Director of Agriculture 
ordered a revision of areas In Ranchi, the total acreage between 1893-94 and 
1898-99 varied from 32 to 30 lakhs The figures were then gradually reduced 
until they reached 10 lakhs in 1902-03 Since then they have been raised agam, 
the total acreage fluctuating between 14 and 15 lakhs, but the Survey and Settle- 
ment which has just been completed gives the total acreage as 23 lakhs,which is 
certainly more correct Such faulty estimates are confined chiefly to permanently- 
settled tracts and to hill districts such as Garhwal where there is no means of 
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collecting reliable statistics The areas under “Tea” and “Coffee”, in certain 
instances, differ from those in special reports on Tea and Coffee production 
“ The principal reason”, ■v\e are told, “is that the special reports are prepared 
from returns received from nlanagers and owners of estates , and these returns, 
especially in Southern India, are inaccurate and defective Minor discrepancies 
in the case of tea are also due to the fact that the figures in the agricultural 
statistics deal with the agricultural year , while those in the special report deal 
with the calendar year ’ ’ 

6 It remains m this connection to explain a few details as to the differ- Details of dictercnoe 

ences in the compilation of areas under crops in some provinces In the Ilmted oi areas ondcr crops 
Provinces, the village accountant assigns, in the case of unimportant mixed crops PioTintcs. 

for which no heading is provided in the provincial crop statements, the area 

sown to the principal crop Up to 1893-94 important mixed crops such as wheat 
and barley, wheat and gram, barley and gram, jawar and arhar, bajra and arhar, 
and cotton and arhar, for which separate heads aie provided m the crop state- 
ments, were classed as “ other food grains including pulses ”, from 1894-95 
these areas have been distributed in accordance with prescribed formulse , where 
f ood grains and oilseeds were mixed, the whole of the area is shown under food 
grams The areas under oilseeds refer to areas sown exclusively iiith oilseeds 
Oilseeds are sometimes giown with wheat, barley, gram, etc , and if the areas 
occupied by the scattered plants were added up, it was estimated that for 1909- 
10 the acreage would roughly be 597,000 acres of linseed, 900,000 acres of 
sesamum and 2,269,000 acres of rapeseed or a total of 3,766,000 acres 

7 The statistics published show the total cropped area in the Punjab and Punjab ana North- 
the North-West hrontier Province for the whole period, 1890-1911, and not 

as in the case of the other provinces, theaiea sown uith each crop, statistics foi 
areas of the latter category are a\ailalle for these two provmces only from 
1906-07 Previous to that year the area of each crop was reduced to a con- 
ventional standard called the normal The published crop areas were called 
“matured” areas, and were obtained by multipljnng the actual areas sown by a 
fraction representing the proportion of the crop harvested to a normal crop The 
total area published was not, therefore, the sum of the areas sown under each 
crop The differences between the total area sown and the total area matured 
amounted in 1905-06 to 6,383,136 and 410,722 acres in the Punjab and the 
North-West Prontier Province respectively To effect a comparison between 
the acreage under the several crops in the years prior to 1906-07 and subsequent 
years, it has therefore been necessary to reduce the sown areas of the later 
years to matured areas as sown areas for each crop for the earlier years are 
not available Figures of matuied areas under each crop for all the districts 
in the Punjab and North-West Fiontier Province for the years 1906-07 to 1911- 
12 were kindly furnished by the Provincial authorities, and for the two circles, 

Punjab East and Punjab West, comprising the two provinces, matured areas 

have been shown in the agricultural statistics published with this report for 

the entire period under investigation, while in all other circles sown areas 

have been shown The difference between the sown and the matured areas in 

each year has, however, been added under the head “ failed area ” to the matured 

areas, to bring out the gross area sown In Madras, under fodder crops are Madras Presidency. 

shown only the areas sown with grass and crops used solely for fodder 

Lands left waste for grazing and on which grass grows spontaneously have not 

been included 

8 Statistics have also been compiled to show the total cropped area, the 
d ouble-cropped area, the net cropped area, the area imgated and that umrrigated, 
fallows and the percentage of fallows to the total net cropped area and fallows 
It IS to be noted that the area given in the village papers of the TJmted Provinces, 
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[App D 

tlie Central Provinces, Madras, the Punjab and the North-West Frontier, difiers ‘ 
from the area ascertained by professional survey, because the' area by viUase 
papers represents the added total of field and village areas, while the survey area 
of a district or province is calculated efn Uoe The inclusion or exclusion, more- 
over, of aieas covered by ivater, buildings, roads, and railroads is not uniform 
in the two sets of returns 

9 Foi the earher years, in some provinces, figures under certain crops were 
not available and those under two or more crops were lumped together, neces- 
sitating their sphtting up according to their proportion m later years Incon- 
gruous figures had also been reported for some districts m some years which had 
to be revised in the light of subsequent and earher figures and gaps, '\here they 
existed, had to be filled in 

10 These area statistics are pubhshed for each circle, the totals for the 
circle having been calculated from the figures of those districts which make up 
the Circle 

11 The circle outturn of the more important crops has been worked out for 
each year from the followmg equation — 

Circle outturn = circle area x circle normal yield X circle percentage of 
the year’s crop to normal 

The circle normal yield was the weighted average of the normal yields of the crop 
for the districts comprised in it, the normal yields bemg those published by the 
Agricultural Departments The circle percentage of the year’s crop to normal 
was also the weighted mean of the percentages of the year’s crop to normal for all 
districts comprised in that circle In using these percentages, however, we must ' 
remember that they are defective as absolute statements owing to the tendency 
of the estimators not to go far enough at either end of the scale bad harvests 
are overstated just as much as good harvests are understated The normal 
yields which have been utilised in the present enquiry are those of most recent 
date, published as an Appendix; to the Agricultural Statistics of India, Volume 
I As time goes on, the returns showing the average yield in pounds per acre 
of the piincipal cultivated crops tend to become more accurate, and it is for this 
reason that the most recent figures have been adopted The figures are not 
actual averages of produce for a number of years, but are standards of the out- 
turn which may be expected m a year with average agricultuial conditions 

12 These standards are constantly corrected according to crop cutting experi- 
ments made every year It is prescribed that the fields on which the experi- 
ments are to be made should be carefully selected as typical of the area under 
examination and on which the crop is of an average quahty The work is 
expected to be done under the direct supervision of a responsible officer 
though accurately on a small scale The method by which these results are 
utihsed to correct the standards is briefly as follows — All statistics which 
are p?zmd facie untrustworthy are rejected, the remainder are then 
examined in detail to see if the crops Were taken in the normal course of agri- 
culture, if the fields on which" the crop is grown are typical, and if the local 
conditions are not abnormal The figures for every qmnquenmum are 
exammed and compared with the standards obtaimng in previous years , and 

e ore a change is made in the standards of any crop, the results in the 
experimenting district are carefully scrutimsed The standards of 1892 werem 
many cases calculated in maunds, and, when reduced to pounds, the results 
VinfL Hg In recent years, these standards for land of average quahty, 

Li ® umrrigated, have been altered The general trend of the 

950 ^pward direction The yield of maize has increased from 

150 to inn from 2,500 to 2,600 lbs , and of cotton from 

m the Umted Provinces In the Punjab, the average outturn 
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of irrigated rice lias increased from 1,126 to 1,183 lbs of irrigated wlieat from 
935 to 994 lbs , and of irngated and umrrigated barley fiom 903 to 1,053 lbs and 
from 520 to 652 lbs respectively Sugarcane in Madras has been raised from 
5,127 to 6,089 lbs In some cases the standards have decreased m Burma 
(Lower), the average outturn of husked rice has decreased fiom 1,200 to 1,176 
lbs , in the Punjab, the outturn of irrigated sugarcane has decreased from 1,727 to 
1,607 lbs , and of umrrigated from 1,390 to 1,288 lbs The estimates for these 
crops were evidently pitched too high in previous years Crop-cutting experi- 
ments are not uniformly carried out in all Provinces In the Bombay Presidency 
these experiments have been discontinued since September 1909 

StaltsHcs of Cattle 

13 Statistics of agricultuial stock have been collected m various provmces Cattle staflstiM 
from tune to time and the figures have been published m Volume I of the 

Agricultural Statistics ’ ’ The methods of compilation, however, have not been 
identical and the statistics for the earlier years of this enquuy are of doubtful 
value In some provmces the figures include, while in others they exclude, animals 
m towns,' cities and cantonments During the last 8 oi 10 years, specially from 
1905, the accuracy of the figures has been greatly improved 

14 In Assam a census of agricultural stock is taken every 5 years but it is Procednre m 

not taken simultaneously in the different districts The figures published ^ p*®^"**® 

agricultural statistics for Assam do not also include those for the permanently 

settled tracts in Goalpara for tracts other than the Jainti Parganas in Sylhet and 
for the Hill tracts In Bengal, statistics of the live-stock are exceedingly scarce 
and, even when available, are not very reliable The methods of their calculation 
have, however, greatly improved in recent years, especially in tracts where surveys 
aie being made or record of rights prepared The figures are not collected every 
yeai but only when the tracts are under survey From 1908-09 complete estimates 
have been made and included in the agricultural statistics Last year, however, 
the Director of Agiiculture made an independent enquiry, but the figures obtained 
by him did not ostensibly agree with those which were collected in the ordinary 
way and published in the “ Agricultural Statistics ” In the United Provmces, 
until 1897-98, statistics of agricultural stock^were collected by an annual census 
made by the Patwaris at the time of recording the spring crops A rough record 
for each tenant vas made by the Patwaris and examined from time to tune by 
the Kanungoes and the resultant totals were pieserved mthe Patwari’s papers 
These statistics are, however, now collected once every 5 years when a census 
IS taken in each district The latest census was taken in 1908-09 m all districts 
except Almora and Garhwal, for which the figures of the previous census of 1898-99 
were retained In the Punjab, until 1897-98, the returns were furnished by Patwaris 
who counted cattle in a village every 4th year when a village Jamabandi was 
prepared The enumeration was, however not made at any given tune but only 
when the Patwaris found time for it between April and August This was very 
unsatisfactory and the system was replaced by a census for the whole provmce 
to be taken every 5th year, m the first week of February The last census was 
taken in 1909 In the Central Provmces, the figures are collected annually between 
the first of January and the 15th of March by the Patwaris for each village withm < 
the areas in their charge The total figure is recorded by Kanungoes m the Tahsil 
in a village register, from which returns for the whole district are prepared All 
animals which belong to residents of the village are mcluded while those which 
are temporarily in the village for grazing or other purposes, and do not belong to 
residents, are excluded Stocks in cities, large towns and cantonments have been 
included from 1888-97 and those in forest villages from l90'7-08 In Bombay, 
until 1901-02, the figures were collected annually by village officers by a house- 

2 2 
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to-Bouse enquiry in June In that year it ivas decided to take a census qum- 
quennially, and the last such census was taken in 1909-10 All animals belonging 
to a family are entered against the name of the head of the family, even though 
othc animals might at the tune be absent from the village Animals belongmg to 
ther villages are excluded and those belonging to a roving grazer who has no 
permanent residence are noted but are not included in the village records These 
are tested periodically by Circle Inspectors In Madras until 1898-99 a census of 
cattle m ryotwari villages was taken annually In that year it was decided to take 
a quinquenmal census and the last such census was taken m 1909-10 In some of 
those villages, notably in Inam villages, where there is no smtable agency for the 
work. Collectors obtained the information as best as they could Previous to 1909-10 
no information was collected regarding live-stock in permanently settled or zemin- 
dary estates and in towns and cantonments that did not form part of any revenue 
Village The figures for Madras and Bombay are, it may be noted, considered 
to be more accurate than those of other provinces, owmg to the earlier introduction 
in these provinces of the system of collecting cattle statistics In collecting the 
statistics for this report, figures for only those districts have been included for 
which statistics are available continuously or for successive periods 
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APPENDIX E. 

Statistics of liainfall 

{Oha'pter III, page 17, para il ) 

1 Theie are two mam harvests m India — the khanf and the rabi The sowing 

of the autumn or khanf ciops begins usually in June with the burst of the south- lau'mwUieh they 
west monsoon and extends to July Between September and December the'^®®®”^ 
various khanf crops are reaped The spring or rabi crops, which require less rain 
than the khanf, are sown in October and November, and ripen m March and 
Apnl If the south-v est monsoon fails in the earlier months, considerable 
quantities of land, which would otherwise have been taken up by the khanf, are 
taken up b)’ the rabi provided the September rains and the north-east monsoon 
prove satisfactory It is, therefore, necessary to differentiate between the rain- 
falls upon which the two different crops deiiend The important factor to bear m 
"mind IS that seasonable rather than total rainfall is what influences the prosperity 
of the peasant, and some jiarts of India suffer as often from an excess as from 
a deficiency of rainfall, though not as severeh'^ 

2 The south-v est monsoon, the effect of which extends throughout the whole Monsoon 
of India, mcluding Burma, falls between June and October, while the north- 
east monsoon, which is really the south-west monsoon in retreat, falls between 
October and December and gives the south-east of India, consisting chiefly of the 
Tamil-speahmg districts of Madras, its heaviest rainfall It also extends to the 
southern parts of the Hyderabad State and as far north as the Southern Maratha 
country m Bombav The Central Provinces, Berar and the north of Hyderabad 

also get from this monsoon light showers which are highly beneficial to the rabi 
crops of wheat, linseed and gram on the black sod of these parts Northern India 
gets its chief supply from the south-west monsoon, but the occasional light showers 
in the winter make the weather well suited for the rabi The extreme north- 
■nestern areas and the Punjab get about half their average rainfall in the winter 
The only parts that get any appreciable rainfall during the hot weather, % e , 
from Slarch to May, are Bengal, Assam and Burma 

3 The total rainfall for each circle has been calculated by taking year by year xotal rainiau in eadi 

the total number of inches of rainfall for all the registering stations in the circle eompUea 

and dividing this by the number of registering stations In some places, e g , 

Cherapunji, the Khasi and Jaintia hills of Assam, etc , the rainfall is exceptionally 

heavy These stations have, therefore, been excluded in calculating the averages 
as their inclusion would have \ itiated them and they would not then have 
been proper indices of the fluctuations in the rainfall 

4 The amount and general distribution of rainfall varies considerably from Variations in rain- 
month to month For the whole of India, the mean rainfall mMay is 2 60 inches , month 

in June 7 10 inches , m July 11 25 inches , in August 9 62 inches , in September 
b 78 inches , and in October 3 15 inches These figures indicate that the rainfall 
is unevenly distributed among the several months The monsoon also does not 
advance simultaneously in the different provinces It begins on the Malabar 
coast about June 3rd , on the Bombay roast about June 6th , in the Central 
Provinces about June 10th , in Bengal and Behar about June 15th, in the'United 
Provmccs between the 20th and 25th , and m the Punjab about June 30th The 
rainfall even m its normal incidence falls into short penods of alternate hght and 
pulses, these pulses followmg roughly, on the average, every fortnight It is 
undoubted that these pulses are irregular m their incidence, but it is roughly 
correct to say that, in Western India at any rate, the periods marked by heavy 
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falls are timed to occur about the dates, 17th June 12th July and 10th and 
31st August, these ma]Oi pulses diminishing m their intensity after the nuddle 
of July ilmor pulses usually occur about 5th Jime, 1st July, 10th and 2oth 
September and 20th October and during the mtermediate penods the fall is 
hghter 

5 The success or failure of the crops depends more on the distribution of 
of flic the ramfall than on the aggregate fall during any period Dr H H Mann Pnncipal 
of the Agncultuxal College, Poona, pomted out hoiv ^ ery different the outturn of 
the khanf and rabi may be m two yeais when the total rainfall may not differ 
substantially He showed the importance of this factoi by analysmg the ramfall 
at Baramati in the Nira Valley of the Poona Distnct In the years 1904 and 
1905 the total rainfall was almost the same, but the distribution Mas entuely 
different and the han^ests dissimilar 


Bmnfallat BardmaU, 1901-190S 
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90 

1 
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16 

39 

April 
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1 


03 
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04 
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32 

40 
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40 

1 34 
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June 

3 29 

2 67 

1 3 56 

1 56 

2 89 

4 86 

4 39 

2 88 

July 

133 

1 05 

; 3 31 

45 

126 

1 09 

2-46 

150 

August 

224 

66 

' 1 35 

07 

1 95 

9 49 

1 45 

1 46 

September 

654 

5 7o 

' 7 09 

5 87 

20 

5 05 

6 24 

8 89 

October 

65 

3 91 

' 1 79 

3 03 

4 12 

1 02 


137 

Jiovoniber 

24 

89 

) 


41 

49 



December 


315 

1 



13 



Total 

17 37 

19 3S 

1 

1 i9 32 

12 18 

12 44 

24 70 

17 02 

16 53 


monfiis 6 To bring mto prominence this special characteristic of rainfall is extremely 
difficult Statistics of the fall every week or even fortnightly and their com- 
panson with the normal would probably show how far it v’^as seasonable, but 
it has not been found possible to make such a compilation Tables are pubhshed 
showmg the total monthly fall m each circle year by year The months have 
also been grouped into periods of heaAy, modeiate, light oi no rainfall, and 
the total ramfall m each of these periods in the different circles is also pubhshed 
The grouping of the months depends largely on the locality ' As a general rule 
the south-vest monsoon spreads from June to September or October, and, as m 
South Madias, the north-east monsoon from October to December, but the condi- 
tions differ 111 different locahties The following are the groupings — 

For the Bombay elides — June to September, October to February, j\Iarch 
to May 

Foi the Madras elides — June to September, October to December, January 
to IMarch April and May 

Foi the Piui'jab elides — June to September, October and Ko\embei 
December to Jlarch April and Slay 

Foi the circles in Bengal, Bihai and Orissa and Assam — June to September 
October and Noi ember, December to February, Slarch to Slay 

For the United Frounces circles — ^Apnl to August, September and October 
Kovember to Slarch 

For the Central Frounces and Berai ciides — June to August, September 
to ]So^ erobei, December to Februar}* Slarch to Sla} 
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1 1891-92 In Bengal and Bihar, a defidienc}'^ of rainfall during the isdi s? Ucngni, 
months of June to September damaged the winter rice-crop to a certain extent 
almost throughout the Presidency The rainfall during the months of 
October and November was also deficient and affected the ? abi crops sei lously 
In the Punjab, the year was one of severe drought and there was hardly any 
district west of the Sutlej, where the lainfall was more than half the normal 
The want of lain was most marked in the winter months and the rabz crops 
suffered heavily in consequence In the Madras Presidency, the South-West 
monsoon was very late and seriously deficient, and the North-East monsoon, 
although fairly good in some districts, failed in others The result was that 
the season was disastrous for the Presidency The outturns of ciops were 
very poor and in many districts vast areas were either left waste or yielded 
practically nothing, and the inevitable consequence was a serious scarcity 

"2 1893-94 In the Central Provinces, there was an excess of lainfall in >893 94 Ccnttni 
the winter and spring months, and this resulted in an extensive and very 
serious damage to the rabi crops 

3 1894-95 In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the rainfall in 
August, and in the earlier part of September and October, was extraordinarily rimjab 
heavj'-, causing inundations and serious damage to the khai if crop The rabi 
crop was also not up to the average owing to the continuance of the heavy 
rains up to November In the Punjab, the kJiaiif crops over large areas were 
destroyed by floods caused by heavy rainfall 

4 1895-96 In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the khai if isas dg Vaitcd 

season rainfall, though sufficient in quantity on the whole, was characterised, ”” 

in the beginning, by heavy and sudden falls, and ended abruptly before the 

later autumn crops had been sufficiently irrigated The rabi season was also 
very dry and winter rains were practically absent In several parts the rice 
crop failed and the labi crop was much below the average In the Punjab, 
the July and September rains weie very light and there were practically no 
cold weather rains The insufficiency of rainfall led to the failure of the 
kJiarif crops in large areas and the labi crop also was poor The fodder crops 
suffered most 

5 1896-97 ' In Bengal and Bihar, rainfall was deficient in June, July, i896 97 Bengal 
and August, and ceased early in September In October and even in Novem- 

her, the rainfall was everywhere deficient The winter iice crop, which was 
injured by the deficient rainfall of July and August, was ruined by the too 
early cessation of the monsoon The absence of rain in October was further 
aggravated in the riparian districts of Northern and Eastern Bengal by the 
unusually low level of the rivers which did not rise high enough to inundate 
the bhils where much of the winter rice crop is grown As a result, the winter 
rice crop for these provinces, as a whole, yielded less than half the normal 
outturn The rabi crop was also much below the average 

6 In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the khai if rams vreietsacor United 
scanty and ill-distributed, aud also ceased early The irrigated ciops of the pnofob 

khai if season did fairly ;\vell, but the uninigated ones dried up altogether 01 
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gave a very meagre outturn The Tobi season opened badly, but seasonable 
] ainfall coming in soon after, the erop Avas, on the whole, not bad, except in 
Bundelkhand, where the wheat crop was almost a total failure In the Pun- 
jab, the extreme lightness of the monsoon lains and then early and abrupt 
cessation caused extensive injury to the lliaiif crops which failed oi^ei an 
abnormally large area 

1895 97 Central 7 In the Bombay Presidency, the South-West monsoon ivas a eiy weak at 
Bombay and ftie beginning, but latei on the Llianf rams were very heaAT^ causing floods in 
Madras Presidencies ceitain tracts The monsoon, however, ceased very early in September and 
there was no rain in Octobei and the greater part of NoA’^embei As a conse- 
quence, both the kJiarif and raht crops on unirrigated lands were very poor 
yielding less than half the normal outturn Irrigated crops, specially in 
Sind, hoAvever, did fairly Avell In the Central Provinces, there was drought 
in the months of October and November throughout the province The 
Uiaiif crop was very poor, rice in most districts did not yield an average of 
even half the normal and other food-ciops were even worse In Madras, the 
North-East monsoon failed over large areas in the Circars' and the Deccan 
districts Floods also damaged the crops in Godavari, Kistna, Tanjoie and 
Tiichinopoly The crop outturn was veiy-jioor — paddy yielded about half 
the normal produce and other food-crops did worse 

Famine of 1897 8 The season was bad throughout the country and this led to a wide- 
spread famine " 

9 1898-99 In the Punjab, there was drought in the Mail/ season and 
the kliant crop failed largely The winter rains Avere also light and as a 
consequence, the ? ahi crop yielded a pool outturn 


1899 1900 Bengal, 
BUinr nnd Pnnlab 


1899 1900 Central 
Provinces and 
Bombay nnd 
Madras Presidencies. 


10 1899-1900 The rainfall in Bengal and Bihar in the months of April 
to August Avas excessive and extremelj’' ill- distributed The bHadox crops^ 
suffered considerably in consequence In Chota Nagpui, during September- 
December, there was very little lain, the fall in January was excessme, but 
deficient in February, the season consequently proved disastrous to the xabx 
crops in large areas In the Punjab, there was a total failure of the monsoon 
lains, the autumn months were much drier than usual and there was no lain 
in December As a consequence, there was a total failure of the kliaiif crops 
— Iwe and a half million acres with khaiif crops on uniriigated land Avere 
aitogethei withered up Owing to entire absence of rain in the sowing season, 
the loAvness of the water-level in wells and even the perennial canals having 
been affected by drought, the rahi crop also failed largely, particularly in 
unirrigated lands where the xahi outturn Avas worse than that of the kliaiif 
The failure of the unirrigated idbi area Avas 35 per cent of the total 

11 In the Bombay Presidency, the monsoon current was weak and only 
light shoAvers fell During subsequent months also the fall was light and in- 
sufficient for 'kliai if crops, specially rice , towards the end of the kharif, season, 
however, there was some heavy rainfall in some tracts But in the larger 
part of the Presidency, the rainfall continued light and the rabi season Avas 
one of unprecedented drought Both in the kkmxf and labi seasons seedlings 
in vast areas withered for want of ram, and considerable tracts could not be 
sown at all, and even m the areas, on Avhich crops came to maturity, the yield 
Avas much beloAv normal In Sind, hoAvever, the condition of the crops was a 
little better In the Central PiOAunces also both the kliaiif and labi rams 
failed completely and both crops suffered immensely The loss of crops m the 
different districts ranged, on the whole, from half the average yield to an 
almost total loss Jn Madras, the rainfall was deficient in manj'- par ts of the 
Presidency and the season was, on the whole, unfavourable to agriculture 
The outturn of paddy was half the normal and that of other crops less 
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12 The extensive failure of the crops in the Pun 3 ah, the Bombay Piesi- nminoot looo 
dency and Central Provinces and also in Rajputana and Central India, led 

to a serious famine and caused acute distress throughout the countiy 

13 1900-01 In the United Provinses, the Lliaiif season lains set in un- 
usually late and were scanty and the distribution also was uneien Latei, 
the rains were ample and in places extraordinaril 5 '' heavy, causing damage to 
lowland crops The labi season was bright at the beginning but continuance 
of rain and cloudy weather altered the situation materially at the end The 
LJianf crops were, on the whole, 25 pei cent below the normal and of the lahi 
crops wheat suffered most 

14 1901-02 In Bengal and Bihar, the early cessation of the monsoon idoi os 
damaged the winter rice crop everywhere except in Eastern Bengal There 

was drought in October when ram was urgently needed to swell the giain In rrounccs 
Bihar, a dry September increased the mischief and caused a seiious ciop 
failure in the unirrigated districts The abrupt termination of the monsoon 
also retarded idbi sowings and although there were heavy showers at the end 
of November, the subsequent drought extendmg to the middle of March 
damaged this crop In the Bombay Presidency, rains vere scanty up to 
September when some rain fell only in certain tracts Both Lliai if and i ahi 
ciops suffeied heavily and in some places the crops weie almost a total loss 
In the Central Provinces, the hliarif rains were badly distributed and 
the rahi season was almost rainless Both the crops were damaged and the 
total yield was about 25 per cent lower than the normal 

15 1902-03 The monsoon rainfall in the Central Provinces commenced «902 os 

late and was light throughout and ceased extraordinarily early in some dis- rtovinccs 
tricts A heavy storm also damaged the ripening khanf crops and as a 
result, the nee crop was a failure and the other crops also were affected to 
some extent 

16 1904-05 In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the lhanfimos 
season was fair except in the eastern districts and Bundelkhand where the 
crops suffered first from wet and then from drought The outturn in Bundel- 
khand was poor all round The rabi crops throughout the province wore 
poor due to cold and frost In the Bombay Presidency, the rainfall in the 
first part of the year, though heavy in some places, was generally in defect 
Afterwards drought prevailed up to September, some heavy rains falling at 

the time did a little good to the Lhaiif crops and helped rabi sowing, but latei 
in the season there was practically no rain Paddy yielded from half to 
two-thirds of the normal outturn, while the other crops, hliarif and rabi, did 
rvorse • 

17 1905-06 In the Bombay Presidency, in the beginning of the yeai,J905 0G 

1 111117T , Tiiii ramme In Bombay 

there were light to heavy showers which helped kharif sowings But the rain- 
fall was afterwaids in defect throughout the province, except in some parts, 
which were visited by storm and where heavy rains damaged the seedlings 
The deficient rainfall was harmful to the ripening of the Kharif crops and to 
rabi sowings Some rain subsequently fell but did not do much good The 
KJiaiif crop was much below the average and the rabi ciop was almost a total 
failure In Sind, conditions were comparatively better, but even theie the 
outturns were below normal As a consequence of these failures, famine was ' 
declared in this province and relief works had to be opened 

18 1906-07 In Bengal and Bihar, want of rain in April and Mav I9og oi 
delayed the sowings of the bhadoi crops The crops suffered from floods in pnnjab " 
Bihar and' some districts in Lower Bengal and the outturn for the province 

was 70 per cent of the normal Winter rice suffered from the irregular dis- 
tribution of rainfall during the monsoon season In Bihar and some districts 
of Bengal, the crop was damaged by floods and excessive lain The outturn 
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was about 25 pei cent below normal In Bihar, there was insuflBcient rain 
during the early growth of the lahi crops but, in February and March, when 
they weie iipening or being harvested, cloudy weather, rain and hail did ex- 
tensive damage In the Punjab, the rahi season was rainless at the commence- 
ment — ^then came a' period of light showers Subsequently some abnormal and 
lU-distiibuted rain fell with a spell of hot weather The labi season was, on 
the whole, unfavouiable and wheat suffered heavily 

19 1907-08 In Bengal and Bihai, the hhadoi crops were damaged by 
excessive rainfall during the monsoon, and the cessation of rain in the begin- 
ning of September aggravated the injury Heavy ram and consequent floods 
injuriously affected the winter rice ciop in Bihar, Orissa, Chota Nagpur and 
part of South-West Bengal, while the failuie of rains in September and 
October completed the destruction The paddy on high lands was a total 
failure, and the average outturn of the provinces was very poor The rabi 
Cl ops weie also seiiously affected, yielding an outturn of about two-thirds of 
the average 

20 The lliaiif rains were late in the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, and there was dryness and diought during the latter months The 
kharif crop was thereby seriously injuied, and the condition of rice was dis- 
astrous In the Punjab, the pi e-monsoon peiiod was marked by a general 
heavy rain The monsoon lains were, however, late and terminated abiuptly, 
to the disaster of the Lliai if ciops Winter lains were also late, but when they 
did come they were excellent Conditions, however, soon changed and an ad- 
verse season prevailed up to the end In the Lliaiif-, most of the diy crops 
weie practically lost and the outturns on wet lands were 'also affected by 
diought The average outturn was less than two-thirds of the normal The 
mhi crops were also affected, but not so badly as the Lhanf 

21 The lhanf lains in the Bombay Presidency, though generally up to 
the average, were very unseasonable and ill-distnbuted, and the i ah lains were 
throughout deficient In Sind, matters were made worse by the inundations 
being low The lhanf outturn was much below the average, though lah was 
not bad Both the lhanf and lah ciops yielded between 30 to 60 per cent 
of the average outturn In the Central Provinces, the monsoon came late 
The rainfall was deficient in some paits and in others excessive Although 
some subsequently well-distributed lains impioved matteis, but as the season 
advanced piospects became worse, and aftei some light showers the monsoon 
ended abruptly and untimely The lah season thus opened badly and 
although relieved to a certain extent by geneial rain later on, the season was 
unfavourable All the lhai if ciops fared badly, the outturn being about half 
the normal, and, in some cases, less The lah ciop was much bettei than the 
I hanf and yielded about 70 per cent of the normal outturn In Madras, the 
South-West monsoon was generally deficient and not well-distiibuted In 
some distiicts, however, there was exceptionally heavy rainfall, causing floods 
and destroying ciops In the other districts also the outturn was poor 

22 As a result of this widespread failure of crops, famine was declared 
ovei laige areas almost throughout India and lelief works were opened to 
alleviate distress 

23 1908-09 In Bihar, want of rains during the monsoon, and their 
early cessation affected the hhadoi crops adversely In Lower Bengal 
also this crop was damaged by excessive rainfall in July The average 
outturn for these parts was lower than two-thirds of the normal The 
meteorological conditions also affected the winter rice crops in Bihar, and in 
Lower Bengal, Orissa and Chota Nagpur, the crop was damaged by heavy 
rainfall in July and August and the cessation of ram early m October The 
outturn of the crop was over twenty-five per cent below normal In Eastern 
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Bengal, however, this yeai was maiked by a defect of rainfall almost through- 
out the year and both the hliadoi and winter rice suftered seriously The lahi 
crops suffered from the absence of rain, especially in North Bihai, and 
although there was some rain in the lattei part of January and beginning 
of February, it was ill-distributed The outturn was about two-thirds of the 
normal yield In the Bombay Presidency, the Lhaiif rains were about the 
average in more than a third of the piovince, in less than a third it was above 
the average while in the remaining third it was markedly deficient The 
rabi rains were in serious defect throughout In Sind, the season was favour- 
able at the beginning, but heavy rains came later on, damaging crops The 
outturn of the kharif crops, as indicated by the rainfall, was between 40 to 75 
per cent in some tracts, between 80 to 100 per cent in others, while in the rest 
it was as low as 8 to 25 per cent 

24 1909-10 In the Bombay Presidency, the Lhanf rains were generally i909 lo 

good except in some parts where they were short The rabt rains were in SrafriKidcncies 
defect throughout the province The outturn of khm if in the eastern districts 
was low and ranged betiveen 40 to 75 per cent of the normal The labi 
crops yielded good results in some parts, but bad in others, the yield ranging 
between 40 to 90 per cent , except in Gujarat where it was between 60 to 120 
per cent In Sind, the season was made unfavourable by a low and shoit in- 
undation in addition to deficient rainfall The outturn of kharif crops in 
Sind averaged between 50 to 75 per cent and of ? abi between 60 to 90 per cent 
of the normal In the Madras Presidency, the rainfall during the North- 
East monsoon was deficient throughout the province and markedly so in some 
districts The outturn of crops was much below the normal, the yield rang- 
ing between 50 per cent to normal, the latter having been attained in only a 
few districts and that also for one or two crops 

25 1910-11 In the Bombay Presidency, the monsoon set in late and ii 

« *' Bowbixy Presidency 

then there was a trying break, followed, however, by good rams The season 
was specially bad in Gujarat and Sind In Gujarat, both the kharif and 
rahi crops yielded fiom 60 to 90 per cent of the normal and the yield of rice 
in Sind was only 42 per cent 

26 1911-12 In the Punjab, the monsoon commenced with general rain 

for a few days and then a prolonged drought ensued, with some fitful rains ana Madras PrSi 

in August and September, and the monsoon disappeared by the end of Sep- 

tember after a cyclonic storm It was thus very defective and was also 

singularly ill-timed The labi season opened well but was followed by an 

alarmingly dry weather in February and March, the apprehended disaster 

was, however, averted by some good showers in April and May All the kharif 

ciops fared badly and the outturn was much below the normal But the 

rabi gave pietty good results, the wheat crop being almost a bumper one 

In the Bombay Presidency, the kharif season was extremely unpropitious 

The monsoon current weakened soon after openmg A fresh current set in 

after a time, but it lasted only a short while There were then, consecutively, 

a long break, moderate rain, and no or very deficient rain The rabi rams 

were also much short of the normal The kharif crops in some parts of 

Gujarat were absolute failures while in the other parts of the Presidency the 

yield was poor The labi crops gave a moderate outturn only in favourable 

situations helped by irrigation, elsewhere they averaged very poorly In 

Smd, the outturn of all crops was hardly fair In Madras, the rainfall 

during the South-West monsoon was either insufficient or untimely The 

paddy crop averaged between 60 to 80 per ceiit of the normal, other food- 

crops giving a worse yield in some districts 

27 It may be noted that apart from bad rainfall, there are other mflu- other sources oi 
ences that - militate against a good haivest, e g , floods, hailstorm, frost, rust, BenfSaU Bihar 
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cloudy weather, intense cold, etc Locusts and other insects and field rats 
also cause extensive in]ury to the crops Thus in Bengal and Bihar, fioods 
did considerable damage to the crops in 1890-91 Destructive floods in 1893- 
94: caused serious loss to both the hhadoi and winter rice crops In 1895-96, 
cyclonic storms and floods played havoc on the bhadoi and winter rice crops, 
particularly in Northern and Eastern Bengal, and in 1896-97, they destroyed 
these crops over large areas In 1898-99, there were again high floods in 
Bihar and a portion of South-West Bengal, and in the latter area the situation 
was made worse by locusts, grasshoppers and other insect-pests The frost in 
the February of 1904:-05 did much damage to the standing crops in Bihar and 
North Bengal Unusually high floods seriously damaged both the bhadoi and 
winter iice crops in Eastern Bengal and Bihar in 1905-06, and the condition 
was lepeated in 1906-07, when pait of Lower Bengal was also affected In 
1907-08, floods occurred again in Orissa, Chota Nagpur and part of Southern 
and Western Bengal and caused some damage to the crops 

28 In the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, in 1891-92, considerable 
damage to the labi crop was caused by high winds in March, and hail also 
did -.n3ury in some districts In 1893-94:, high winds, cloudy weather and 
insects did considerable damage to the ripening rabi crops In 1896-97, 
hot west winds did extensive harm to the standing rabi crops The rabi 
season of 1904-05 was marked by an exceptionally intense cold, damp and 
cloud, and there were frosts of unprecedented severity in February In 
1906-07, ceitain tracts of Bundelkhand suffered from storm and floods In 
1910-11 and 1911-12, heavy floods caused disappointment in certain tracts 

29 In the Punjab, rust appeared in the wheat in many parts of the pro- 
\ ince in 1894-95 In 1898-99, severe storms with or without hail raged over 
many parts, and locusts caused additional injury in Eastern Punjab In 
1899-00, rust and field rats caused extensive injuries In 1901-02, there 
were severe frosts in Februaiy, and in the frontier districts hailstorms and 
high winds in September and October caused much harm The expectation 
of a bumpei labi crop in the frontier districts in 1906-07, was not fulfilled 
thiough cloudy weather and frequent hailstorms In 1907-08, there were 
floods in the Indus valley, damaging crops to a serious extent, and hot winds 
and hailstorms in the frontier districts altered the favourable rabi season 
into an unfavourable one And in 1909-10, part of the frontier districts 
were adversely affected by hailstorms, so much so that remissions of land 
levenue had to be sanctioned 

30 In the Bombay Presidency, floods in 1896-97 caused injury to the 
Cl ops in some tracts, and this aggravated an already bad situation In 
1904-05, locusts appeared and there were severe cold and frost, ^all these 
affecting the rabi crops very adversely In 1905-06, frosts added to the injury 
caused by deficient rainfall, and famine was declared in that province In 
the Central Provinces, in 1890-91, hailstorms and high winds added 
to the abnormality of the rabi season, and cloudy weather and hailstorms did 
considerable damage to the ripening rabi crops in 1892-93 In 1894-95, the 
abnoimally warm and cloudy weather in the winter months gave rise to 
blight, and there were insect pests also In 1898-99, all the rabi crops were 
affected by frost The province was visited by hailstorms during 1903-04 and 
the damage caused was considerable over some areas, necessitating remission 
of reienue in some districts In 1904-05, frosts in February seriously 
damaged the wheat crop which was otherwise good In Madras, in 1890-91, 
lieaiy floods in October caused extensive damage In 1905-06, a cyclonic 
storm of a rather disastrous tjqie caused serious damage to the crops in 
Septemher And in 1907-08, heaiy floods destroyed crops over wide areas 
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Table showing Deficiencies of 30 per cent, and over and Excesses of 30 per cent 
^ and over in Rainfall in the several Circles in Important Seasons. 


{Vide para 163, Chapter YI ) 



1890 


Punjab, East — ^December 1889 38 
to Match 

Punjab, West — ^December 1889 44 
to March 

Madras, West — October to Dec- 63 
ember 


1891 


Bengal, Northern and Eastern — 
June to September 66 

Bihar — October and November 57 

Punjab, TFesJ — June to September 58 

Sind — June to September 15 

Madras, Nonh-East — October to 30 
December 

Madras, North — June to Septem- 51 
ber 

Madras, North — October to De- 55 
cember 

Madras, South — Tune to Septem- 58 
ber 

Madras, West — June to Septem- 64 
ber 


BundelLhand — September to 246 

October 

Agra Prooinces, North and TFest 17S 

Punjab, East — December 1890 to 212 
March 

Punjab, TFest — ^December 1890 to 170 
March 

Deccan — October 1890 to Febru- 171 
ary 

Berar — September to November 231 

Central Provinces — September to 239 
November 


1892 


Bihar — October to November 21 

Agra Provinces, East • — September 39 
to October 

BundelLhand — September and 61 
October 

Agra Provinces, North and West — 
November 1891 to March 49 

Agra Provinces, North and West — 
September and October 54 

Punjab, East — ^December 1891 to 30 
March 

Punjab, West — ^December 1891 to 17 
March 

Madras, South — October to De- 42 
cember 


Punjab, West — June to September 10b 
Sind — June to September 236 

Berar — September to November 223 

Madras, North — June to Septem- 151 
ber 


1893 


Bihar — October and November 168 

Agra Provinces, East — September 179 
and October 

BundelLhand — Apnl to August 206 

BundelLhand — September to 185 

October 

Agra Provinces, North and 186 

TFesJ — November 1892 to 

March 

Agra Provinces, North and 158 

West — September and October 

Punjab, East — ^December 1892 to 228 
March 

EonLan — October 1892 to Fob- 174 
ruaiy 


The figures represent tno proportion 


o£ the actual to normal (=100j rainfall in the s" sons concerned. 
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Table showing Deficiencies of 30 per cent, and over and Evcosscs of 50 per 
cent, and over in Rainfall in the several Cnclcs in Important Seasons— cont^. 


Year Deficiencies of 30 per cent and over 


Evccs'^es of oO per cent and over 


1893 


Dcccan — October 1892 to Fob- 
ruary 

Berar — September to November 
Centra] Proiinrcs — September to 
November 

Madras, North — October to De- 
cember 


173 


151 

156 

161 


1894 


Madras, West — October to De- 63 
cember 


Assam — October and November 266 
Bengal, Northern and Eastern — 188 
October and November 
Bengal, Southern and Western — 153 
October and November 
Bihar — October and November 314 

Agra Flounces, East — September 219 
and October 

BundellJiand — September and 267 

October 

Agra Provinces, North and West — 229 
September and October 
Punjab, East — ^December 1893 187 
to March 

Punjab, East — June to September 164 
Sind — June to September 192 

Gujarat — June to September 161 

Berar — September to November 199 
Central Provinces — September to 173 
November 


1895 


Bihar — October and November 21 

BundellJiand — September and 27 

October 

Agra Provinces, North and TFes' — 67 
September and October 
Punjab, West — Apnl and May 48 

Central Provinces — September to 42 
November 


Agra Piomnces, Noith and West — 278 
November 1894 to March 
Punjab, East — ^December 1894 to 175 
Blarch 


1896 


Bihar — October and No\ ember 12 

Agra Provinces, East — September 10 
and October 

BundellJiand — September and 7 

October 

Agra Provinces, North and West — 24 
No^ ember 1895 to March 
Agra Provinces, North and West — 4 

September and October 
Punjab, East — ^December 1895 to 64 
March 

Punjab, West — ^December 1895 to 66 
March 

Punjab, West — June to September 69 
Berar —September to November 13 
Central Provinces — September to 24 
November 


'Xho figures reprc'^cnt tro propo-tion of the acfnil to normal ( = 100) rainfall In tlio foasons concerned 
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I’aWe showing IDcficiencies o£ 30 per cent, anfl over and Excesses ot 50 per cent, 
and over in Eainfali in ihe seveia! Cucles in Umportant Seasons — contd. 


Year Deficiencies of 30 per cent and over 


1896 Madras, Not th and East — October 47 

to December 

Madras, North — June to September 65 
Madras, North — October to De- 63 
cember 

1897 Bundellhand — September to Octo- 54 

ber 

Eonlan — October 1896 to Febru- 35 
ary 

Madras, North — October to De- 47 
cember 

Madras, South — October to De- 48 
cember 

1898 Bihar — October to November 43 

Pmijah, West — April and May 47 

1899 Bihar — October to November 38 

Agra Provinces, East — September 37 

to October 

Bundellhand — September to Octo- 28 
ber 

Agra Provinces, North and East — 23 
September to October 
Punjab, East — ^December ] 898 to 40 
March 

Puniab, East — Juno to September 48 
Punjab, West — June to September 67 


Sind — Juno to September 1 

Gujarat — June to September 30 

Konlan — June to September 50 

Deccan — June to September 55 

Berar — June to August 40 

Berar — September to November 20 


Central Provinces — June to August 59 

Central Provinces — September to 23 
November 

Madras, North-East — October to 57 
December 

Madras, North — October to 40 
December 

Madras, South — June to Septem- 69 
ber 

Madras, West — June to September 67 

Madras, TFesi — October to De- 53 
cember 

1900 Agra Provinces, East — April to 66 

August 

Punjab, East — ^December 1899 to 53 
March 

Konlan — October 1899 to Febru- 33 
ary 

Madras, North-East — October to 61 
December 

Madras, North — October to De- 52 
cember 

Madras, TFftsi — October to De 54 
cember 


Excesses of 50 per cent and over , 


Bihar — October to November 278 

Sind — June to September . 191 


Madras, South — October to De- 164 
cember 

Agra Provinces, East — April to 159 
August 


Agra Provinces, East — September 160 
and October 

Punjab, West — Apnl to May 171 

Central Provinces — September to 162 
November 


The figures represent tlio proportion of the actual to normal (^lOO) rainfall in the seasons concerned. 
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Table showing Deficiencies of 30 per cent, and over and Excesses of 50 per cent, 
and over m Rainfall in the several Circles in Important Seasons — contd. 


Year Deficiencies of 30 per cent and over Excesses of 60 per cent and over 


1901 Bihar — October and November 35 Agra Provinces, North and West — 223 

November 1900 to February 

Agra Provinces, East — April to 69 Punjab, East — ^December 1900 to 163 
August March 

Bundellhand — September and 63 

October 

Punjab, West — June to Septem- 65 
ber 

Sind — June to September 29 

Gujarat — June to September 65 

Konhan — October 1900 to Febru- 17 
ary 

Deccan — October 1900 to Febru- 45 
ary 

Berar — September to November 60 

Central Provinces — September to 65 
November 

1902 Bihar — October to November 45 Sind — June to September . 15T 

Agra Provinces, North and West — 20 

November 1901 to February 
Punjab, East — December 1901 to 16 
March 

Punjab, West — December 1901 to 17 
March 

Konhan — October 1901 to Febru- 63 
ary 

Madras, West — Apnl and Mav 68 

Central Provinces — June to 65 

August 

1903 . Bundellhand — Apnl to August 67 Bengal, Southern and Western — 168 

October and November 

Agra Provinces, North and West — 27 Bihar — October and November 227 

November 1902 to March 

Sind — J line to September 67 Agra Provinces, East — September 25 7 

and October 

Bundellhand — September and Oc- 241 
tober 

Agra Provinces, North and West — 231 
September and October 
Deccan — October 1902 to Febru- 188 
ary 

Central Provinces — September to 161 
November 

Madras, North — October to De- 196 
cember 

1904 . Agra Provinces, East — September 64 Bihar — October to November 157 

and October 

Bundellhand — September and 40 Punjab, East — ^December 1903 to 151 

October March 

Agra Provinces, North and West — 53 Punjab, West — December 1903 to 205 
November 1903 to March March 

Punjab, East — June to September 67 
Punjab, West — June to September 67 
Sind — June to September 12 

Gujarat — June to September 46 

Berar — June to August 63 


The figures represoat the proportion of the actual to normal ( = 100) rainfall m the seasons concerned 
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Table showing Deficiencies of 30 per cent and over and Excesses of 50 per cent, 
and over in Rainfall in the several Circles in Important Seasons — conicZ. 


Year 


1904 


1905 


Deficiencies of 30 per cent and over 


Madras, North — June to Septem- 55 
ber 

Madras, South — Octobet to De- 56 
cember 


Bihar — October to No\ ember 19 

BundelKhand — ^April to August 38 


Exce'SbCs of 50 per cent and over 


Agra Provinces, North and West — 217 
November 1904 to March 
Punjab, East — ^December 1904 to 152 
March 


BundelLhand — September to Octo- 62 
her 

Agra Provinces, North and West — 58 
April to August 

Agra Provinces, North and West — 62 
September to October 
Punjab, East — June to Septem- 69 
ber 

Punjab, West — June to Septem- 55 
ber 

Sind — June to September 28 

Konhan — June to September 63 

Deccan — June to September 65 

Madras, North and East — October 39 
to December 


1906 


1907 


Agra Provinces, East — September 41 
to October 

Berar — September to November 48 


Bihar — October to November 5 

Agra Provinces, East — September 23 
to October 

Bundelhhand — September to Octo- 1 
ber 

Agra Provinces, North and West — 1 

September to October 
iPimjab, Easi — June to September 67 

Konhan — October 1906 to Feb- 56 
ruary 

Berar — September to November 20 

Central Provinces — September to 45 
November 

Madras, North and East — October 65 
to December 

Madras, North ~ October to De- 65 
cember 


Bundelhhand — September to Octo- 233 
ber 

Agra Provinces, North and West — l59 
November 1905 to March 

Punjab, East — ^December 1905 to 173 

March 

Punjab, West — ^December 1905 to 179 
March 

Agra Provinces, North and West — 167 
November 1906 to March 

Punjab, East — ^December 1906 to 188 
March 

Punjab, West — December 1906 to 166 
March 


1908 


Bengal, Northern and Eastern — 
June to September 
Bengal Northern and Eastern — 
October to November 


67 


Pungab, East — June to Sentember 


Sind — June to September 


27 


168 

228 


The figures represent the proportion of the actual to normal (=100) rainfall m the soasoon coneomed 
VOL I 2 I 
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Table sbowing Deficiencies of 30 per cent, and over and Excesses of 50 per cent, 
and over m Rainfall m the several Circles in Important Seasons — contd. 


Year 


1908 


1909 


1910 


Deficiencies of 30 per cent and over 


Bengal, Southern and Western — 
October to November 34 

Bihar — June to September 63 

Bihar — October to November 36 
Agra Provinces, East — September 53 
to October 

Bundelkhand — September to Octo- 34 
ber 

Agra Provmees, North and West — 62 
November 1907 to March 
Agra ProvMces, North and West — 24 
September to October 
Punjab, Bast — December 1907 to 61 
March 

Konkan — October 1907 to Feb- 35 
ruary 

Deccan — October 1907 to Feb- 17 
ruary 

Madras North and East — October 49 
to December 

21adras, Norik — October to De- 39 
cembor 

Madras, TFcsi • — October to De- 50 
cember 

Bihar — October to November 55 
Agra Provinces, Bast — September 69 
to October 

Bundelkhand — September to 66 

October 

Agra Provinces, North and West 36 
— November 1908 to March 
Agra Provinces, North and West 67 
— September to October 
Punjab, East — December 1908 to 54 
March 

Punjab, West — December 1908 65 
to March 

Konkan — October 1908 to Feb- 22 
ruary 
Deccan - 


—October 1908 to Feb- 21 

ruary 

Central Provinces 
November 

Madras, North and East — Octo- 
ber to December 

Madras, North — October to De- 
cember 

Madras, South — October to De- 
cember “ 

Agra Provinces, North and West 
— November 1909 to March 
Konkan — October 1909 to Feb- 


-September to 58 


34 


16 


51 


69 


ruary 

Deccan — October 1909 to Febru- 
ary 


30 


46 


Excesses of 50 per cent and over 


Bihar — October to November 164 

Bundelkhand — September to 179 

October 

Agra Provinces, North and West — 196 
September to October 
Punjab, West — June to Septem- 151 
ber 

Sind — June to September 161 


The figures represent "the proportion of th 0 _aotnaJto the normal (^lOO) ramfall in the seasons concerned 
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Table showing Deficiencies of 30 per cent, and over and Excesses of 50 per cent, 
and oxer in Rainfall in the several (Srcles in Important Seasons — concld 


Year Deficiencies of 30 per cent and over Excesses of 50 per cent and over 


Bihar — September to November 181 
Central Provinces — September 16T 

to November 

Madras, North — June to Sep- IBl 

tember 

1911 4 Bundellhand — April to August 50 Bihar — October to Noi ember 189 

Agra Provinces, North and West 46 Agra Provinces, East — Sep- 187 

— April to August tember to October 

Punjab, East — June to Septem- 60 Bundellhand — September to 291 

ber October 

Punjab, West — June to Septem- 45 Agra Provinces, North and West 18o 

ber — ^November 1910 to March 

' Sind! — June to September 7 Agra Provinces, North and West 224 

— September 1910 to October 

Gujarat — June to September 43 Punjab, East — December 1910 241 

to March 

Deccan — June to September 64 Punjab, West — ^December 1910 222 

to March 

Madras, North — October to De- 65 
cember 

1912 Agra Provinces, East — Septem- 25 

• ber to October 

Eonkan — October 1911 to Feb- 56 
ruary 

Berar — September to Novem- 44 
her 

1 

The figures represent the proportion of the actual to tho normal («- 100) rainfall m the seasons concerned 
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APPENDIX G. 

The collection, classification and compilation of wage statistics. 

{Chapter III, page 18, para 46 ) 

1 The official District returns of wages date from 1873 In that year the 
Government of India directed that District Officers should submit half-yearly 
returns showing "the average wages per month" of unskilled and skilled labour — 
an able-bodied agncultural labourer, and a syce or horsekeeper as'representative of 
a domestic servant being taken as types of the former, and a common mason, car- 
penter, or blacksmith bemg taken as a type of the latter Information collected 
by tahsildars, mamlatdars, or, as m Bengal, by pohee officers in charge of thanas, 
forms the basis of the returns submitted by Collectors and these after evamma- 
tion m the office of the Director of Agriculture or, as in Madras, by the Board of 
Kevenue, are pubhshed in the provmcial Gazette From these half-yearly returns, 
a series of comparative figures for selected (but not typical) districts m each 
province have been pubhshed annually m the "Prices and Wages" since 1884 
together with the rates m the mitwl year 1873 

2 It IS to this source that one desirous of obtaining information on the econo- 
mics of an Indian province would invariably refer It, however, fails entirely to 
give any rehabJe index of the fluctuations in the earnings of the different worlang 
classes m India The system of engaging and remunerating labour differs widely 
not only in different parts of India but also in the same distiict and in collating 
wage statistics it is impossible to expect the untrained agency employed in col- 
lecting the statistics to make the necessary allowances for the varying conditions 
of employment No discrirmnation has been made between rates prevaihng m 
rural and urban areas, between agricultural rates and town rates, and m many 
cases ca?h wages for labouiers employed m towns or their neighbourhood which 
are m no way typical of the rates prevailing in agricultural areas Have been 
returned as such Horsekeepers have been taken as typical of domestic servants 
generally, but the class represented is ummportant Confusion is also caused by 
combmmg under one head the wages of the mason, the carpenter and the black- 
smith, for their remuneration is far from equal and m some cases the word 
"common” has been read as applying only to the mason, and wages have been 
returned for the carpenter or the blacksmith, and more particularly for the latter, 
at a scale far above the average of the trade. 

! 3 Owing to their unsatisfactory nature che half-yearly statements have 

been discontinued m the United Provinces from 1907, in Bengal and Madras 
from 1908, nr the Central Provinces from 1909, and m the Prmjab and the 
North-West Frontier Province from 1910 From 1911 a quinquennial wage census 
has been introduced in all provinces and this is expected to afford a more rehable 
source of information about wages than was possible before In addition to the 
information furnished half-yearly by Local Governments from 1873 till recent 
years, statistics showing the rates of wages in industrial concerns, in the Public 
Works and Mihtary Departments, in the Post Office, and on certain railways 
have also been annually pubhshed m the "Prices and Wages " 

»t 4 For the present enquiry it has been found impossible to utihse the statis- 
tics pubhshed m the "Prices and Wages" for agricultural labour, and for 
common masons, carpenters, or blacksmiths as representmg skilled labourers 
The results indicated by these statistics are lu many cases ^\dlolly uniehable 
Mr Moreland m a note on the system of collectmg statistics of wages in the 
Dm ted Provinces says "During 29 years we find that cash wages have risen m six 
districts, fallen m four, and been stationary in one , that four, out of the six rises. 
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have occurred in the more stagnant parts of the provmces , and that two, out of 
the three most prosperous distncts, show a substantial fall These conclusions 
are contrary to all experience ’ ^ Sir Shirras m a note on a qumquenmal wage 
eensus for Eastern Bengal and Assam says “ The average cash wages of 
agricultural labourers in Sylhet according to the hall'-yearlv returns have declined 
durmg the last three years Any one Imowmg the ^strict is well aware that it 
IS anythmg but so No one from Cachar would accept the statement recorded 
m the returns that agncultural wages constantly declined between 1875 and 
1895 ” ' ^ 

5 To convert a labourer’s remuneration to a common standard is a process Difficulty oi con- 
of unusual'difficulty An average wage may be reported as varying between 5 ^igcs^s^gwen to 
and 12 rupees but no reliable conclusions can be drawn from this unless we ” 

know the proportion of labourers who draw pay at the higher or lower rates standard 
Though for many classes of labour, wages are paid by the month, and not by 
the day or year, agricultural wages are extremely unsmtable ho be reckoned by 
the month These wages are generally paid by the day and^if a monthly rate 
IS calculated, the element of unemployment has to be allowed for If the daily 
rate is 2 annas 6 pies and the wage-earner is unemployed for 5 days m the month 
the real average wage for a month of 30 days is Rs 3 annas 14 pies 6 and not 
Es 4 annas 11 In addition to the daily wage paid in cash or in paddy, coarse 
gram, or flour, theie are such diverse items as some handfuls of parched peas, 
tobacco, a pot of sugarcane ]mce, a bag of unginned cotton, or the loan of a 
plough and a pair of bullocks Care must be taken as to what prices are to be 
used in the conversion of gram wages into cash wages In the United Provmces, 

-gram rates were converted to cash at noimal prices, not at the prices for the 
time bemg In lecent years, cash wages have, however, been rapidly displacmg 
wages m kmd, chiefly owmg to the use m the prices of food grains and to the 
development of tracts which were formerly outside the network of railways and 
major roads 

6 The first step in the collection of wage statistics in this enquiry was the tiassincation ot 
selection of difierent classes of wage-earners and their classification Roughly 
speaking the population of India may be di\ ided as follows dependent on the 

land for then income 60 per cent , agricultural labourers 13 3 per cent , mdustrial 
and commercial 18 1 per cent , general labourers not agricultural 2 3 per cent , 
professional 1 6 per cent , public servants 1 2 per cent , domestic service 1 5 per 
cent , and others 2 pei cent This shows that wage-earners in India do nor form 
as large a proportion of the total population as that in a country of AVestern 
Europe The wage-earners have been divided into four classes — ^wage-earners 
in rural areas, wage-earners in urban areas, wage-earners in nnportant cities 
with a large population, and wage-earners employed in factories, i e , m centres 
of industry The classes for which statistics have been compiled for rural areas 
are village carpenters, village blacksmiths, agricultural labourers (ploughmen, 
reapers, weeders, sowers, transplanters, and ‘ others ’), thatchers, and gharamis 
Eor urban areas and large cities the foUowmg classes have been selected skilled 
carpenters, skilled blacksmiths, superior and common masons, bricklayers; 
briclonoulders, stonecutters, house painters, coohes (men, women and boys), 
beldars or diggers of earth, drivers (with a pair of oxen), and domestic servants — 
coachmen, syces, sweepers, and bhisties The fourth division, viz , wage earners 
who work m factories in the centres of industry, includes the above as well as all 
hands employed in railway workshops colhenes, cotton, jute and woollen mills, 
tea gardens, etc 

7 Both m rural and in urban areas wages are usually paid by the day Domes- Peculiarities m the 
tic servants and ploughmen, however, are paid b j the month In addition to tne classes, 

cash wage, several classes of agricultural and domestic labour recei\e important 
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Process of 
compilation 


Wages In special 
industries pubiisbed 
In “ Prices and 
Wages ” ntibsed 


perquisites A plouglunan who, as a rule, serves one master a hfe-tune, gets food, 
clothing, shelter, and a present oi loan when he marries his children The domes- 
tic servants of Indians receive usually a lower wage than that earned by similar 
servants of Europeans The reason is that Indians feed and in many cases even 
clothe their servants and this goes fai to compensate for the higher cash wage 
earned by the servants of Europeans, who are required to clothe themselves in a 
style much better than servants in the employ of Indians It is necessary to 
remember that the wages shown under rural areas are the wages paid to free labour- 
ers by cultivators who have no special claim to their service'^ Zemmdars m Ben- 
gal and landholders of mfluence in other provinces also, for example, get their work 
done much cheaper than the ordinary cultivator In the west of the Umted 
Provinces, Mr Moreland says, the difference was an anna or more and in the 
east from half an anna to one anna The rates for each distnct and circle have 
been calculated after a careful scrutiny of the tabulated returns The 
rural rates published are typical of the circle as a whole The urban rates 
are for towns which are not important centres of trade or the seats of 
admimstration The statistics of the third division have been obtained from im- 
portant cities with a large population and those of the fourth from factories in 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Eangoon, Cawnpore, Hathras, Sholapur, etc 

8 The process of compilation has been briefly as follows — The statistics 
furmshed from all sources were examined and quotations which were prima facie 
imrehable were discarded , the statistics which were not rejected were then 
posted into separate statements for each class of labour for feach distnct The 
average was then calculated for the district for each class of labour The results 
were then posted on separate statements for each class of labour for each 
circle and the circle average for each class of labour was arrived at At each 
stage of the process the figures were checked, and this checlong of some ten lakhs 
of entries involved no small amount of labour. 

9 The wages of special industries pubhshed in the ‘ ' Prices and Wages ’ ’ 
have been utilised along with the statistics received from the propnetors, 
managers or managing agents of some mills and factories The wages of tea 
garden coolies have been compiled from the reports on Labour Immigration 
into Assam By the courtesy of the President of the Railway Board, statistics 
have been obtained of the wages of labourers employed on the prmcipal railways 
the combined result of these statistics also appears separately in this report 
As in the case of pnees, index numbers have been calculated of all the wage 
statistics published, the average of the years 1890-1894 being taken as base 
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appendix h. 

Statistics of Trade. 

{Chapter III, page 20, para. 51 ) 

1 Statistics of the foreign or external sea-borne trade between Bntishlndian Foreign Sca tome 
ports and foreign countnes are pubhsbed by the Director General of Commercial comp^tio?'** *** 
Intelligence m his ‘ Annual Statements of the Sea-borne Trade and Navigation 

of British India with the Bntish Empire and Foreign Countnes " The foreign 
trade of ports m Native States is not recorded , the total amount of trade, m 
this case is, however, small owing to the absence of large harbours suitable for 
ocean-going steamers, and to the prohibition of direct transhipment at 
British ports The trade of the French and Portuguese possessions in India 
IS also not included, although returns are made to the Commercial Intelhgence 
Department The annual statements arc based, both as regards quantities and 
values on the declarations of importers and exporters m Bills of Entry and 
Shipping Bills which are checked by the Customs Officials As far as possible 
the quantity of goods is given by weight (tons, cwts , lbs , ozs , etc ), but in certain 
cases, accordmg to trade usage, by number, gallons, or yards The weight 
IS always the net weight, ^ e , the weight of the packing is neglected The 
value of goods imported or exported represent, accordmg to the provisions of the 
Indian Sea Customs Act (p, ‘ the wholesale cash price, less trade discount,' for 
which goods of the hke kmd and quahty are sold, or are capable of bemg sold, 

-at the time and place of importation or exportation, as the case may be, without 
any abatement or deduction whatever, except (m the case of goods imported) of 
the amount of the duties payable on the importation thereof , or (2) where -such 
price IS not ascertainable, the cost at which goods of the hke land and quantity 
could be dehvered at such place without any abatement or deduction except as 
u.foresaid Foreign merchandise (^ e, , ‘ all goods not the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of India ') transhipped at ports in India is excluded from the com- 
pilations Indian ports are not tianshipment centres for foreign countries to any 
large extent and transhipments are not in these circumstances taken into account 
in the trade returns 

2 As Burma has been excluded from the scope of the enquiry, it has been Necessity of 
necessary to compile statistics of foreign sea-borne trade of British India exclud- Sstlcs^for indfo* 
ing Burma The imports and exports of Burma from and to foreign countries 

have been excluded, while the trade of other parts of British India with Burma Borma and Burma, 
has been included Separate statistics have also been compiled of the sea-borne 
-trade of Burma itself These include the imports and exports of Burma from 
and to foreign countries as well as those from and to other parts of British 
India Thus three sets of tables are pubhsbed , the first, showmg the unports 
and exports of the whole of British India from and to foreign countries , the 
second, the imports and exports of British India excludmg Burma from_and to 
foreign countries and Burma , and the thud, showmg the imports and exports of 
Burma itself from and to foreign countries and other parts of British India 
Each of the three sets of tables shows (1) the declared values of imports and ex- 
ports from 1890-91 to 1911-12, and (2) the quantities of unports and exports for 
the same period The tables for the first two sets also show the values of imports 
and exports calculated at the average price of the period 1890 to 1894-95 

3 It has already been explained m Chapter III of the report that (1) the siaiisiie? 
imports in all cases are net unports both as regards value and quantity, the 
Te-e:q)orts having been deducted , (2) the imports and exports by parcel post 
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are mcludecl, but the contents of foreign registered letters are not included , and 
(3) the imports and exports of tbe Government stores are excluded from tbe 
statements compiled for this report 

4 As bas also been stated before, a separate set of statements adapted from 
a pubbcation of tbe London Board of Trade is also published, comparing tbe 
annual declared values of tbe total imports and exports, and also of some important 
classes of articles witb tbeir averages for tbe qumquennium 1890-91 to 1894-95, and 
at tbe same time distiibutmg tbe differences according as they are due to (1 ) fluctua- 
tions m quantities only, (2) fluctuations in prices only, and (3) fluctuations m 
prices on tbe difference between tbe quantities of any year and those of tbe 
quinquenmum 1890-91 to 1894-95 

5 Tbe sources of tbe foreign or external land trade statistics are tbe pro- 
vincial reports of such trade carried between British India and foreign countries 
over tbe frontier Tbe volume of such trade is, bov ever, small and statistics 
are given only for a small number of articles As tbe statistics of tins trade 
cannot be combined with those of tbe foreign sea-borne trade vutbout impairing 
then usefulness tbe two sets of figures have been kept separate 

6 Tbe sources of tbe provincial trade statistics are tbe pro^’lnclal reports on 
Inland Trade and tbe reports dealing with Boreign and Coasting Trade and tbe 
Frontier Trade Tbe total supply of an article available for consumption in any 
locality is tbe total production of that article m tbe locabty 'plus tbe imports and 

the exports to other places To determine tbe total supply of com- 
modities m tbe cbffereut provinces between 1890 and 1911 tbe statistics of 
internal trade are, therefore, of considerable assistance To prepare these state- 
ments it IS essentially necessary that mland trade, both rail and river -borne, and 
frontier trade and, for tbe maritime provinces, tbe coasting and foreign trade also 
should be included 

7 Tbe method of legistration of mland trade bas already been referred to 
incidentally, but it will now be necessary to describe and to examme tbe method 
In detail Tbe mam feature of tbe system is the division of tbe areas traversed by 
railways mto blocks Tbe trade registered is tbe trade which comes mto or goes 
out of each block by rail, excluding the traffic which is booked tbrougb Tbe rail- 
way audit offices perform tbe work of registration The mformation is collected 
from railway mvoices which show tbe nature of tbe goods, tbe stations from 
and to which they are despatched, and their gross weights Tbe net weights are, 
however, shown m tbe compilations, a certain percentage bemg deducted 
according to tbe class of goods from tbe weight recorded on tbe railway mvoices 
to allow for tbe weight of packing material In Bengal, Assam, tbe Umted 
Provmces, tbe Pimjab and Smd, tbe river-boine trade is combmed with these 
rail-borne tiade statistics Tbe method of compibng tbe returns of nver- 
borne trade bas not been umform Tbe nver-bome trade of Bengal, for 
example (excludmg Calcutta), and of Eastern Bengal and Assam with tbe 
Umted Provinces was registered up to 31st March 1908, after which it was discon- 
tmued Tbe iivei-boine trade no.v registered is between Bengal and Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, Calcutta and tbe Umted Pro^unces, tbe Punjab and Smd and 
Baluchistan This trade is tbe trade earned by mland steamers and country 
boats Tbe boat traffic is registered by clerks who collect tbe required mformation 
from tbe boatmen, and forward tbe returns to tbe pro\ancial officers tbe steamer 
traffic IS registered by clerks from provmcial offices, who extract tbe mformation 
from tbe invoices recorded in tbe offices of tbe steamer epmpames Sometimes 
tbe trade is registered by tbe steamer companies themselves Tbe railway audit 
offices record trade earned partly by rail and partly by nver, when booked 
tbrougb and earned by steamers running m connection with then railways 
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8 The invoices of the railway and steamer companies do not show the value Figures siiovring 
of the goods, but merely the quantities, and consequently average values trade not rcUoMe, 
have to be assigned to each article In the case of the great majority of articles 

of local produce or manufacture, rates for valuation are calculated quarterly from 
reports of the prices ruhng in the pnncipal marts for each article Values of 
coal and coke and of railway plant and rolling-stock ate reported frequently 
by the Eailway authorities the values of articles imported by sea, such as 
piecegoods, metals, hquors, salt, foreign sugar, etc , are reported quarterly by 
Collectors of Customs the pnee of tea is calculated on the average prices realised 
in Calcutta and London after making allowance for cost of freight from a 
garden situated at an average distance from Calcutta Quarterly reports of the 
prices of some articles, such as machmery and mill work and ‘ other manufac- 
tures ’ under iron and steel, metallic ores, nuneral substanees and ‘ all other 
articles of merchandise ^ are not available, and fixed conventional values are 
adopted in these instances The rates for valuation of articles exported from one 
province to another are usually furmshed bv the exporting provmee On the 
basis of these rates the valuation of internal trade is made in the annual returns 
The value figures are on the whole not rehable and as they might lead to a 
misapprehension, the statistics of the trade m qilantities only have been published 

9 It has also not been found possible to compile these trade statistics for Trade 
each circle as the diffeient economic circles into which India has been divided for compiled j 
purposes of this enquiry do not comprise the whole of one or more of the 
trade-blocks referred to above Part of one trade-block is situated in one economic 
circle and part m another It has, therefore, been necessary to compile, m this 

case, statistics by provmces and the important ports 

10 In the agricultural and trade returns, the statistics are for financial years compilations tor 
(1st April to 31st March) and not, as in the case of price statistics for calendar years 

(1st January to 31st December) The agricultural condition of any financial year, 
say 1909-10, will afiect pnees of the calendar year 1910 only, because the kharif, 
though harvested towards the end of the calendar year, actually comes on the 
market mauily m the following calendar year, while the rabi crop of the financial 
year is actually haivested at the beginning of the next calendar year 
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Statistics of Rates of Freight. 

{Chapteillll, page 2i^para ^66 ) 

T The great difficulty lu regard to these statistics has been the collecting'’of 
information for so long a period as 22 years, as records, in many cases, had 
not been continuously preserved The sources of the compilation have been 
the publications of the Chambers of Commerce of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
and Karachi for maritime transportation charges “ Conference ” freights from 
London to Calcutta have also been obtamed from a London source They 
are, however, minimum rates, » e , rates which the “ Conference ” agree not to 
go below The India Office has also very kindly furnished the freight rates of 
certam commodities from London to India For Railway transportation charges, 
the sources have been the Goods Tarifi publications of the various railways 
They are bulky volumes and contain a very large number of commodities described 
m every probable form of transportation 

2 The general method of compilation has been briefly ^as follows — ^The 
important articles of commerce were first selected by reference to the rail and 
river-borne traffic reports pubhshed annually by each Local Government The 
next step was to select the leads by reference to the Goods Tariff pubhcations 
and then to calculate the rates for the last 23 years It would be obvious to the 
most superficial observer that the statistical work involved m this was excep- 
tionally difficult and onerous, as extreme care had to be taken in order to show 
typical distances and typical freight traffic 
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Population Statistics. 

{Chaptet III paqe 25, para 70 ) 

1 The difficulties of determining the number of men engaged in each occu- oirntnidesoi 
pation, not only m India but in other countries also, have alreadv been referred 

to in Chapter III In March 1901 the “ Times ” in treating of the approaching 
census gave some idea of the extent of the error “ The mere tabulation of *"*”'** **”** 
such a mass of detail would obviously be a work of considerable magmtude, even 
if all the descriptions were clear and unambiguous But this is precisely what 
they are not The difficulty is twofold a man engaged, say, in some mecha- 
mcal pursmt, wiU naturally describe his occupation by the name under which 
it IS known to him and his fellows without dreaming that the word used may 
be a techmcal one which is famihar to none except those following the same or 
closely alhed occupations, and which gives no mdication in what broad branch 
of industry he is to be classed For instance, the term “ pig selector ” nught 
to the unmitiated seem to have an agricultural ring about it, but as a fact 
the worker who is initiated to that designation is engaged m the iron and 
steam industry Again, “ biscuit placers ” have nothing to do with baking 
bread, nor have all “ saddle makers ” and “ spur makers ” any connection with 
the manufacture of harness for horses 

2 It should also be remembered that all that a census can tell is 

distribution of population on a single day accordmg to occupation, and one parteniat^ay.” 
this will necessarily vary according to the season of the year Amongst the 
great class of landless labourers in India the means of hvelihood changes 
with the season, and the same man at one time may be a field-labourer, at 
another an earth-digger, and again a porter, saltpetre-worker, paddyhusker, 
palki-bearer, firewood-coUector, etc , so that the head under which he will 
appear m the Occupation Table depends on the date fixed for the enumeration 
Some occupations, such as indigo manufacture and ]ute pressmg, which at 
certain seasons afford employment to large numbers, were practically obh- 
terated at the census which was taken on the 1st March, while others, such as 
earthwork or the millmg of rice in Rangoon, which was then at its height, were 
unduly magnified Secondly, it is far from being the rule that each personfoUows 
only one specified occupation In India the very simphcity of the population 
predominantly agricultural has its drawbacks , there is not that d/ifferenitah07i 
of occupations as in England, but there is the combinaUon of occupations It is 
this factor which mihtates agamst the completeness and accuracy of the com- 
pilations A worker frequently combmes several occupations wholly uncon- 
nected with one another, and at the census he is unable to say which is his chief 
means of support The fisherman, for instance, is often a boatman , the money- 
lender, a landowner , the cultivator, a day labourer , the village chowkidar, 
a cultivator Then again there are mixed occupations The mah or garland- 
maker also makes fireworks and flowers of pith , and money-lending and gram- 
deahng are in many parts merely different aspects of the same business A dom is 
a scavenger, a drummer as v ell as a basket-maker AH these would be entered 
under only one of the heads mentioned Further, there is throughout India much 
confusion of thought between a man’s caste which connotes his traditional occu- 
pation and the means of livelihood by which he actually subsists A man of the 
barber caste will often call himself a barber, even when his mcome is mainly 
derived from agriculture or some other employment, and a 'Brahman, especially 
if a mendicant, will say he is a priest, even though he may never have exercised 
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the priestly function The mass of the people are totally illiterate and corre- 
spondingly inaccurate They can hardly be expected to give a clear account of 
the means of their subsistence, especially when these are numerous or complex. 
Again, the entries in the schedules are often the reverse of precise The classifi- 
cation of the population by occupations is thus a matter of great uncertainty 

3 To add to the unsuitability of the occupation tables given in the census 
reports ovnng to the inaccuracies inherent in their compilation, important changes 
have been made at each successive census m the scheme of the classification of the 
different occupations In 1891 a scheme was devised by hlr Baines, the Census 
Commissioner The occupations were divided into 7 main classes, 24 orders, 
77 sub-orders, and 478 groups In 1901 this was considerably revised, but the 
main divisions into classes,' orders and sub-orders were maintained, the only 
alteration consisting in the division into t\v o of one of hlr Baines’ classes and two 
of his sub-orders In the case of groups, however, altliough the general arrange- 
ment was maintained, there were many alterations in detail Some of the old 
groups w^ere amalgamated or transferred to other sub-orders, while, on the other 
hand, new groups w'ere proinded with the object of distinguishing (c) makers from 
sellers and (b) w’'orkers in factories from those engaged m hand industries The 
scheme as thus revised comprised 8 classes, 24 orders, 79 sub-orders and 520 
groups The most important point of difference was that in 1891 dual occupations 
were shown only w'here one of them was connected wnth agriculture, whereas m 
1901 the entry of dual occupations ivas provided for mall cases In the former 
case the non-agricultural occupation was taken for the purpose of the general 
occupation table and a separate return was prepared showung for each occupation 
the number of persons pursuing it in conjunction wnth agriculture In 1901 dual 
occupations were returned only for actual workers, and the latter were classed 
according to then principal occupations, whether agriculture or otherwise, and 
columns w'ere added to show' the number of persons entered under each non-agri- 
cultural head, only partially who depend on agriculture as a subsidiary means of 
livelihood In other words, the figures given in 1901 for rent payers and rent 
leceivers represented the total number who returned these occupations as then 
principal means of support, whereas in 1891 the corresponding groups mcluded 
only those W'ho subsisted solely on these pursuits In 1901 the number of persons 
w'ho follow'ed agriculture as an accessory to some other occupation was showm 
against the occupation concerned 

4 Another important departure fiom the procedure followed in 1891 was in 
respect to the distinction between the workeis and the dependants In 1891, the 
tables showed the total population supported by each occupation Avhether actual 
workers or dependants, but in 1901 the dependants were shown separately from 
rhe actual workers under each occupation ' It is unnecessary perhaps to illustrate 
the difficulties of comparison arising from the changes just referred to In Bengal^ 
m 1891, many labourers were showm as “ coolies unspecified ” In 1901, they were 
classed under the agricultural head This resulted m nearly 5,000,000 persons 
being sliown m the census of 1901 under class 2 — Pasture and Agriculture, compared 
with only about million and a half in the census of 1891, while class 7 contained 

3.000. 000 persons less than it did on that occasion In Madras, the number 
ot general labourers declined between the two censuses from miUions to 
only million, wffiile agricultural laboureis numbered 7^ millions compared with 

4.000. 000 In Burma the number of field-labourers rose from 682,000 to 4,322,000, 
but here the increase is due to , the entry under the head of “ cultivators 
pure and simple, ” wffio might have been classed as “ rent payers ”, the number of 
persons under this latter head, as well as that of rent receivers, was in the census 
of 1901 absurdly small, and the aggregate number of persons shown as havmg an 
interest in land was less than J the number shown 10 years before It will be 
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seen, then, that aceuiacy in details is well nigh impossible, and that the general 
■totals of classes, circle by circle, wdl be found approximately rehahle, though not 
for comparative purposes When, however, the law of large numbers ceases 
to operate, less rehance must he placed on the figures 

5 In the census of 1911, an entuely new scheme of classification has been \cw*stiicme ot 
adopted, based on that devised by M Bertillon, Chef des Travaux Statistiques de cmtu'cnsu" 
la Ville de Pans, and a promment European statistician, and recommended for 
general adoption by the International Statistical Institute All occupations have 
been divided into 4 mam classes and 12 sub-classes with two series of minor sub- 
division, VIZ , 65 orders and 169 groups In making a comparison between 1901 
and 1911, only 61 of the old groups had to he broken up In these cases an 
absolute accuracy is, of course, out of the question, but an approximate estimate 
has been obtained by a rough division In most cases a sub-division of the 
old groups has been necessary, because it included both makers and collectors 
as well as sellers As a rule, however, the maker or collector is usually also the 
seller, in which case he has been classed as the former 
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( Cha 2 )le) III, page 27, para 74 ) 
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1 Tlie leni statistics published are for the United Provinces, the Central 
Piovinces, and the Punjab for the entire period 1890-1911 The sources of these 
statistics aie the reports of the Boaid ofEevenue or of the Revenue Administration 
of the piovince concerned Duiiiig the years 1901-02 and 1902-03, m the Umted 
Provinces, the statistic'; w eie included in the report on the operations of the Depart- 
menls of Land Recoid'- and Agiiculture In some cases the statistics have been 
obtained from the Distiict Settlement Reports In the case of Bombay, Madras 
aud Billina, no rental statistics haie been published omng to the fact that these 
piovinces are largely R}otnari ? e , where broadly spealong, in the eyes of Gov- 
ernment, landlords do not mteiiene between the State and the cultivator 


Diffieniiy in lorm 2 In discussing the use of lents we have to allow for the fact that a large 

M^lo iL'Scnf 0 ?^ amount of land is cultivated by the landholder himself not merely in the ryotwan 
wn/^nom^hc pioviiices, but in the Punjab and the United Prmonces as well In the ryotwari 
nvaiinbic data pi oviiices, there are no lental statistics which Can bc published and the revenue 
which Government lecen es from the cidtivators is fixed for a period usually 
about 30 3 ’^ears In Bengal, oumg to the Permanent Settlement, Government 
have no lecoids of rental statistics, and it is very difficult to come to any 
conclusion about rents and hou they related to prices Rents in Bengal are 
intended to be regulated by the Bengal Tenancy Act, and there is a special 
section 32 pioviding foi enhancement of rent on the ground of a rise of prices 
The apjihcations, hover er, under this section are few in number, and there 
ai e no statistics of the results of such applications from which one could draw 
any geneial conclusion It seems that rents in Bengal, in spite of the Tenancy 
Act, are to a very large extent customary lents, and customary rents m many 
cases mean rack rents for the actual cultivators Mr J H Kerr, Secretary to the 
Bengal Revenue Department thinlcs that the situation has been modified to some 
extent by the preparation of the record of rights, but it is only withm the last 15 
years that records ha%e been prepared on any considerable scale, and there i& 
still a large number of districts without a record of rights In districts where a 
lecoid of rights has been prepared, illegally enhanced rents were, as a rule, cut 
dovm to the legal limit, and the general impression is that the check, then given, 
to rack-rentmg has smee prevented rents from rismg to any considerable extent 
In some districts, enhancements on the groimd of rise of prices have been obtained 
from the Settlement officers or from the Crvil Courts, but there are no matenals 
from wluch the effects of these enhancements can be gauged statistically The 
levision of the record of rights, which is to be rmdertaken shortly m-North Bihar, 
should throw much further light on the question, but in the meantime it may 
be said that probably the landlords, as a whole, have not benefited by the rise 
of jirices even to the extent aIiowed]by law -j\ 

compiiahon from 3 A statement has been compiled from the road cess returns for selected 

Bengaiand Bmnr districts m Bengal from 1890 and the total amount of rental on which road cess 
IS assessed has been calculated by multiplying the amount of the cess by the 
proportion which the total rental showed to bear to the cess These figures are 
not, hoAvever, of much value as the cess returns do not give any information about 
the area of the lands assessed and there are no means of judging how much of the 
pi ogressive increase in the total rental received by landlords is due to enhance- 
ment in the rate of rents and how much to increase in the area under cultivation 
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been tune for sucJi efEect to manifest itself , but be believes, if tbeie be any truth 
m tbe theory, that while productive power depends on security of tenures, security 
of tenures necessardy involves some external limitations on rents, and, therefore, 
the position in Oudh is so unsatisfactory according to Sir Sloreland that there 
ought to be no delay in taking up the question of giving the tenant the protec- 
tion which he requires not merely m his own interest but in that of the landholders- 
and even of the whole commumty As regards Agra, Sir Sloreland holds that the 
position IS more complex A large proportion of land is held in occupancy right, 
the rents of which are much below the competition rate and there is no question 
of these rents being generally excessive , in fact, they are m some cases so low 
as to tempt the larger occupancy-tenants to ' sublet Competition rents on. 
the other hand have risen everywhere except in Bundelkhand, and in the western 
districts of the provmce, the rise has been very rapid In fact, this wide divergence 
between occupancy and competition rents may be so great as to result in increased 
hostdity on the part of the landholders to the occupancy system, and it may not 
only result in producing the evils resulting fiom subletting, but may even react in- 
]uiiously on the productive power of the commumty This increased divergence 
between occupancy and competition rents may be assigned to the habit of 
the people to regard occupancy rents as fixed for the teim of settlement 
and to the difficulty of raising the standard of rents to follow changes in econo- 
mic conditions which can be only effected on the ground of a rise in the local 
prices of agricultural produce This fails very frequently because the landlord 
IS unable to discharge the burden of proof of the rise He has to prove not merely 
the fact but the extent of the use and the difficulties in his way are obvious 
Mr Moreland concludes his note on the movement of ‘'Rent Rates” with the 
following remarks “ If it is considered that the divergency between occupancy 
and competition rents is likely to grow to such an extent as to involve risk either 
to the occupancy system or to the productive power of the country, action might, 
in theory, be taken either to check the competition-rate oi to facihtate the rise 
of the occupancy rate The latter course woidd involve either a change in legis- 
lation, substituting some more tangible criterion for enhancement for that at 
present adopted, or some admimstiative change, where a reduction in the term 
of future settlements bringing a mote frequent reconsideration of rent rates or 
the provision of some machinery by which the extent of a change in prices could 
be more easily estabhshed So far as can be foreseen, the rate of economic change 
IS lik ely to accelerate and a greater degree of elasticity may be required m the 
near future if it is not already desirable , and the fact should not be overlooked 
that change may take place in one direction as well as another, and that a more 
elastic system may be needed m the interests of tenants as well as m those of 
landlords ” 
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7 In conclusion it must not be forgotten that there are limitations of very 
great importance to be placed on the figures exhibited The disturbmg factors are 
extremely great For example, there is in Bengal and Oudh what is called Salami or 
Nazarana which corresponds to the advances which Janmis — ^the proprietors of 
Malabar — secure from their tenants In a word, there is a system in vogue which 
may be called forehand renting When a man takes a demise of land he gives 
an advance to the proprietor Agam, when the lease expires, a heavy renewal fee is 
exacted by the Janmis and, in addition to the renewal fee, other fees are collected 
more or less corresponding to what is known m Bengal as abwabs The result is 
that the Janmis do not depend so much on the actual rent which they get every 
year as on these heavy payments at stated intervals The rental, therefore, that 
would be of the greatest value, would be rentals exacted from their sub-tenants 
(the actual cultivators), but no figures are available with regard to these rents 
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A Bnef Bhstory of the Indian Currency System 

0 (Cha/pter 111, page 28, para 77 ) 

1 The change of the Indian currency from a silver to a gold standard has bom silver 
played an important part m attractmg foreign capital into India, in bringmg to a gold standard 
her into closer relationship in international commerce with other gold standard 

countries and in developmg her resources All these aie factors which must have 
exercised great influence on the general price level m this country Some also hold 
that the rise ni Indiaa price levels is largely due to the enormous amount of silver 
comage in India during the last decade It is, therefore, necessary to give a brief 
account of the history of comage m India and to explain the circumstances that led 
to the abandonment of the silver standard and the sahent points of the system that 
has taken its place, as well as to give statistics of the total amount of currency in 
Circulation in India for a series of years 

2 In the early part of the last century, no umf orm measure of value existed in oincrcnt coins enr- 
British India Some parts (e g Madras) mamtamed a gold standard and currency , fo°i835*when7ho' 
elsewhere, as m Bengal, a silver standard obtamed, with gold coins m concurrent S™ u^stanSSi 
circulation Throughout India the coins, whether of gold oi of silver, difltered in de- 
nomination and m intrinsic value even withm the same district In 1818 the silver 

rupee was substituted for the gold pagoda as the standard com of the Madras Presi- 
dency On the 31st August, 1835, the only legal tender rupees m British India 
within the local hmits specified m the regulations prescribing the coinages were 
the Bombay, Madras, ParaUcabad, Sonat, and Sikka rupees Act XVII of 1835, 
which took effect from the 1st September of that year, mtroduced the present 
silver rupee as the sole standard measure of value throughout Bntish India 
Gradually the Sikka, Farakkabad, Bombay, Madras and Sonat rupees were 
discontinued as legal tender and were withdraim from circulation 

3 Though Act XVII of 1835 enacted that ‘ ‘ no gold com shall thenceforth be GoW corns m IdAIo. 
a legal tender of payment m any terntories of the East India Company," it still 
authonsed the commg of gold mohurs as the equivalent of 15-rupee pieces By a 
proclamation of 13th January 1841, officers m charge of pubhc treasunes were author- 
ised freely to receive these coins at then face values in payment of Government 

dues The extensive discovenes of gold m Austraha had the effect of dimmishmg 
its value relatively to silver, and holders of gold com naturally availed themselves 
of obtaunng at the Government treasunes a larger price for these coins m silver 
than they could in the market Consequently the pnvilege was withdrawn on 
the 1st January 1853, after which no gold com was to be received m any pubhc 
treasury within the territories of the East India Company In November 1864, 
on the representation of the several Chambers of Commerce, sovereigns and half 
sovereigns were authorised to be received at Ks 10 and Es 5 respectively They 
were, however, not made legal tender as between private mdividuals In October 
1868, the rate for receipt of sovereigns and half sovereigns at pubhc treasuries 
was raised from Es 10 and Es 5 to Es 10-8-0 and Es 5-4-0 respectively 

4 In December 1871, Germany, where there previously existed a silver stan- Demonetisation oi 
dard, took steps towards the estabhshment of a gold standard and completed Europe 
the operation in July 1873 She was followed by Denmark, Sweden, Norway 

and later by Holland In 1874 the Latm Umon — France, Belgium, Switzerland 
and Italy — suspended the free comage of silver, and for the first time gold and 
silver began to be used as standard money m the civihsed world without any 
effective tie between them 

5 From 1871, the gold price of silver and the Indian exchange on London fell FaU in goM tuIdc 
steadily and largely,^ and it became evident that the gold pnee of silver was hke 
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the gold pnces of other commodities practically left for the first time m history 
Yothout regulation and free from the mampulation of Governments Formerly 
a very great part of the world adhered to the bi-metalhc system which made 
both gold and silver legal tender and which estabhshed a fixed relation between 
them In consequence, whenever the relative value of the two metals altered 
in any part of the world, these countnes acted as equalising agents They took 
the metal which fell and sold the metal which rose , and thus the relative value 
between the two was brought back to its old pomt With the suspension of 
the free coinage of silver by the Latin Umon, this state of affairs ceased and 
silver and gold became in lelation to one another simple commodities With 
the fall m the gold price of silver, there was simultaneously a fall in the gold price 
of all commodities generally In deahng with the question of the fall of the gold 
pnce of commodities. Sir Robert Giffen came to the conclusion that “ the fall 
was largely due to the greatly increased demand for gold m recent years and 
to an actual insuficiency of the current supply of gold for the current demands 
of gold-using countnes Lord Goschen earned somewhat further the line of 
argument adopted by Sir Robert Gifien On the other hand it was contended 
by eminent authorities that the fall in prices was due to increased and cheaper 
production, to the opemng up of new coimtues, to mcreased facilities for 
transport, the reduction of heights as well as to increased industrial com- 
petition rvhich tended to reduce profits 

6 hatever the causes of the general fall m gold prices might have been, it was 
accompamed by a severe and long-contmued trade depression m countnes usmg 
the gold standard, and m 1885 a Royal Commission was appointed m England to 
enquire mto and report upon the extent, nature and probable causes of the de- 
pression prevailmg in various branches of trade and industry 

7 This Commission, while enumerating a number of important considerations 
havmg no connection with the standard of value which appeared to accoimt for 
the fall m puces and depression of trade and mdustry, gave the leading place 
among such mfluences to the appreciation of the standard of value and held that ic 
ivas a matter deserving of the most serious independent enquiry As a result of 
this recommendation, a Royal Commission vas appointed in 1886 “ to enquire 
mto the recent changes in the relative values of the precious metals as shown by 
the decrease in the gold price of silver ’ ’ The report of the Royal Commission 
was not followed by results of any practical i alue The re-estabhshment of bi- 
metallism was found to be impossible, except by universal or almost umversal 
International agreement, and such an agreement could not be obtained 

8 It was, however, clear that the fall in the gold price of silver largely comcided 
Y ith the fall in the gold prices of co m modities and that another fall m gold pnces 
would be accompamed by a further fall in the Indian exchange It was also 
clear that there would be either a coutmued progress m the direction of de- 
monetismg silver and substitutmg gold, or that the world y ould revert to the old sys- 
tem of double legal tender In the former case, Indian financial difficulties would be 
greater in the future than they had been in the past In the latter case, India might 
have to pass through a severe financial and commeicial convulsion caused by other 
nations attempting to restore the old ratio between silver and gold of 15^ to 1 In 
the interests of India, a sudden reversion to the old ratio of 15} to 1, as well as a 
continuous and progressive demonetisation of silver accompamed by a fall m the 
gold value of the rupee to an unknown and unhmited extent, were ahke to be de- 
precated In 1890, there was a material rise m the Indian exchange which Y’as 
largely due to speculation engendered by the Sherman Act passed by the 
United States of America providmg for the purchase of 4,500,000ozs of 
silver every month This was, however, qmte ineffective m brmging about 
any permanent rehef owing to the great increase which was takmg-place at 
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the same tune m the pioduction of the -white metal The rise m the pnce 
of silver and in the Indian exchange, due to this speculation, lasted for only a very 
short time The highest rate obtamed by the India Office for bills m 1890-91 
■was Is 8 94d , and the lowest Is 5d For a time, trade between England 
and India was nothing more than gambling The fluctuations m exchange deter- 
rmned the question of profit or loss The rise m the gold pnce of silver and 
the subsequent fall were not accompamed by a simultaneous fall and nse m all pnces 
and wages measured in silver The wholesale prices of the articles of export 
felt the influence of the nse in silver at once and this caused great trade depression 
The appreciation of silver did not cause a high rate of discount and was not accom- 
pamed by a scarcity of silver m the centres of trade On the contrary, the accu- 
mulation of silver in the Indian banks was unprecedented and the rate of discount 
was the lowest that had ever been known All hopes of an international agreement 
fixmg a piopoition between the values of gold and silver had to be abandoned 
when the Brussels International Monetary Conference dissolved in 1892 without 
amving at any result, and it became e-vident that the Umted States would soon 
have to choose between abandomng the purchase of silver and drifting into 
a silver standard, and there was httle doubt that when the time came to make a 
final decision they would give up the attempt to bnng silver to its old position and 
would adheie to the gold standard 

9 The world was thus gradually drifting towards a universal gold standard netscheU Com- 
and India v as coufionted with the question whether to continue on the silver stand- “utio^ns* ”cSg ol 
ard and accept the consequences, whatever they might be, or choose the heroic co^n^gfoi* tnpees 
and hazaidous remedy of changing her standard of value from silver to gold In 

view of the senous evils with which they might at any time be confronted, if 
matters were left as they were, the Government of India came to the conclusion 
that the best course would be to close the Indian min ts and adopt measures having 
for then object the mtioduction of a gold standard mto India, and accordmgly 
submitted proposals for the purpose to the Secretary of State foi India In Octo- 
ber 1892, the Secretary of State referred these proposals to a Committee of which 
the Chairman ivas the late^Lord Herschell On the recommendation of this Com- 
mittee, an Act was passed on the 26th June, 1893, which provided for the closing 
of the Indian nunts to the unlimited coinage of silver and for the issue of rupees 
at these mints m exchange for gold at the late of Is 4ef per rupee The 
settlement of the permanent rate of exchange between gold and the rupee, 
the main Ti g of gold coms legal tender, and the other measures necessary for the 
final and efiective estabhshment of a gold standard m India were left to be 
pronded for by future legislation in the hght of the expenence that would 
be gamed by the study of the effects that followed the closmg of the nunts 
The closmg of the Indian mints did not, however, immediately arrest the do-wn- 
ward course of the Indian exchange, which, however, did not fall m proportion to 
the fall m the gold price of silver The Sherman Act was repealed by the Umted 
States m November 1893, and the imports of silver mto India became very heavy, 
amountmg, m the jear, to nearly 54^ million ounces, valued at Es 13,71,98,000 
The sterling value of the rupee which had averaged 14 98441 m 1892-93 dropped 
to 34 5464 m 1893-94 and to 1314 m 1894-95 

10 After 1S94-95, however, there was a steady rise, but it was not until rowler Committee’s 
1897-98 that the average value of the rupee exceeded Is 34 This, however, failed 

to create m the pubhc mmd a sufficient confidence m the monetary system of 
India, and m 1898 another Currency Committee was appointed under the presi- 
dency of Sic Henry Fowler (Lord Wolverhampton) to consider whether the 
pro-visional arrangements of 1893 should be replaced or completed While the 
Committee -was sittmg, the Indian exchange was nsmg and at last reached Is 44. 
and £2,230,000 in gold u as paid into the Indian treasury in exchange for silver 

2 i2 
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rupees, notwitlistanding au increase in the draivings of the Secretary of State for 
India The Committee thereupon recommended that the permanent rate of ex- 
change should he fixed at Is 4d for the rupee and that gold should be made legal 
tender They also recommended that the profits made from the comage of 
new rupees should be used for forming a gold fund to secure the convertibihty 
of rupees into sovereigns, and that the Indian mints should he opened for the 
coinage of gold The first two recommendations were put mto effect by the Govern- 
ment of India on the 15th September 1899, and the rupee was defimtely hnked 
on to the sovereign at the fixed rate of Es 15 to the sovereign The sovereign 
and the half sovereign were made legal tender to an unlimited extent and it was 
resolved to issue notes (or which is the same thmg, rupees) m heu of sovereigns 
and half sovereigns for any amount , no legal ohhgation was, however, undertaken 
to give gold m exchange for rupees 

11 Under the new arrangement, gold tendered for exchange into rupees was 
received as a portion of the Paper Currency Reserve, fiom which the rupees reqmred 
were also issued As soon as the Act was passed, gold began to pour into India, 
and by the end of March 1900 the Gold Reserve of the Paper Currency Depart- 
ment rose to £7,500,000 The Silver Reserve at the same tune fell steadily, till 
at the end of 1900 it reached the dangerously low figure of 3 7 crores only The 
stock of rupees thus became quite insufficient to meet the demands for trade, and 
it became absolutely necessaiy for the Government of India to recommence the 
coinage of rupees The difficulty was successfully met by the coinage of 17 crores 
of new lupees during the year 1900-01, and gold to the value of £4,500,000 was 
remitted to London to pay for the purchase of the silver required for the new 
coinage In the same year the Gold Standard Reserve or, as it was then called, 
the Gold Reserve Fund, was created vnth the profits of the rupee coinage The 
demand for rupees and, with it, the imports of gold continued so heavy during 
the next few years that the Government were able to meet it only by working 
the mmts under very high pressure 

12 The following table shows the new rupees coined during the years 1900-01 
to 1907-08 as well as the remittances of gold made to London from India — 


Coinage of Rupees (in lakhs) 


1900-01 

17,15 

1904-05 

10,88 

1901-02 

4,95 

1905-06 

19,60 

1902-03 

11,27 

1906-07 

25,37 

1903-04 

16,17 

1907-08 

17,33 


Remittances of Gold to London 



£ 


£ 

1900-01 

4,500,000 

1904-05 

5,600,000 

1901-02 

2,002,000 

1905-06 

7,000,000* 

1902-03 

500,000 

1906-07 

250,000 

1903-04 

4,261,000 

1907-08 

mi 


* Ropresents remittances for investment of the Currency reserve in England and amount to bo held in the 
London Currenoy chest 


Holding of a portion 13 For more than seven years the demand for rupees continued to be so 
rJcwc m^ulTccs In^ steady and hea^'y that it was decided to hold £4,000,000 of the Gold Reserve Fund 
m rupees, as a special reserve to meet sudden demands for the latter This gave 
a reserve of 6 crores of rupees, but, of course, the available reserve m gold was 
reduced to the same extent ^The designation of the Gold Reserve Fund 
was also altered to the Gold Standard Reserve 


gening oi^a^^ 14 As gold did not circulate freely in India, it would have been wasteful to 

London nnfl'saic'oi force the public to import gold mto India to be exchanged for rupees, when the 
ScSs of^ctary gold could only be utilised by being transmitted to London It was accordmgly 
decided that the Secretary of State should sell bills on the Indian treasury irre- 
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spective of lus own requirements and receive, m exchange for them m London, 
the gold which would othenvise have been imported into India Power was also 
taken to hold a portion of the Indian Currency Reserve in London either in the 
form of gold or of gold securities, so as to enable this portion to he utilised 
for the purchase of silver recjuired for new coinage or to meet the current 
Tequirements of the Secretary of State, an equivalent amount in rupees being' 
simultaneously transferred from the Indian treasury to the Paper Currency 
Reserve in India The Indian Paper Currency Reserve having always 
been much more than sufficient to secure the convertibility of the Paper 
Currency under any contingency that was likely to arise, the holding of a part of 
the Reserve of the Paper Currency Department in London in gold is 
justifiable, as it is in the London market that the gold would, in case of need, be 
required 

15 The demand for rupees received a sudden check in August 1907 The cnsis m miia— 
exports of jute dropped heavily and the autumn rams being in marked defect over dSte on'S^on. 
R considerable part of the country, especially in the wheat-growing provinces, it 

became evident that there would be severe scarcity in northern India and that 
the exports of wheat would be insigmficant In addition to this a great financial 
and commercial crisis developed in the Dmted States in October of that year As 
R consequence, exports declined heavily without any corresponding decline in 
the imports, the balance of trade in favour of India was reversed, exchange fell, 
the Secretary of State stopped selling bills, and there was a large demand for gold 
in India for export abroad The Gold Reserve in India was soon practically 
exhausted and the Government of India decided m March 1908 to sell sterling 
drafts on London at a fixed rate of Is Zl\d During the five months, April to 
August 1908, sterling bills were sold to the total amount of £8,058,000 The 
sale-proceeds of the bills in rupees was withdrawn from circulation and was paid 
into the silver branch of the Gold Standard Reserve in India, the Secretary of 
State making corresponding withdrawals of gold from the reserves in London No 
less than 12 crores of rupees were thus withdrawn from circulation in India and 
paid to the Gold Standard Reserve, while securities in the Gold Standard Reserve 
rn England to the value of £8,497,000 were sold The Currency Reserve in gold 
in England was also reduced from £7,000,000 to £1,500,000, chiefly to meet the 
requirements of the Secretary of State The crisis passed away in September 
1908 but the gold assets reached their lowest point on 22nd January 1909, when 
they amounted to about £9,000,000 only, the total dram in gold having amounted 
to no less than £17,750,000 There was of course a correspondingly large accu- 
mulation of silver rupees in the reserves in India, and since then for more than 
three years the Government of India were able to meet the trade demands for 
rupees without any new coinage (except, of course, the re-mmtmg of withdrawn 
coins) until a few months ago, and up to the end of December last 12,43 
lakhs of new rupees have been coined m the mints 

16 It has thus been possible to render the Gold Exchange Standard effect- Rupee wtoage in 

f 1 , T 1 T T 1 T , India self-regnla- 

ive, or, in other words, to keep exchange at tne level aecidea upon, and to secure tmg 

that the currency should be seH-regulating at that level, only by undertaking an 

•obhgation to supply importers of gold with rupees m exchange for then gold, 

and conversely to meet a demand for remittances from India by givmg m exchange 

for rupees, tendered m India, either gold from the Government reserves or, vffiat 

IS the same thing, bills on the Secretary of State m London payable m gold Thus, 

notwithstandmg the closing of the Indian Mmts to the free coinage of silver, the 

rupee circulation in India is still self-regulating, as it would be increased 

automatically by persons bringing gold and getting it converted mto rupees which 
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would be suppbed eitbei from tbe Rupee Reserve of Government or, wben tbat 
proves insufficient, by tKb coinage of new rupees from silver purchased witb the 
gold received On the other hand, the circulation of rupees would be automati- 
cally contracted If ever they become redundant, they would be returned into- 
Government reseii es in exchange for gold which could be exported or, v hat vould 
amount to the same thing, m exchange for gold bills on the Secretary of State 
in London 

GoMantec lor the 17 The soundest guarantee fox the permanent maintenance of the Gold 

Gold Standard in btanaarci in India is that the rupee currency is, in ordinary times, ]ust sufficient 
to maintain the exchange at a level of Is 4d per rupee, and that no increase can 
be made to the total circulation except at a cost of Is 4d for each rupee There 
IS no possibility of the exchange rising materially above Is 4d so long as the Secre- 
tary of State IS prepared to sell drafts on India at a suitable rate of exchange and 
the Government of India to receive gold at Is 4d for the silver rupee The 
reserve maintained in the form of gold and gold securities can, on the other hand, 
be used to prevent exchange falling materially below Is 4d and the rupee cur- 
rency becoming redundant The Government of India could sell bills on London 
which vould be tantamount to an inci ease of exports and would thereby tend 
to maintain exchange The equivalent of these bills in rupees would be nith- 
draun at the same tune from circulation and the rupee currency in India 
would be contracted The Secretar}^ of State for India could also meet his 
requirements by withdrawing gold from the Paper Currency Reserve or from the 
Gold Standard Reserve instead of by drauing bills on India, and this reduction 
In the amount of bdls dravn would be equivalent to an increase of an equal 
amount in the exports from India, and as the Government of India would have 
simultaneously to place an equivalent amount in rupees in the Indian Paper 
Currency Reserve oi in the Indian portion of the Gold Standard Reserve there 
would be a corresponding contractionof the rupee currency in India The process 
IS practically the same as that which takes place between two countries, both of 
which hai e a gold standard and a gold currency 

Caleniaflon ol ilic 18 A statement IS published shoiving the amount of rupees coined year by 

amnnnt nf fnnnns ^ a- ./ j 

year from 1835 up to date (Statement IV) From this statement, however, it is 
not possible to determme the amount of rupees in active circulation in India as 
firstly, prior to the closing of the mints in 1893, the bullion and the face value of 
the rupee being almost the same, a very considerable number of rupees used to be 
melted doivn for making ornaments and for use in arts , secondly, a considerable 
quantity of rupees has, year after year, been wnthdrawn from circulation by the 
Government of India and recoined , in 1878, all coins issued prior to 1835 were 
ordered to be wuthdiawn, the mintage of 1835 w'ere withdrawn in 1896, and that 
of 1840 (i e , rupees coined between 1840 and 1862, all of which bore the year 
1840) Avas wuthdrawn in 1901 , the last two classes of coins are still coming into 
GoAminment treasuries in small quantities Tind are being re-coined Thirdly, a 
number of rupees is exported by sea and across the frontier to other silver-using 
countries fourthly, a considerable amount is hoarded in India itself and 
fifthly, some quantity is otherwuse lost It is thus a matter of exceptional 
difficulty to estimate the amount of rupees in actual circulation But the difficulty 
was solved, however imperfectly, by Mr F C Harrison, C S I , ICS, who 
calculated the circulation of rupees somewhat on the method adopted by 
Ml Jevons In 1900 Mr W S Adie, ICS, suggested some improvements in 
Mr Harrison’s method Both Messrs Harrison’s and Adie’s methods are explained 
in detail later on, and, following Mr Adie’s system I have brought the calcula- 
tions up-to-date 

19 A statement is pubhshed showmg the amount of Currency Notes in circula 
tion, year by year, and the reserve in gold and silver com or bulhon and securities of 
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tlic G ovcinment of India oi of tlio United Kingdom held against it The amount of 
this reserve has been gradually raised In 1890, the Government was empoweied 
to laise the portion of the reserve which may be invested in securities fiom 
Es 6,00,00,000 to Rs 8,00,00,000, and the invested reserve was actually raised to 
Es 7,00,00,000 in December 1890 and to Es 8,00,00,000 a year later, te,m Decern 
bcr 1891 Di 189G, the himt was further raised to Es 10,00,00 000 and in 1905, to 
Es 12,00,00,000 , a part not exceeding Es 2,00,00,000 being allowed tobe invested 
in sterling securities In August of that year, Es 2,00,00,000 of the reserve were 
in\ ested by the Secretary of State m consols and exchequer bonds In 1908-09 
the exchequer bonds ucre replaced by consols In March 1911, the brmt was 
furihei raised to Es 14,00,00,000, of which not more than Rs 4,00,00,000, was to be 
held in England im ested in sterling secuiities The other changes m connection 
with the issue of Currency Notes in India since 1890 have been as follows — 

20 In 1893, uhen the Indian mints were closed to the unrestricted coinage of issue ot cunenty 
sihcr, the Currency Department u as authorised, as already mentioned, to issue air gow *^*'*'*”*'* 
Ciirrcnc} Not csui exchange for gold com or bullion to any amount, the law until 

then haling proiudcd only for the issue of Notes agamst silver In 1898, Gov- 
oniment uas authonsed, as a tempoiary measure, to issue Currency Notes on the 
security of gold deposited m England Tins authonty was extended for another 
term of two years m 1900 and the Secretai3’' of State was also authonsed to 
expend the gold so deposited on the purchase of silver foi remittance to India 
for coinage Those arrangements were made permanent by Act IX of 1902 

21 The Gold Note Acts, of 1898 and 1900, authorised the Government of fiuW Acts, isos 
India to hold a part of the metallic poition of the Currency Reserve m gold com” 

or temporarily m siI\oi bullion m London instead of m India This authority 
uasnot, howcNcr, a\aiicdof to any large extent until 1905, when a currency 
chest uas opened m London and a sum of £6,000,000 was leimtted from India, and 
a furthei sum of £1 015,000 was transferred to the chest during the year from the 
proceeds of Council bills Act II of 1910, gives Govcinraent full power to hold the 
metallic portion of the Ecscr\c or aiij* part of it cither in London or m India, 
subject only to the condition that rupees should be kept oii'y m India and not 
in London On the 31st of December, 1912, the London Cuirency Chest held 
£7,300,0 )0 on behalf of the Currenc}- Rcset\e 

22 In this connection it seems desirable to give some explanation of the part uoTemEnt oi 

taken bj' the Goicinmcnt m the movement of the Indian monetaiy machine 

•^nd of the dilTcront sources from uhich currency lequireinents of the country 
are supplied and their interconnection Government takes the chief part m 
distributing the currcnct from the centres of tiade to the intoiior , it possesses 
numerous tTcasuiics, sub-treasuries, and currency agencies, and, except wheie 
tre isurK's arc managed by the Presidency Banks, it keeps its own cash balances 
Ateachharicst lakhs and laldis of rupees arc sent up-country from the seaboard 
to finance the ]ute harvests m Bengal, the rice han ests in Burma, the cotton 
haiicstsof Bombay and the Central Pronneos, the cotton and groundnut harvests 
of Southern India, or the uheat and seed harvests of Northern India Some 
portion of those rupees are put auay by the peasant in good years or converted 
into ornaments, while the portion which is not absorbed finds its way back to 
Goi ernment treasuries in payment of revenue, to tills of railway stations or the 
branch banks m inland towns From these the currency flows back to the ports 
of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, and Rangoon Government plays no 
small part m the ebb and flow of currency The revenue is collected at the 
treasuries of each of the 253 distncts into which India is divided and the surplus, 
after local demands have been mot, is withdrawn to reserve treasuries at the 
head-quarters to meet trade demands m the shape of Council biUs During 
harvest, a considerable part of the surplus of the tieasmies is made over to 
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banks, merchants and others who are glad to take it over by papng the eqmvalent 
with a nominal premium at the head-quarters It may be mterestmg to note m 
this connection that a great deal of currency stops up-country, not that it cannot 
easily get down but because it is needed where it is Some portion of the- 
treasury surplus is also transferred to the local currency chests, a corresponding 
amount bemg transferred at the head-quarters from the Currency Keserve to 
Government cash balances In this way the necessity of sending remittances 
in com to head-quarters is largely avoided, and as much silver as possible is 
retained up-country until it is possible to be absorbed by trade The law relatmg 
to the Paper Currency Keserve requires the whole of the value of notes issued, less 
a fixed sum of 14 crores of rupees which is mvested, to be maintamed as a metalhc 
reserve, but there is no hmitation as regards its locale It is scattered all over the 
country m currency chests, and transfers through the Currency Department are 
the recogmsed means of supplying the requirements both of Government itself 
and of trade A merchant, for mstance, reqmrmg funds at Mymensmg, can 
obtain it from the currency chest there by paying the equivalent with a small 
premium into the Currency Reserve at Calcutta Thus the Currency Reserve 
though it IS not available for the general purpose of Government, being the- 
deposit held against the Note circulation, plays a very important part in the 
distribution of the circulatmg medium between the different parts of the country, 
and to a considerable extent ob\T[ates the necessity of frequent rermttances 
of coin 

23 Then theie is the Gold Standard Reserve The great bulk of this 
reserve is held m England, but a portion, amounting ordinarily to 6 crores of 
rupees, is held m India in rupees, as a reserve to meet a sudden demand for increased 
coinage Both the Enghsh and Indian branches of this reserve may be utihsed 
to meet demands of trade The Secretary of State may receive money into his 
branch of the reserve and the equivalent would then be released from the silver 
branch of the reserve m India and be made available for trade 

24 Since Government treasuries hold, as a rule, coins ]ust sufl&cient for the 
ordinary requirements of the Government and the reserve treasuries at the 
head-quarters hold the whole of their balances in Currency Notes, the only store of 
com available to meet demands for currency is in the Currency and the Gold 
Standard Reserves The Currency Reserve also forms the first hne of defence of 
the gold value of the rupee As already mentioned, it is a convement collectmg 
place for gold com which happens to be imported m larger quantities than 
the Indian markets can convemently absorb at once, and, so long as it is there, 
it IS available for shipment, if it be reqiured to support exchange The gold, 
therefore, guarantees the convertibihty of rupee notes and at the same time 
guarantees the convertibility of the rupee mto gold as a remforcement of the 
Gold Standard Reserve, and thereby the stability of the Indian exchange — a 
double function which secures considerable economy and affords an illustration 
of the ingenuity which has been devoted to the Indian currency system So 
also with rupees the double function of rupees held m the Currency Reserve is 
to guarantee Notes and to furmsh a leliable index of the public demand for 
currency A dechne m this reserve always gives warmng of the necessity of fresh 
comage 

25 A great economy in the use of currency is possible in India m consequence 
of the trade demands for currency in different parts of the country falhng in 
different parts of the year, and also because the trade demands coincide to some 
extent with the collection of Government revenue in treasuries June and July 
are the slack months of the year for trade, but heavy collections of land revenue- 
are made m the Umted Provinces and the Punjab m those months, and these 
are collected and transferred to Calcutta through currency or otherwise to meet 
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tlie demands of the ]ute trade in Bengal which la'^t from August to October 
With November the large demand for ]ute practically ceases and the demand 
foi cotton in Bombay begins December opens with a demand for cotton in 
Southern India and towards the close of the month the movement of coin for 
the Burma rice crop begins There is also some demand for financing the autumn 
crop in Northern India January to March are months of heavy revenue 
collections, the average collection of land revenue being about 6 crores of rupees 
each month, but the trade demands are heavier still, the largest amount being 
required in Burma, Bombay and Northern India In March, the revenue collec- 
tions generally overtake the issues for trade and there is usually a return of 
currency to the Go\ernment reserves In April, tradp demands continue in 
Southern India for cotton and groundnut, and in Northern India, there are heavy 
demands for wheat and seed crops, but large amounts are paid into the 
treasuries in Burma and Bengal in payment of revenue In May, trade demands 
in Northern and Southern India continue, but at the same time heavy land revenue 
collections fall due in the United Provinces 

26 It would be interesting to find out how the total increase in the volume volume ot cuncncy 
of currency for the whole of India has been distributed among the difierent circles, {,"^111001^'' cannot 
but it has not been found possible to collect any reliable data that would lead to 
any satisfactory conclusions m regard to this matter 


Calculation op the amount opEupees in actual circulation, year by year 

27 An attempt to make a rough estimate of the number of rupees m actual mr nnrtison 
circulation in India, year by year, was first made m 1894 by Mr F 0 (Uenmountot 
Harrison, C S I , I C S 

28 Before explaining Mr Harrison’s method it may be mentioned that since Rupee census 
1875 a census of rupees is taken every year in May In all Treasuries and 
Currency Offices throughout India a bag or two of rupees is examined in detail 

and the percentage of each year’s issue to the total number of coins examined is 
thus ascertained These percentages are then averaged for each piovmce and 
subsequently for the whole of In^a It is assumed that the percentages so 
ascertained will represent the percentages of the several years’ issues to the total 
stock of rupees in circulation Mr Harrison utilised these rupee censuses for 
the purpose of estimating the stock of rupees in ciiculation The argument of 
hlr Harrison, whose method was borrowed from Jevons, was as follows — 

29 If from the census figures it appears that coins ot any year ‘ A ’ Mr narnson’s 

. , , T , first method 

formed a percentage (say x %) of the total coins exammed m any year B 
the total circulation in year ' B ’ could not exceed times the number of rupees 
coined in the year ‘A ’ Had theie been no loss due to any causes m the number 
of rupees coined in the year ‘A’ during the period that elapsed between the years 
‘A’ and ‘ B ’ — times the coinage of year ‘A’ would represent the total circu- 
lation in the year ‘ B ’ There is, however, some loss involved, and this should 
be allowed for Mr Harrison observed that the mintage of any year generally 
attained the maximum percentage in the second or third year after coinage, and 
he argued that it should be assumed that the whole of the rupees corned in any 
year were put into circulation in the year in which the mmtage of that year 
attained the maxiumm percentage In subsequent years there was a reduction 
in the percentages, and Mr Hamson argued that this reduction was due to the 
loss in the number of rupees through various causes He took for a series of 
mintages the geometnc mean of the losses in percentage in the two years succeeding 
the year of m a~>^uunTri percentage , he then took the arithmetic mean of all 
these geometric means as representing the annual loss m number of rupees 
He also believed that the rates of the decrement m the years pieceding and suc- 
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ceeding tlie year of the maximum peicentages should be equal, and, allowmg for 
the losses at this rate, he calculated the number of rupees of any given year’s 
imntage in circulation in the year of attainment of maximum percentage, and 
multiplying this by he arrived at the total circulation 

30 In 1897, another method was adopted by Mx Harrison The 1835 rupees 
were m 1896 ordered by the Government of India to be withdrawn from cir- 
culation Suchwithdiawals many year and also the reduction in the percentages 
of such issues were known from the rupee census From these data the calculation 
was made as follows — ^If ‘A’ be the number of 1835 rupees withdrawn from cir- 
culation by Government in any year, and if y represent 1835 rupees in the census 
of that year, the preinous year’s percentages being x, the total circulation in that 
year is X 100 The results obtained by this method agreed generally with 
the former 

31 In 1900, j\Ir Adie made an improvement on Mr Harrison’s method 

Fide Appendix to the Report on the Oocra He argued that j\Ir Hamsou’s results were 
tions of tho Paper Currenc\ D’'pt , 1899 1900 based on tho percentage of a single year, 

and as the census of rupees, however carefully taken, could not be held to have 
been absolutely correct, it was not desirable to use such imperfect data for only 
one year Better results could be arrived at by talang the average of the 
percentages of a series of years Mr Adie first arranged the percentages of the 
rupee censuses m a statement, the vertical columns bemg assigned to the 
years of issue and the horizontal lines to the years for which the amoimt of rupees 
m circulation had to be calculated {vide statement I), and he also arranged, in a 
similar manner, the results obtained by dividing the mintage of any year by 
the several percentages of that mintage and multiplymg the result by 100 
(statement II) Had the rupee censuses been correct and had there been no loss 
in the number of rupees through any cause whatsoever, tho figures in statement 
II would have repiesented the total circulation of the several years But the 
rupee censuses are imperfect and there is an armual shrmkage m the number 
of rupees and hence the table shows such diverging results hir Adie 
assumed with hlr Harrison that the mintage of any year was completely put into 
circulation in the year in which the maximum percentage was attamed , the rate 
of wastage of rupees shown by Mr Harrison was also adopted hlr Adie was, 
hov ever, careful to poirft out that Mr Harrison’s method of calculating an average 
decrement was partially incorrect, but as the difierence was not very large and as 
he wished to compare his results with BIr Harrison s he took the latter’s figure 
To estimate the circulation of any year, Blr Adie took from Table II' five 
consecutive figures commencmg with that year’s mmtage which had attamed 
the maxim um percentage of the year^under consideration, reduced each figure for 
the yearly wastages, and then worked out their geometric means This mean 
was the total circulation 

32 A new method was also introduced for calculatmg the total circulation in 
years for which Btc Harrison’s and Mr Adie’s first method, already described, had 
failed oivmg to there bemg no mintage in the two or three previous years, and no 
year’s mmtage having attained the maximum percentage m the years m question 
Blr Adie, therefore, thought that although the percentages of much earhei mintages 

t could not be taken as the basis of calculation’'(wastage for a long period intiatmg 
such calculations) they could very well be used to determine the ratio between 
the circulation of two yeais Thus if x be the percentage in the year ‘ a ’ of the 
mintage of a year, n years before ‘ a,’ and ‘A’ the number of rupees of that 
mintage, y the percentage in the jmai (3 of the mintage of a year, n years befoie 
year /3 ‘ B ’ bemg the number of rupees of that mintage, then the circulation of 
year ‘ a ’ = X (l-r) ” where ‘ j ’ is the rate of wastage per annum and the 

circulation of year X (1-jl “ 
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33 These two absolute results have to be rejected as the factor ( 1 — r) “ will 
introduce a very large amount of error ‘n’ being large and ‘r not being free from 
error We, however, get the relation 

As this relation does not involve ‘ r ' we may adopt this relation in fin din g out 
the circulation of any year when that of the other is known Sir Adie did not, 
howe^er, take the results of a single year for this purpose, and as, m his first 
method, took the geometric mean of a senes of years’ mintages Mr Adie’s 
results are shown in Table III 

34 hir Harnson’s calculations do not extend beyond 1892 and Mr Adie’s exten- Estimates oi 
■ded only up to 1899 The circulation for subsequent years has been calculated upto'dat" 
on hlr Adie’s method and brought up to 1912 It will be noted thatthe adoption 

of hir Harrison’s rg-te of wastage by ]\Ir Adie has given rise to criticism, because 
conditions changed after the closure of the mmts in 1893 , and as loss by meltmg 
could not for any length of time after that date be held to be one of the causes of 
the disappearance of rupees, a different rate of wastage should be applied after 
1893 I have calculated the rate of decrement after 1893 following !Mr Harrison’s 
method and applying the corrections proposed by Mr Adie It is perhaps surprising 

that the result does not differ materially from that of Mr Harnson’s, beine 0624 ot vfastise ot 

T-r 3 t <■, ,1 1 I- ,1 ° rupees m the first 

as agamst Air Harrison s 0677 After the closure of the rmnts, rupees were icn jears of issue 
obmously no longer, to any considerable extent, melted down, and with the in- 
creased development of banking, the quantity of rupees hoarded is very much 
smaller than formerly The loss by wear and tear and by other minor causes 
cannot account for the large amount of wastage every year Exports by sea and 
land and replacement m people’s hoards of old rupees by new must be held to account 
for the rate of wastage in the first few years of issue being the same as that before 
Ihe closing of the mmts We have not, however, got the statistics of the exports 
of rupees by sea prior to the year 1894-95 and it is accordmgly impossible to 
prove that such exports have actually increased Our trade with East Africa, 
the Straits Settlements, and the countries across the inland frontier has increased 
and it seems probable that Indian rupees are going to Native States and also 
to trans-frontier countries like Tibet With the development and increased 
prosperity of the Native States, along with British India, a large amount of British 
corns IS absorbed in those States, now that the system of currency in the 
majority of these States is the same as that in British India 

35 I have made an improvement on l\Ir Adie’s second method of calculating improument on 
the total circulation for years to which Mr Harrison’s method and Mr Adie’s first ® methofl 
method could not be apphed To obtain a ratio between the circulations of any two 

years, Mr Adie, has taken figures from table G for a series of 5 years If this 
series of five years be shifted, either forward or backward, the same results would 
not be obtained, and to rmmmise the degree of error in this relation a large number 
of series, each of five years, was taken A geometrical mean of such results was 
then calculated showing the relation between the circulation of any two or more 
years Messrs Harrison and Adie’s figures include all rupees held by the Currency 
and Treasury, except that portion of the rupees coined in the two or three years 
immediately preceding the year in question, which had not till then been put into 
circulation Allowance has been made for this amount, and the figures calculated 
by mo in statement III represent the total amount of rupees m circulation in the 
country, excluding, of course, the quantity of rupees peimanently hoaided 
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Results of the Rupee Census 










Ylahs 

or ConiAOE 










^ No of 
Item 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886 

1885 

1884 

1883 

1882 

1881 

1880 

1879, 

1878 

1877 

1876 

1875 

1874 

1862 

1840 

2nd 

1840 

1st 

1835 



















Issue 

Issue 


1 

2181 

1 973 

2 480 

1407 


IHI 


1704 

199 

1632 

1 083 




754 

545 

12 921 

482 

248 

072 

2 

2 252 

2 050 

2 503 

1 408 

2 486 

IK 1 rl 


1 808 

109 

1087 

1 660 

2 058 

2 989 

968 

791 

519 

13 706 

651 

306 

113 

3 

2 306 

2 048 


1408 

2 457 

iK i tl 

089 

llitllil 

265 


I 730 

2 031 

2 921 

1013 

813 

564 

13 625 

737 

312 

120 

4 

2 208 

2 081 


■BBia 


iC 1 !l 

Kmii 

1 843 

267 

1 (>77 

1 702 

2 027 

2 968 

1 019 

871 

037 

13 819 

1070 

471 

171 

5 

2 101 

2 022 

2 5GG 

1421 

2 393 

IS 1 tl 

Iwlfl 

1 791 

213 

1 081 

1 085 

1936 

2 843 

965 

779 

544 

13 493 

1 068 

418 

140 

G 

2 373 

2155 

2 070 

'1553 

2 625 

Ift if J 

Bliiil 

1899 

224 

1 771 

1 774 

2 040 

WlkUl 

ilinM 

841 

525 

14 347 

1 242 

472 

089 

7 

2 679 

2 437 

3 057 

1 082 

2 774 

1598 

796 

2 088 

209 

1927 

1951 

2 281 


tliura 

MIIKI 

598 

16 761 

1 674 

758 

104 

S 

2 909 

2 585 

3 203 

1 858 

3 085 


885 

2 270 

203 

2101 

2144 

2 455 

3 639 

lEnui 

tiaii 

694 

17 081 

2 140 

800 

197 

9 

3 U65 

2 778 

3 511 

1 919 

3 287 

1 708 

899 

2 142 

283 

2 210 

2 260 

2 652 

3 850 

mmim 

uini 

747 

18 130 

2 892 

1 079 

222 

10 

3,410 

3 004 

3 899 

2 088 

3 048 

1 972 

933 

Klfilri 

322 

2 469 

2 430 

2 852 

4 308 

1383 

1 122 

748 

20 375 

4 314 

1 526 

268 

11 

3 452 

3 082 

3 874 

2 047 

3 000 

1949 

902 

Kl! SI 

258 

2 409 

2 404 

2 818 

4 193 

EE^ 

1 097 

702 

19 743 

8 507 

2 108 

329 

12 

3 414 

3 003 

3 781 


3 515 

iltlH 

923 


258 

2 457 

2 392 


3 990 

[13 

1 081 

Biikl 

19 283 

11 349 

3 900 

268 

13 


ttgm 

4 138 

2 281 

3 900 

2 178 


2 87 

370 

2 725 

2 584 


ilhVI 


1 19 

844 

20 471 

12 265 

4 228 

438 

1-1 

3Sl 

3 46 

4 22 

2 39 

3 95 

2 21 


2 87 

34 

2 75 

2 07 

3 09 

4 47 

1 53 

1 27 

85 

21 26 

12 69 

410 

38 

n 

3 9 

35 

43 

23 

40 

21 

1 1 

29 

4 

27 

26 

30 

45 

1 4 

1 2 

8 

21 I 

12 0 

41 

48 

10 

40 

30 

45 

23 

40 


1 1 

29 

3 

27 

28 

31 

46 

1 5 

12 

8 

20 5 

12 1 

39 

5 

17 

4 07 

3 55 

4 03 

2 31 

4 08 

2 1 


29 

31 

2 59 

26 

3 01 

4 48 

1 43 

117 

77 

20 56 

1191 

4 03 

77 

IS 

3 87 

3 58 


2 39 

418 

2 10 


2 92 

39' 

2 60 

2 61 

2 95 

4 26 

143 

1 19 

79 

19 85 

1123 

44 

1 64 

19 

4 21 

3 72 

48 

2 42 

4 21 

2 17 


2 94 

32 

2 02 

2 52 

2 91 

4 31 

1 41 

1 12 

75 

19 52 

10 99 

40 

1 47 


4 54 

37 

5-01 

2 43 

4 48 

2 23 


3 1 

33 

2 01 

2 52 

2 99 

4 34 

1 32 

1 19 

91 

20 23 

114 

4 01 

1 44 

21 

4 70 

4 40 

5 38 

2 77 

5 00 

2 39 

97 

3 25 

4 

2 92 

2 82 

3 23 

49 

149 

121 

72 

2211 

12 54 

4 67 

169 


4 44 

49 

014 

3 02 

5 02 

2 59 

iina 

3 6 

37 

313 

2 97 

3 53 

5 22 

1 61 

138 

82 

' 22 3 

13 11 

442 

184 

23 

511 

■fCItl 

0 82 

3 32 


2 78 

ll6 

3 71 

03 

3 37 

3 20 

3 06 

5 44 

1 65 

1 39 

95 

23 25 

12 86 

4 86 

181 

24 

1 IS 

5 73 

0 99 

3 85 

0 55 

3 22 

1 20 

4 00 

38 

3 49 

3 33 

3 88 

5 67 

1 75 

1 4 

89 

24 26 

14 16 

5 53 

2 02 

25 


28 

5 33 

4 28 

7 27 

3 82 

1 39 

4 50 

37 

3 89 

3 59 

4 03 

6 11 1 

1 79 

144 

92 

25 55 

15 24 

644 

213 

20 



1 04 


7 04 

3 09 

15 

4 95 

34 

3 98 

39 

4 47 

6 63 

187 

167 

92 

27 96 

10 22 

617 

2 35 

27 




2 68 

9 36 

3 9 

152 

5 32 

42 

4 53 

4 65 

4 77 

69 

1 99 

1 64 

99 

27 81 

16 16 

5 46 

2 31 

2S 





198 

4 02 

1 87 

0 02 

64 

4 86 

61 

5 35 

7 69 

2 26 

1 79 

1 18 

29 93 

18 6 

6 27 

2 67 

29 






130 

177 

0 15 

0 

5 38 

64 

5 57 

7 98 

24 

1 85 

116 

31 62 

18 99 

6 93 

2 83 

30 







19 

5 24 

39 

5 41 

5 26 

615 

8 75 1 

2 42 

192 

1 19 

32 85 

19 82 

7 31 

3 02 

31 








1 19 

32 

6 96 

63 

6 37 

92 

2 64 

2 08 

138 

34 53 

210 

7 02 

3 01 

32 









13 

6 31 

5 78 

6 88 

0 71 

2 78 

2 24 

1 46 

34 14 

20 71 

6 88 

2 99 

33 










2 86 

613 


10 49 

3 04 

26 

1 6 

34 82 

2175 

6 81 

314 

34 











100 

826 

11 49 

3 35 

2 58 

1 67 

36 67 

23 3 

8 04 

3 57 


(а) 111 1802 corns wore struck with 1901 diepeudiDg coronation ol His Imperial Majesty Edward VH 

(б) No issues in 1899 

(c) No issues in 1901 to 1896. 
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No of 
Item 

1895 

1891 

1893 

1892 

1891 

1890 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1 

1886 

1885 

1884 

1883 

1882 

1881 

1880 

1879 

^ 1878 

1 

1 



324 

329 

325 

333 

343 


357 

354 

402 

359 

365 

420 

295 

442 

527 

482 

o 



324 

327 

313 

325 

332 

345 

346 

354 

398 

365 

349 

395 

281 

428 

534 

469 

3 



318 

323 

319 

320 

324 

346 

349 

354 

403 

359 

335 

397 

411 

426 

611 

476 

4 


Cf 

310 

320 

322 

330 

329 

HlQl 

341 

34 s 

397 

346 

330 

388 

409 

431 

603 

477 

5 

1 

es 

315 

336 

321 

334 

341 

350 

345 

306 

414 

371 

332 

399 

414 

430 

626 

499 

0 

5 

a 

291 

310 

304 

304 

315 

329 

331 

339 

377 

347 

335 

377 

392 

408 

600 

474 

7 

o 

o 

269 

208 

269 

272 

279 

291 

mil 

309 

357 

304 

290 

342 

358 

376 

455 

423 

g 



233 

249 

246 

248 

257 

274 

272 

Klili 

322 

285 

261 

315 

329 

344 

414 

393 

9 


222 

232 

234 

238 

244 

255 

252 

271 

301 

270 

257 

293 

309 

327 

392 

364 

10 



192 

212 

210 

207 

219 

231 

227 

249 

271 

246 

248 

264 

278 

292 

365 

339 

11 



194 

204 

202 

209 

216 

mam 

229 

254 

270 

248 

256 

269 

281 

292 

369 

343 

13 



187 

205 

203 

209 

219 

232 

234 

247 

202 

260 

250 

271 

282 

294 

371 

366 

13 



‘ 164 

179 

180 

182 

195 


214 

228 

253 

223 

224 

249 

257 

265 

343 

327 

14 



103 

180 

181 

185 

395 


210 


251 

220 

218 

249 

256 

263 

332 

313 

15 



163 

180 

178 

170 

192 


Hml 


24 

231 

210 

247 

257 

267 

341 

322 

10 



153 

175 

174 


187 

197 

197 

226 

248 

243 

210 

247 

257 

267 

317 

312 

17 



150 

164 

177 

182 

184 

199 

191 

225 

243 

231 

220 

247 

262 

279 

341 

321 

IS 



144 

154 

106 

195 

193 

198 

197 

217 

237 

225 

226 

245 

261 

278 

340 

327 

10 



167 

146 

158 

188 

177 

■E21 


215 

236 

224 

220 

243 

259 

276 

362 

332 

20 



282 

152 

161 

183 

165 

191 

176 

214 

221 

217 

224 

231 

253 

277 

352 

323 

21 




732 

145 

190 

159 

169 

■imfl 

188 

196 

203 

238 

220 

233 

247 

316 

299 

22 





190 

260 

108 

144 

144 

172 

176 

187 

220 

199 

214 

231 

299 

274 

23 






482 

146 

130 

130 

157 

164 

174 

201 

193 

203 

214 

272 

264 








616 

123 

127 

135 

151 

151 

183 

176 

191 

207 

266 

249 









253 

166 

121 

136 

127 

166 

157 

176 

186 

247 

240 










640 

130 

130 

131 

154 

144 

162 

181 

227 

216 

27 


' 








200 

106 

135 

152 

134 

146 

159 

191 

203 













121 

124 

119 

133 

149 

174 

181 













357 

131 

116 

125 

134 

164 

173 














1216 

136 

135 

133 

169 

157 















601 


121 

167 

152 

















114 

163 

140 

















253 

173 

124 

34 

















837 

117 
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[In crorcs of rupees. 



Estimated total 
ciroulatioii 

Mr Harnson’s 
estimates 

Mr Adio’s 
estimates 

1884 

109 

108 

106 

1885 

113 

116 

104 

1886 

111 

104 

106 

1887 

111 


109 

1888 

112 

109 

106 

1889 

117 

118 

112 

1890 

120 

143 

121 

1891 

126 


121 

1892 

138 

137 

129 

1893 

136 

145 

132 

1894 

130 


129 

1895 

128 

28 

128 

1896 

120 


121 

1897 

120 

120 

116 

1898 

115 


118 

1899 

112 


118 

1900 

120 



1901 

137 



1902 

127 



1903 

129 



1904 

132 



1905 

142 



1906 

160 



1907 

186 



1908 

192 



1909 

190 



1910 

186 



1911 

180 



1912 

185 




Statement IV. 


Coinage of British India Rupees since 1835 


Calendar years 

Total Coinage 

Calendar years 

Total Coinage. 



R 


R 

William IV, 1835 

16,39,78,572 

Victoria 1891 

6,41,69,903 

Victoria 1840, Ist issue 

31,16,70,924 

„ 1892 

10,46,65,120 


1840, 2iid issue 

76,65,60,937 

„ 1893 

(0)7,87,30,310 


1862 

70,69,12,179 

„ 1897 

(6) 15,24,777 


1874 

4,35,22,400 

„ 1898 

(6) 76,19,413 


1875 

3,09,91,648 

„ 1900 

(d) 11,81,39,499 


1876 

4,09,50,301 

„ 1901 

(e) 10,91,36,961 


1877 

13,48,06,012 

„ 1901 corned in 1902 

(/) 9,31,39,384 


1878 

9,65,85,033 

Edward VII, 1903 „ „ 

26,000 


1879 

8,87,28,229 

„ 1903 

{g) 10,23,47,506 


1880 

7,21,85,618 

„ 1904 

(/t) 16,02,78,908 


1881 

55,97,677 

„ 1905 

(t) 12,74,60,106 


1882 

7,14,87,567 

„ 1906 

(7) 26,37,50,433 


1883 

2,31,46,161 

„ 1907 

(I) 26,22,49,816 


1884 

4,84,88,327 

„ 1908 

3,09,32,498 


1885 

9,90,30,203 

„ 1909 

(?) 2,22,97.326 


1886 

6,20,24,632 

„ 1910 

1,76,88,673 


1887 

8,86,00,148 

„ 1910 coined in 1911 

58,23,286 


1888 

7,07,68,000 

George V 1911 

94,43,049 


1889 

7,46,68,310 

„ 1912 

12,43,39,354 

79 

1890 . 

11,76,41,866 

\ 

- 


(o) Includes H,6 90,000 coined for the Bikaner State 
(6) On account of Kashmir and Bhopal recolnane 
(d) Includes 312,09,02,414 coined for IfatlTO States 

i J 4 nn Jft nnt 


(e) 

(fl 

[t) 

Q) 


1,90,48,904 
2,98,86 014 
11,66,461 
6 94 221 
3 28,000 

3,90,810 coined fo Katlve States and E167 lakhs coined from Gold Standard Heserve Silver 
94,766 „ „ 433 

1,01,459 coined for Kative States 
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